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The visit of the Japanese Embassy to our shores, will mark 
an era, not only in the history of America and Japan, but in 
the annals of civilization. 


New York Illustrated News 
May 26, 1860 
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Introduction 


In the spring of 1860, seventy-six Japanese men in 
kimonos spent six weeks in the United States creating a 
major sensation wherever they went. They were the first 
Japanese to leave their homeland in over 200 years and 
Americans by the thousands turned out to welcome them, 
stare at them and show off for them as they traveled through 
the cities of the East Coast. They had been sent to 
Washington by the Tycoon (Shogun) of Japan to exchange 
ratifications of the pioneer trade treaty negotiated by 
Townsend Harris, first U.S. Consul in Japan. 

The Embassy’s visit and Harris’s treaty are virtually 
unknown in America today—probably because they came 
too close to the Civil War to fit conveniently into the history 
books. 

Ignorance of the mission cannot be blamed on an 
absence of source material. Many of the Japanese kept 
diaries and these describe Western civilization with wide- 
eyed naiveté and provide a startling commentary on the life 
and customs of the American “barbarians.” 

The most abundant coverage on the American side 
was by the press, which in the mid-nineteenth century was 
doing its best to assuage the ever-increasing appetite for 
news. To the straight news, the illustrated weeklies added 
cartoons, satire and woodcuts—many engraved from 
photographs by Mathew Brady. 


The “inside story” of the mission comes from the 
private papers of Captain Samuel Francis Du Pont who had 
charge of the Embassy from beginning to end and whose 
voluminous correspondence is housed in the Hagley 
Museum and Library near his home in Delaware. He 
recorded his personal experiences in daily letters to his wife, 
Sophie, who saw to it that all the papers of the mission were 
preserved. The result is an intimate record—much of it never 
intended to see the light—of what went on behind the public 
show and pomp of the visit. 

Most Americans looked on the Embassy as a passing 
carnival, yet in passing it had provided them with a unique 
opportunity to get an in-depth look at their own country, 
through their own eyes and those of the Japanese. For six 
whole weeks, the Americans had a captive audience, 
completely ignorant of the ways of the modern world; and, 
with all the chauvinistic exuberance of the burgeoning 
republic, they set about educating them. They showed them 
everything—all they were proud of and some things they 
should have been ashamed of. And every bit of it was 
reported in the newspapers and diaries. 

To tell the full story of the Tycoon’s Ambassadors— 
where they went, what they saw and the important people 
they met—is necessarily to paint a balanced picture of the 
United States in 1860. America was determined to show her 
unenlightened guests every facet of her civilization; and the 
Japanese did indeed see it all whether they wanted to or 
not—not just the state functions and scenic wonders, but the 
science, industry, politics, religion, social mores, fashions, 
music, theatre and amusements, not to mention the 


plumbing, the slavery, the pushy women and the generosity 
and simple friendliness of the American people. 

This book begins and ends in Japan. It recounts the 
adventures of the Japanese Embassy of 1860 and tells about 
what they saw in America. It was an America that would 
never be the same again—still thriving in an age of 
innocence and expectations, but on the verge of calamity. 


One 


Our Consul Gen! Mr Harris, of long experience in the East & who made 
our treaty with Siam last year...has made a Capital New Treaty 


Capt. Samuel Francis Du Pont 
Nagasaki, Japan 
August 15, 1858 


Thursday, August 6, 1858, marked the start of the 
typhoon season in the China Sea. Captain Samuel Francis 
Du Pont, commanding the U.S. Steam Frigate Minnesota, 
had set out from Shanghai for Nagasaki, Japan, and, instead 
of picking up the usual monsoon from the southwest, he 
encountered a stiff wind from the northeast and a strong head 
sea. 

Through Friday, the wind increased, the weather 
thickened and the barometer dropped. The Minnesota’s 
engines were doing nothing so, to ease the coal, the Captain 
had the fires banked, double reefed the topsails, and stood to 
the westward to ride out the storm. 

All that night, Captain Du Pont stayed awake in his 
cabin waiting for things to get worse, which they did. But 
the Minnesota, a brand new giant of a ship with a propeller 
instead of paddle wheels, was a splendid vessel whether 
sailing or steaming, and Du Pont had a well-disciplined 
crew. When the time came to order another reef in the 
topsails, he lay back on his sofa and listened to the watch 
officer’s seamanlike handling of the helm and the men in the 
rigging, and was gratified to hear “every order that was 


necessary given and its execution seen to, going from one 
thing to the other as it should be with a loud cheering voice.” 
On Saturday, the barometer began to rise, and by 
Sunday the typhoon had gone, leaving a clear sky, a brisk 
breeze from the north and enormous swells on the dark 
blue sea. The Minnesota was riding under easy sail toward 
Japan, some two hundred miles to the east. So far, only a 
handful of Western ships had visited the Forbidden 
Empire, and Du Pont was eager to see it; however, as he 
wrote to his wife Sophie back in Delaware, he was in no 
great hurry to get there. “I am purposely prolonging this 


voyage that this fine healthful sea air may have all the 
effect possible.” 


U.S.S. Minnesota, apparently redrawn from the Endicott black-and-white lithograph at 
Eleutherian Mills, Wilmington, Delaware. 

H.A. DuPont, Rear Admiral Samuel Francis Du Pont, United States Navy, New York, 
National Americana Society, 1926, opp. p. 87. 


Captain Du Pont was glad to be getting away from 
China. The Minnesota had been anchored for weeks in the 


filthy Woosung River at Shanghai, and deadly cholera had 
erupted among the crew, killing ten of them. But the sea 
voyage appeared to have put an end to the disease and there 
had been no new cases for a week. 

Since the previous autumn, when the Minnesota had 
carried the new minister to China out to the Orient, Du Pont 
had done almost nothing but stand by while that gentleman, 
the Honorable William B. Reed, engaged in treaty 
negotiations ashore, first at Tientsin and then at Shanghai. 


Josiah Tattnall. This engraving from Tattnall’s biography, published in Georgia shortly 
after the Civil War, shows the old warrior without his Union Navy shoulderboards which 
are prominent in the same picture published elsewhere. It must have been done about 
1860. 

C.C. Jones, Jr., The Life and Services of Commodore Josiah Tattnall. Savannah, Morning 
News Steam Printing House, 1878. 


But now, at last, he was at sea, with orders from his 
Commodore, Captain Josiah Tattnall, aboard the U.S.S. 
Powhatan, to rendezvous with him at Nagasaki, and Du Pont 
was especially happy to get away for several weeks from Mr. 
Reed who was beginning to get under his skin. The 
rendezvous had been arranged a month earlier when the 
squadron had gathered at Tientsin for a Fourth of July 
celebration, following which the Commodore had gone 
ahead to Japan in the Powhatan. Josiah Tattnall had only 
recently arrived in the China Sea to take command of 
America’s Far East Squadron, and he too was about to see 
Japan for the first time. But his flagship, the venerable side 
wheeler Powhatan, had been there twice before with 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, first in 1853 and again in 
1854 when Perry and his fleet of warships had “opened the 
door” of Japan. In fact, as the largest and most threatening 
of Perry’s “Black Ships,” the Powhatan had already earned 
a permanent place in Japanese legend. History quite rightly 
credits Commodore Perry with opening the door of Japan 
but, as Perry himself knew, he had opened it only a crack. 
The treaty he made with the Japanese was little more than a 
shipwreck convention to protect American whalers; it did 
not provide for trade. It did allow the United States one 
resident representative in Japan, but he was required to stay 
at Shimoda, a fishing village far removed from the capital 
city of Yedo (Tokyo). 

Tattnall’s express purpose in going on to Japan was 
to visit Townsend Harris, the U.S. Consul for Japan, who 
had been put ashore at Shimoda two years earlier with orders 
to replace Perry’s limited pact by a full and favorable trade 
treaty and, since no ship had called there for ten months, 


Tattnall was anxious to see how the lonely Consul was 
getting along. 


Hon. Townsend Harris, American Minister to Japan. From a painting by James Bogle, 
now at City College, New York. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 30, 1860, p. 96. 


When he arrived at Shimoda, Tattnall found, to his 
amazement that Townsend Harris had completed his treaty 
with Japan and had signed it some months earlier. The only 
trouble was that the Japanese, though they agreed with every 
article of the treaty, had not signed it. 

When he heard this, Tattnall took Mr. Harris up to 
Yedo in the Powhatan and they got it signed. This stroke of 
“naval diplomacy” was reminiscent of Commodore Perry’s 


actions four years earlier, but this time the diplomacy was 
backed up, not by the Powhatan’s guns, but by news that the 
British and French fleets were on their way to lay down 
terms for treaties of their own. 

With the signed treaty on board, the Powhatan set 
out from Shimoda and was at the eastern end of Van 
Diemen’s Strait when she encountered the typhoon. It took 
her six wild days to reach Nagasaki and her crew was numb 
and exhausted by the time they finally dropped anchor. But 
they perked up fast when they saw the Minnesota glide into 
the harbor a few hours later. They knew she must be bringing 
mail from home. Captain Du Pont had some “moments of 
anxiety” while trying to find the Port of Nagasaki, but he 
managed to bring the Minnesota in “admirably” on 
Wednesday the 11th, and, with great pleasure, he passed 
along to Sophie the exciting news the Powhatan had 
brought. 


I must tell you that the Com® has made a good coup—He went into 
Simoda & found that our Consul Gen! Mr Harris...had so ingratiated 
himself with these people that he has been permitted to pass six or seven 
weeks at a time in Yeddo—and has made a Capital New Treaty, which 
was to be signed in thirty days at Kanagawa where Com Perry signed 
his—the Com* told Mr. Harris that Lord Elgin was upon his heels, and 
proposed to him to get his treaty signed at once, so as to have no part or 
lot this time in foreign negotiations—and proposed to take Mr. Harris on 
the Powhatan—Harris got the Governor of Simoda to join him & both 
embarked on board & though Harris’ appearance before the time 
staggered them, at Kanagawa the Gov. of Simoda being as it were the 
director of the movement reconciled them—and on being told the Eng. 
were coming with 6 ships, & that it would be well for them to show the 
world they had made the treaty of their own free will & accord, unlike 
the Chinese they appreciated this & signed without hesitation. 


10 


Captain Du Pont was fascinated with Japan. In his 
letters to Sophie, he couldn’t say enough about the “novelty, 
freshness and picturesque beauty” of Nagasaki. 


We have got into the most pure & perfect atmosphere I ever remember 
to have experienced—it is also of a pleasant temperature—and we are all 
so interested down to the most ignorant sailor, in this novel place & 
interesting people & transcendentally beautiful scenery, that it is the 
green spot of our China cruise. 


And he was tremendously impressed by the Japanese people: 


The Japanese are clean & those who are dressed are dressed so nicely 
and tastefully—no filth & foul odors like China. I have seen but one 
beggar & he had washed his rags. All the people are polite from the Gov. 
down, & all graceful—so great a revolution can hardly be conceived. 
You are welcomed everywhere— 


While the Captain was away from home for long 
periods of time, he and Sophie stayed remarkably close to 
each other through their correspondence. An exchange of 
letters could take as much as six months which made it hard 
to keep up with the events but, by writing long letters each 
week, they managed to share their common interests and 
concern for each other. Du Pont numbered his letters and 
used them as his journal, usually writing them on Sunday 
afternoons. He looked forward to these quiet times when he 
could be alone in his cabin to immerse himself in thoughts 
of his “Precious Sophie” and their home in the country. And 
he enjoyed telling her about the fantastic things he was doing 
and seeing. 

Du Pont was not happy to return to Shanghai, but he 
was able to make a second voyage to Nagasaki for the 
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express purpose of taking Mr. Reed over for a look at Japan. 
And on December 7th, he headed the Minnesota for home, 
going by way of Singapore, Penang, Point de Galle, 
Colombo, Bombay, Muscat, Aden and the Cape of Good 
Hope. He had waxed enthusiastic to Sophie about Townsend 
Harris’s Capital New Treaty, especially about the clause that 
called for the Japanese to send an embassy to Washington to 
exchange ratifications. These would be the first Japanese to 
leave their homeland in over two hundred years, and they 
would be going to the United States and nowhere else. This 
was a fine feather in Yankee Doodle’s cap, especially since 
it meant getting ahead of the British. For once, the 
Americans didn’t have to “play jackal to the British lion.” 

But, as he sailed away from Japan, Captain Du Pont 
surely didn’t dream that, because of this very treaty he, a 
fighting man of the sea, would have to play nursemaid to 76 
Japanese in kimonos during the six weeks they would be 
touring Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
a year-and-a-half later. 
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Two 


Let us consider the commercial treaty.... However many patriots there 
be who demand the revision of the treaties, they ought to shed tears of 
gratitude for Townsend Harris....Had he chosen, he could have done us 
terrible injury, like a lion ravaging sheep. 


Editor, Tokumin no Tomo 
Tokyo, Japan 
ca. 1890 


Townsend Harris’s Treaty of Yedo stands as a high 
point of American diplomacy. The document itself was 
something new in East/West relations—an honest agreement 
that furthered but protected the interests of both countries. 
By coming first, it set the pattern for all the other Western 
treaties and fixed the course of Japan’s dealings with the 
outside world for the next several decades. 

Most remarkably, this treaty was created through the 
heroic perseverance of one solitary American, working 
against tremendous odds with no weapon other than tact, 
patience and sympathy. And this at a time when the British 
and French were bringing all their military power to bear on 
their “negotiations” with India and China. 

What the State Department wanted Harris to do was 
well-nigh impossible. He was to negotiate a Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce with a feudal government that didn’t like 
foreigners, didn’t want foreign trade and didn’t know the 
first thing about the modern world or international law. 
What’s more, he was to do this alone, completely out of 
touch with his own people, and with no diplomatic or 
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military support in a country whose language and customs 
he couldn’t understand, and with no one to talk to except 
Henry Heusken, a Dutch interpreter half his age. 
Furthermore, Harris would have to live in Shimoda, at the 
tip of the Idzu Peninsula and separated from the Japanese 
capital of Yedo by a hundred miles of wild mountain road, 
forbidden to stray more than seventeen miles from his 
consulate. 

Japan’s paranoid isolationism had begun when the 
Jesuits Christianized the country with such startling success 
that the Tokugawa rulers had come to regard the religion as 
a serious threat to their sovereignty. By 1616, as many as 
three hundred thousand Japanese professed to be Christians, 
and the Tycoon Ieyasu and his successors outlawed the 
religion and expelled or executed all foreigners. Thousands 
of Japanese Christians were put to death and, in 1637, the 
Tycoon decreed that henceforth no Japanese were to leave 
the empire and no Japanese who had been abroad were to 
return. From then on, a handful of Dutch, confined to the tiny 
island of Deshima in Nagasaki Harbor, were allowed a 
limited trade, but they were the only link to the outside 
world. 

Since Dutch was the only Western language the 
Japanese could understand, Harris had to have a Dutch 
interpreter. Every word exchanged had to be translated from 
English to Dutch by young Heusken, from Dutch to Japanese 
by a Japanese interpreter and vice versa. 

From the time an American man-of-war dropped 
Harris, Heusken and three Chinese servants off in Shimoda, 
it took nine months just to negotiate a convention that would 
let Harris travel to the capital and begin talking to the central 
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Nagasaki Harbor. Dutch vessel on visit to the Dutch Compound on Deshima Island during 


the once-a-year allowed visit. 
Captain Du Pont’s print on display at the Eleutherian Mills Residence, Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation. 


government. By the time he actually got to Yedo, sixteen 
months had passed. And it wasn’t until December of 1857 
that he actually stood before His Majesty, Tokugawa Iesada, 
the Tycoon of the Empire of Japan, and presented his letter 
of introduction from Franklin Pierce, the President of the 
United States. By that time, James Buchanan had been 
President for nearly a year. 

Putting together a treaty, article by article, with the 
two negotiators appointed by the Tycoon’s Council of State 
took only two months, but it was excruciating labor for 
Harris. Each item had to be explained, and Harris found he 
had to give seminars in international law so the Japanese 
could understand the basic concepts. Then everything, once 
written in Japanese and English, had to be referred to the 
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Council for approval; the negotiators could make no 
decisions on their own. 

In the end, it had taken Harris a year and a half, but 
he had done the impossible and had fair copies of a fine 
treaty, engrossed and ready for signatures, by the end of 
February 1858. But then everything seemed to go sour. The 
two negotiators said they were sorry but they just couldn’t 
sign. 

For Harris, the next five months was a heartbreaking 
series of promises and delays, and he just couldn’t believe 
the excuses the Japanese gave him for these, though in 
retrospect they were mostly genuine. 

Japan was not the monolithic structure it had 
appeared to be at first, and Harris himself, by pushing his 
treaty, was deepening already existing divisions in the 
Empire and bringing it very close to civil war. At least he 
was dealing with the right people. The Tycoon’s Council of 
State ran the central government and they were pragmatic 
about the desperate need to cooperate with Harris and accept 
his enlightened treaty before someone else forced a harsher 
one on them as was happening in the rest of Asia. But final 
approval had to come from the Mikado, the spiritual emperor 
at his palace in Kyoto, and he was surrounded by daimyo, 
powerful princes of the outlying fiefdoms who adhered to 
the bushido code of honor and would die before dealing with 
the “barbarians.” 

While he was waiting, Harris fell ill with “putrid 
fever” and almost died; but he was saved by the ministrations 
of the Tycoon’s personal physicians. Still very weak, he 
continued his pressure on the Council and finally received a 
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remarkable document—a promise “positively” that the 
treaty would be signed on September 4, 1858. 

Since Harris couldn’t hope for more, he returned to 
Shimoda, resigned to wait until September. He didn’t know 
if the Japanese would ever really sign the treaty. He hadn’t 
had any news from the outside world in nearly a year, nor 
had he any means of sending word out. He was in terrible 
physical condition and he was deeply depressed. 

A few weeks later, the picture changed abruptly 
when Shimoda’s signal cannon boomed out from the top of 
Mount Nesugata announcing the approach of a foreign ship. 
Hallelujah! She was American—the U.S.S. Mississippi, a 
frigate of Tattnall’s squadron coming to rendezvous with the 
Commodore. 


a EY : Sa — 
U.S. Steam Frigate Mississippi anchored off U.S. Consulate at Shimoda. 
Harper’s Weekly, April 7, 1860, p. 217. 


Captain Nicholson of the Mississippi brought no 
letters from home or orders from the State Department, but 
he did have news of momentous happenings on the Asian 
mainland which made it clear that Harris must conclude his 
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treaty at once or risk seeing his labors wasted. Harris sent for 
a runner and dispatched a carefully worded letter to the 
Tycoon’s Prime Minister. 


The arrival of the steamer Mississippi, enables me to communicate some 
important communications to your Excellency 


The mutiny of the Seapoy troops in India has been put down 


The Chinese having been defeated by the French and English forces at 
Pei-hoo in the Gulf of Pe-che-lee, were compelled to submit to the terms, 
dictated by the English and French, and consequently the China war is 
ended. This leaves the English and French at liberty to direct their 
attention to Japan. I am informed that an English fleet of 30 to 40 vessels 
may be expected to arrive in the Bay of Yedo at any time, and that the 
French fleet will accompany the English. 


This is very serious news and calls for immediate action on the part of 
the Government of Japan. 


If the treaty made by me and the Japanese Commissioners is not signed 
before these fleets arrive, it is not to be expected that they will be 
contented with a similar one. On the contrary, proud of their recent 
triumphs in India and China, they will demand much larger freedom for 
the English in Japan. 


I urgently press on Your Excellency, the very great importance of having 
the treaty signed without the loss of a single day. The neglect of this 


warning may cause serious misfortunes. 


Admiral Poutiatine [Russian envoy] arrived at Nagasaki on the 8th of the 
Japanese Sixth month. 


Stated with respect (signed) Townsend Harris 


It would take at least twelve days for the courier to 
return from Yedo with the Prime Minister’s reply, so Harris 
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settled down to enjoy the visit of the Mississippi—to catch 
up on Stateside gossip and spin Japan yarns. But this was not 
to be so. 

Next morning the signal cannon boomed again, and 
the U.S.S. Powhatan steamed in and dropped anchor next to 
the Mississippi, the two side wheelers making a comforting 
show of strength in the picturesque harbor. 

As Commodore Tattnall told it, the news from the 
mainland was even more urgent. The British, in the person 
of Lord Elgin, were hot on his heels and would be in Japan 
in a matter of days. The French would be right behind him, 
and then who knew who else might show up? 

As soon as Harris had brought the Commodore up to 
date on his treaty, old Tattnall, hero of the Mexican War and 
a southern gentleman of positive opinions and impulsive 
actions, offered his thoughts. If a treaty had been agreed 
upon and lacked only signatures then, by God, there was no 
sense sitting in Shimoda. He and Harris should steam up 
there in the Powhatan and get the thing signed. 

Harris was delighted. He notified the Governor of 
Shimoda, asking for the customary protocol escort, and he 
and Heusken moved aboard the Powhatan. Shortly after 
midnight, a small boat came alongside the Powhatan and a 
Japanese prince and twenty attendants clambered up the 
ladder just as a steady rain began to fall. At dawn on that wet 
Tuesday morning, the great paddle wheels churned the big 
ship out of the harbor and, as she rounded Cape Diamond, 
her sails were hoisted and she was off for the forbidden 
capital of the Tycoon. With dense black smoke billowing up 
toward the fore- and main-topsails, and making ten knots, 
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she astounded hundreds of fishermen in the bay, scattering 
their junks to port and starboard like so many leaves. 

The Powhatan dropped anchor off Kanagawa, a good 
distance short of the capital, because the bay was reported to 
be shallow and dangerous from there on. Another Japanese 
runner was put ashore with another letter for the Prime 
Minister, and everyone sat back to wait. At dusk, the 
Americans were rewarded for their patience by a sight they 
would never forget—sunset behind Fujiyama, its snow- 
crowned summit glistening like molten gold. 

Two mornings later, the Americans awoke to find a 
tiny steamship anchored nearby with the two negotiators 
aboard. They knew the Japanese had never even seen a steam 
engine four years before, but here was this ship, manned 
solely by Japanese. Several of the Americans went aboard 
the Dutch-built craft and were impressed by her cleanliness 
and the knowledge of her engineers. 

At 9:30 in the morning, with twin swords, sashes and 
entourage, Hego-no-kami and Shinano-no-kami_ were 
welcomed aboard by a ship’s company in full dress and to 
the tune of martial music and a 17-gun salute. After a full 
tour of the ship and a handsome collation, they met with 
Harris and Tattnall in closed session in the Commodore’s 
cabin. The Prime Minister had told them to thank Harris for 
the news about the British and French fleets but to tell him it 
was impossible to sign the treaty before September 4th. 
However, if Harris refused to agree to the September date, 
then it would be all right for them to go ahead and sign it. 

The negotiators objected to that, saying they could 
never succeed if they were given the option, however 
remote, of giving in under pressure; so, the Prime Minister 
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obliged by ordering them to make Harris wait, or else. And 
so, resolved to postpone or die, they steamed down to 
Kanagawa to spend a fitful night under the guns of the 
Powhatan. 

The meeting was brief. They delivered their message 
in definite terms. They would not sign until September. The 
Council of State had convinced most of the daimyo but 
needed more time to convince the rest. To obtain the 
Mikado’s blessing, the approval must be unanimous. 

Harris did not display his disappointment, and his 
rejoinder, as he reported it to the State Department, was 
masterful. 


I replied that I did not demand any new arrangement, that I had merely 
informed them, of the approaching danger, and had given them my 
candid advice, as to the best course they could pursue, that if they did not 
agree with me, I had only to return to Simoda and quietly wait the day, 
fixed on, for the termination of the business. 


The Japanese returned to their ship to think this over. 
Before long, they were back and, for the first time in Harris’s 
experience, they had made an independent decision. Shortly 
after three o’clock on the 29th of July, 1858, they brushed 
their signatures onto four copies of the treaty—alongside the 
five-month-old signature of Townsend Harris. 

Commodore Tattnall ordered the Stars-and-Stripes 
and the Japanese red-ball-on-a-field-of-white run side-by- 
side to the top of the Powhatan’s maintopgallant mast while 
the marines fired off an extra-loud 21-gun salute. The reports 
surely reached the ears of the Prime Minister in Yedo, and 
this couldn’t have made the two negotiators feel any happier 
about their futures. However, smiling broadly, they departed 
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posthaste for their tiny ship which was soon under steam and 
sail on its way back to the capital. Returning to Shimoda the 
next day, the Powhatan passed the Russian ship Askold 
bearing Lord Poutiatine to Kanagawa. 

Harris lost no time writing to the Secretary of State. 


I have the great satisfaction in informing you, that the treaty was signed 
on the 29th instant, and that an end has been put to all uncertainty as to 
the execution of the Treaty, and my mind relieved from the intense 
anxiety I have felt for nearly two years. 


Harris’s “Treaty of Yedo” was marked by inno- 
vation, trade-offs and a true spirit of amity. The Japanese 
made major concessions. For instance, in addition to several 
consuls, the United States would now have a full-fledged 
Minister in Japan, as she did in China, and he would reside 
in Yedo. Christians living in Japan would be permitted to 
practice their own religion—a great concession considering 
how the Japanese had felt about Christianity ever since they 
had thrown the Jesuits out two-and-a-half centuries before. 

Finally, five new ports would be opened to American 
shipping. On the other hand, the treaty, while favorable to 
America, was remarkably generous to Japan when compared 
to the European pacts being imposed on other Far East 
Countries. It prohibited the importation of opium into Japan 
which meant that Japan would not be drugged into 
submission as China had been. The trade regulations of the 
treaty allowed the Japanese to collect tariffs from American 
imports (such as 35% on all intoxicating liquors). And the 
treaty promised that Americans in Japan would restrict their 
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travel to certain prescribed zones surrounding the open ports, 
while Japanese travelers in the United States (if any ever got 
there) would be allowed the run of the country. 

It was also agreed that Americans living in Japan 
would build their dwellings in compounds rather than 
scattering them through the cities, and would therefore be 
immune to Japanese law. In 1858, most treaties involved the 
concept of “extraterritoriality,” since no Westerner would 
think of submitting to Eastern courts. But here, at least, the 
agreement was reciprocal. Americans in Japan would be 
tried by American courts and any Japanese who broke the 
laws in the States (again a largely hypothetical group) would 
be delivered to Japanese justice. 

The Harris treaty was allowed to run far too long 
beyond the date he himself had set for its re-negotiation 
(1872), but at the time it was written, it was far and away the 
best treaty of its kind in existence. Thirty years later, when 
angry Japanese patriots were damning it and clamoring for a 
new one, the editor of Tokumin no Tomo chastised them 
soundly, saying, “they ought to shed tears of gratitude for 
Townsend Harris,...had he chosen, he could have done us 
terrible injury, like a lion ravaging sheep.” 
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Three 


The delay in the arrival of the treaty at home, may cause enquiry & lead 
to the publicity of this painful circumstance—I wish you not to mention 
it even to your Sisters; 


Capt. Du Pont to Sophie Du Pont 
Shanghai, China 
November 19, 1858 


Commodore Tattnall was impatient to get the treaty 
started on its long way to Washington, so he spent only four 
days in Nagasaki and then sailed to Shanghai to catch the 
British mail packet scheduled to leave there on September 
Ath. Going by the regular route (Hong Kong, Suez, overland 
to the Mediterranean, Nice, Paris, London) the treaty would 
take about three months to reach the United States. 

The Americans had not acted a moment too soon. 
Lord Elgin did indeed come to Japan on Tattnall’s heels as 
predicted. In fact he and Tattnall must have passed each 
other off Van Diemen’s Strait in the typhoon—Elgin going 
from Nagasaki to Shimoda, and Tattnall going from 
Shimoda to Nagasaki. 

When Lord Elgin reached Shimoda with his three 
warships, Retribution, Furious and Lee, he was of course 
unaware that an American treaty had already been signed; 
and Harris, we can be sure, bled every bit of pleasure out of 
acquainting him with the fact. What’s more, Harris went far 
out of his way to expedite the signing of a British pact, 
disregarding the Japanese promise not to sign one with any 
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other nation for thirty days. He let Lord Elgin take his 
interpreter, Henry Heusken, to Yedo to help the negotiations, 
and even loaned him his own, specially built, outsized 
norimon. The norimon, or Japanese sedan chair, was a 
portable torture chamber, slung from poles and carried by 
jogging bearers, and it was the required means of travel for 
all VIPs in Japan. Japanese nobles could ride in them for 
hours, sitting on their neatly folded legs, but Westerners 
found the position excruciating. 

Within a fortnight of his arrival, Lord Elgin had 
executed his treaty. But, as Harris learned from Henry 
Heusken, he hadn’t negotiated with the Japanese at all but 
had thrust a completely drafted treaty into their hands and 
told them that if they didn’t accept it he would go away and 
come back with a fleet of 50 warships, and would not only 
demand what he was now asking but would insist that all 
British subjects be allowed to go wherever they wished in 
Japan and that the Japanese people be free to accept 
Christianity. In his report to the State Department, Harris 
said he thought Lord Elgin’s attitude “altogether uncalled for 
and calculated to prevent anything like an entente cordiale.” 
But he was pleased that the American treaty was used as the 
model with only slight changes. 

The Jilustrated London News tried hard to turn the 
signing into a British coup, incidentally ignoring the fact that 
Lord Poutiatine had duplicated the American document on 
behalf of Russia and gotten it signed a week sooner, but the 
most it could manage was: 


...a treaty of commerce which it required six months’ persuasion on the 
part of the American Consul-General to induce the Japanese authorities 
to entertain, and which they only signed after the news reached Jeddo of 
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the fall of Tien-Tsin to allied arms, our able Ambassador procured, with 


additional important concessions, in the short space of eight days. 


Lord Elgin scored cleanly in the British press by 
taking his ships right up to Yedo without running aground, 
thus becoming “the first to establish the fact that the huge 
and exclusive city of Jeddo was accessible to our ships, and 
that all the shoals and dangers which our transatlantic friends 
had reported to bar the channels were pure myths fabricated 
by the Japanese.” And he scored again by presenting a pretty 
steam yacht to the Tycoon as a gift from Queen Victoria, 
although one observer quipped that giving a yacht to the 
Tycoon was like offering a wife to the Pope. 

Elgin lost points, on the other hand, by failing to get 
an audience with the Tycoon as Harris had done in 1857. He 
had been put off with the excuse that the Tycoon was ill, but 
the British press doubted that this was so—and they were 
right. 

The Tycoon wasn’t ill. He was dead. Harris 
suspected this but, according to custom, no one was 
supposed to know for a month so that proper funeral 
preparations could be made. Lord Elgin left angry with the 
insult he imagined in the prevarication of the Japanese. 

Actually, Lord Elgin’s arrival in Japan was a 
godsend and exactly what the Tycoon’s government needed 
to justify their signing of the Harris treaty. The reactionary 
daimyo had protested loudly that the Council of State had 
been panicked without reason and signed the treaty through 
cowardice alone. The British and French were not coming, 
and the Prime Minister had shown himself unfit to hold his 
position. He and another member of the Council were fired 
on the third of August. 
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And the daimyo were calling for more blood. As 
Harris explained to the State Department, 


For ten days it was a matter of doubt whether...the Princes of Sinano and 
Hego, who negociated the treaty with me, and the Interpreters who acted 
on that occasion would not all of them be compelled to perform the Hari 
Kiri i.e. rip themselves up. 


Fortunately for all these Parties, the arrival of Lord Elgin proved the 
correctness of all I had told them and justified the ministers in signing 
the Treaty with me, and they were therefore out of danger, but they have 
not been restored to office. 


Lord Elgin was aware of his debt to Townsend Harris 
and duly reported it to Queen Victoria who eventually sent 
Harris and Heusken gold snuff boxes. But once his treaty 
was signed, Elgin didn’t take time to stop back at Shimoda 
to thank Harris in person. Instead he sent Heusken and the 
norimon home in another ship along with a note of 
appreciation explaining that he was “compelled to return to 
Shanghai with all expedition.” And so, incredibly, Lord 
Elgin just managed to get the English treaty, signed and 
sealed, on board the packet with the American one, and it 
would be acclaimed in London two weeks before the 
American one reached the United States. Mr. Harris had 
been too helpful! 

Even worse, the precious treaty was destined to go 
astray. Harris had asked Tattnall to provide a special 
messenger to carry it to Washington and, having no one else 
to spare, the Commodore offered the services of his 
Secretary who happened to be his own son, Paulding 
Tattnall. 
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Tattnall wrote to Harris in October: 


I hope that my son may reach home in time to get a notice of your treaty 
in the President’s [Annual] Message. In due course of mail...he should 
arrive in Washington by the 12th November, and Congress will meet on 
the 6th of December. I urged him to all speed possible. 


In the nineteenth century, the President’s Message 
was much more of a catalog of major accomplishments of 
the year gone by than is today’s State of the Union address. 
To be included in it was a much coveted honor. And there 
might even be time for the Senate to ratify the treaty before 
the President’s speech. 

Young Paulding Tattnall was no prize. He wasn’t 
showing much promise as a naval officer, and the 
Commodore may even have welcomed the chance to send 
him home, even temporarily. As Du Pont wrote to Sophie, 


his health is not very good & his father thought it best to send him, having 
no officer to spare—the poor boy’s future is yet most indefinite, whether 
he returns to the ship or not— 


And he added: 


It is predicted that he will lose the dispatches (the Japan Treaty) & then 
himself—But I think not—he is gauche to a degree & sluggish...but he 
seems to have good principles & some religious feelings. 


Then in November he wrote: 


I have now to tell you of a very great trial which has come upon the 
Commodore & has bound him down with grief. His son behaved so badly 
on board the Br. Steamer in which he was embarked with his dispatches 
(the Japan Treaty) that he was landed at pt. de Galle [Ceylon] & not 
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permitted to proceed in the Steamer—An American coming along in the 
next Steamer fortunately took him on board & he has proceeded on; these 
are believed to be the facts in the case—the delay in the arrival of the 
treaty at home may cause enquiry & lead to the publicity of this painful 
circumstance—I wish you not to mention it even to your sisters; and 
should it get out & any enquiries made of you, say you have no 
knowledge whatever of the circumstances & turn the subject—that you 
may be able to say this I say no more myself—I had asked the poor boy 
to call & see you...receive him kindly if he should come, but do not let 
him prolong his visit. 


The Com® committed a prodigious mistake in intrusting him with any 
public business & this adds to his deep mortification—I have been to see 
him frequently & passed two hours with him last evening, he seemed 
much cheered by my visit, but the subject never being alluded to by him, 
was never of course touched upon by me. 


We can only speculate on what atrocious thing 
Paulding Tattnall did to get thrown off a British ship. Even 
stranger is the fact that the incident was never reported in the 
press—especially by the English newspapers. They should 
have jumped on it with great glee, but they didn’t. 

The wayward youth finally arrived in Washington on 
the last day of November, three weeks late and just a week 
before the President was to deliver his Annual Message. The 
State Department just barely had time to log the treaty in, 
give it a quick read-through, and get it over to the White 
House where it reached the President’s desk in the nick of 
time. 

Buchanan did indeed mention the fine treaty 
negotiated by “our Consul General in Japan,” though he did 
not mention Harris by name or say anything about the 
Navy’s contribution. The next day—December 7, 1858—he 
forwarded it to the Senate together with Mr. Reed’s China 
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treaty, “for consideration with a view to ratification,” and it 
was approved without delay and without amendment before 
the Christmas recess. 

It is almost unbelievable that the State Department in 
its wisdom decided to send Paulding Tattnall and a case full 
of dispatches back to the “Commander of the United States 
Squadron on the China Station.” Among the official 
documents were Harris’s promotion to Minister Resident in 
Japan and orders to set up his ministry in Yedo—the two 
things he had been dreaming of in his solitude. The 
Department, which had at one time gone two years, 
literally—August 19,1856, to August 19, 1858—without 
addressing one communication to Harris (not even a pay 
check) now began to heap praise upon him, but there was no 
way for the poor fellow to know it. He didn’t hear from them 
until the following June, and then it was not through the 
efforts of Paulding Tattnall. 

This time, it seems, Paulding really did succeed in 
losing himself. According to a friend of Harris’s in New 
York City, the young man, who had got his orders on 
Christmas Eve, was still hanging around a Manhattan Hotel 
in March, at which time, the friend gave him a package to 
deliver to Harris. To his horror, the friend said, that package 
came back in May “draped in black from that brilliant young 
officer” with no hint as to where it had been or where 
Paulding was at the time. 

We know that Paulding was never logged back 
aboard the Powhatan. His name does crop up later on the 
rolls of the Confederate Navy where he is listed as secretary 
to the Commander of the Atlantic Fleet, Flag Officer Josiah 
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Tattnall, CSN, but in the old Commodore’s official, family- 
sponsored biography, the name of Paulding Tattnall is 
missing from among the names of his children. 
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Four 


All eclat that may accrue to the ship that will have been detained on this 
station nearly a year beyond the usual cruise for the express purpose of 
conveying these Ministers to the U. States, will be stolen from her by the 
vessel which conveys them from [Panama] to Washington 


Lieut. James D. Johnston 
U.S. Steam Frigate Powhatan 
January 1860 


The last article of Townsend Harris’s treaty declared 
that it would go into effect on July 4th of the following year 
and that ratifications of it by the President and the Tycoon 
would be exchanged by that date in Washington, D.C. The 
choice of Washington tickled Harris, especially since it was 
the Japanese who had proposed it. They had come up with 
the idea during one of the most tedious and unproductive 
days, and, when Harris politely asked what had struck them, 
they smiled and said it was merely a compliment to the 
United States. 

Actually, the Tycoon’s government wanted the 
ceremony to take place as far away from the sacred soil of 
Japan as possible because of the violent and continued 
opposition of the daimyo. 

Shortly after the signing, the Japanese gave Harris a 
written request for a ship to carry an ambassador and some 
thirty to fifty attendants to Panama, they having no vessel of 
their own to do so, and for a U.S. naval officer to accompany 
him from Panama to Washington. He would be ready to 
leave Japan sometime after the eleventh month of the 
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Japanese year or, in the English translation, “after the 7th of 
December.” 

Harris wrote immediately to Commodore Tattnall 
and the State Department requesting a ship and setting 
February 22, 1859, as the latest possible time to have it at 
Yedo and ready for sea; but he had little hope of hearing 
from either of them soon, especially the State Department, 
because of the near impossibility of communicating from 
Shimoda. By New Year, he had gotten no response to several 
urgent requests for a ship. Happily, the Japanese themselves 
asked for an indefinite postponement, and he took the 
opportunity to have them sign a new convention promising 
not only that an embassy would be ready to leave for the 
United States by Washington’s birthday, 1860, but also that 
a copy of the treaty bearing the Tycoon’s ratification be in 
his hands by the 4th of July 1859, that at that time the 
government would have proclaimed “freedom of trade 
between Americans and Japanese throughout the Empire,” 
and that no other embassy would leave Japan for any other 
foreign country until this embassy reached Washington. 

To Harris and Tattnall, it seemed that the State 
Department was deliberately ignoring the embassy situation. 
The Commodore did get a letter from Washington dated 
December 10th after the arrival of the treaty, but, to his 
chagrin, it did not mention the Japanese or even say they had 
received any dispatches about them. Instead, it ordered 
Tattnall to Singapore to take on the Honorable John E. Ward, 
the new Minister to China. 

Mr. Ward arrived in mid-April, and Tattnall was 
infuriated to find that neither he nor the mail pouch had 
brought orders concerning the Japanese. The old 
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Commodore was getting very restless by now. Among other 
things, he was not looking forward to a summer doing ferry- 
boat duty for a diplomat the way Du Pont had done. 

A full year passed before the orders finally came, but 
at least they turned out to be just what he wanted. A new 
Commodore was being sent out in another ship to relieve 
him, and Tattnall himself was to take the embassy to 
America in the Powhatan. Completely delighted, he sailed 
over to Yedo immediately and sat down with Townsend 
Harris to make plans. 

First of all there was the question of which route they 
would take. The Japanese expected to cross the Pacific to 
Panama in the Powhatan, cross the isthmus by railroad, and 
then proceed on to Washington in another ship. Tattnall 
wanted to take them all the way in the Powhatan and did not 
want to turn them over to someone else at Panama. Of 
course, this would mean going around the world the other 
way—via the Cape of Good Hope. 

As a matter of fact, Tattnall confided to Harris that 
he would really like to show them around Washington 
himself—take them to meet the President and to observe 
Congress. He wanted this not for his own sake but for the 
glory of the United States Navy. Congress would be 
considering a bill to raise the Navy’s pay at this session, and 
Tattnall wanted to make sure the Navy got full credit for its 
part in the treaty-making process and for transporting the 
embassy to America. 

Having taken Mr. Ward along to Yedo for the ride, 
Tattnall had to get him back to Shanghai in early October, 
but he returned at once for more talks with Harris. The 
embassy, he now learned, would consist of not one but two 
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ambassadors plus a censor or “spy,” these three bearing the 
title of kami or prince, and a suite of more than 70 men. 

With the route still undecided, Tattnall steamed off 
to Hong Kong where he ordered a complete face lift for the 
Powhatan. New cabins were constructed on deck and 
cannons were removed to make way for them. Soft matting 
was laid down over the planking for the sake of unshod feet, 
many other alterations were made and, almost overnight, the 
fighting “Black Ship” was transformed into a floating hotel. 
By January of 1860, she left Hong Kong for good to go pick 
up her Princes. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were making a serious 
attempt to put together an embassy. Early in October, 
Shimmi Buzen-no-kami and Muragaki Awaji-no-kami were 
summoned to appear before the Prime Minister in the Lotus 
Room of the Tycoon’s palace and were given their orders. 
Shimmi was to be First Ambassador; Muragaki Second 
Ambassador. 

Muragaki, ex-Governor of Kanagawa, had already 
dealt with the Americans. He was one of the negotiators of 
the convention concerning the embassy and was well- 
acquainted with Lt. John M. Brooke who, as Captain of the 
tiny Fenimore Cooper, had done extensive survey work in 
the area. When he was named Second Ambassador, he 
sought out Lt. Brooke to get answers to questions about sea 
routes and problems the embassy might encounter in 
America. Brooke gave Muragaki a school atlas and some 
charts and even presented him with a piece of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable. During one of their discussions, Muragaki 
commented that Mr. Harris “had told him that there was 
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some prospect of the Americans soon making passage to the 
moon.” Brooke answered him that this was a mistake. 

Muragaki said the female members of his household 
were much dismayed by his orders, “as they were quite at a 
loss to understand the importance of the event,” but that he 
considered it “the greatest honor that a man can ever hope 
for to be given such an assignment and to have his name 
known widely over the five continents.” He knew that the 
U.S. was more than 10,000 ri away, on the other side of the 
world, so that “when it is day in that country, it is night in 
ours.” But that was just about all he knew. 

Townsend Harris agreed with the Ambassadors on 
the Panama route, but Commodore Tattnall and, no doubt, 
the entire crew of the Powhatan were hoping for the direct 
passage to the East Coast via the Cape of Good Hope—they 
had no desire to round the Horn after dropping off the 
Embassy. The Cape route was the one taken by Captain Du 
Pont on the Minnesota when he went home the year before. 
It had many advantages, and they all started working on 
Harris to point these out to the Japanese. 

Lt. James D. Johnston, the ship’s Executive Officer, 
insisted that the Commodore’s letter from the Navy 
“authorizing” him to return to Philadelphia via Cape Horn 
need not be “construed as an order,” and he wrote a private 
letter to Harris listing the drawbacks to going via Panama— 
among them “the disagreeable necessity of shifting from 
vessel to vessel and the still more dreadful passage across 
the Isthmus, where they would certainly encounter the very 
worst class of our citizens, en route to California’ —and the 
advantages of going the other way such as “an uninterrupted 
passage of the Japanese in one vessel all the way to 
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Washington through a genial climate at much less cost to the 
government.” But the underlying reason for his plea, which 
he shrugged off as “last and least,” was: 


all eclat that may accrue to the ship that will have been detained on this 
station nearly a year beyond the usual cruise for the express purpose of 
conveying these Ministers to the U. states, will be stolen from her by the 
vessel which conveys them from Aspinwall [in Panama] to Washington. 


Commodore Tattnall, with the same motivation, had 
a more telling argument. He didn’t want to alarm the 
Japanese, he told Harris, also privately, but there was a good 
chance the pin that drove one of the big ship’s paddle wheels 
would fail. It would be a great deal safer, not to mention 
more comfortable, traveling the Cape of Good Hope route 
where the distances between harbors were short and repairs 
could be made readily. The route question was still under 
discussion five days before the scheduled departure when 
Tattnall and Johnston went with Harris and Heusken to call 
on the Prime Minister and the Ambassadors. Tattnall seized 
the floor at once and explained with all the eloquence he 
could muster the great advantage of his route “in preference 
to the route across the North Pacific at that boisterous 
season.” He concluded with the comment that he was merely 
giving the Ambassadors the benefit of his experience and of 
course the decision was still entirely up to them. 

The Ambassadors listened intently to all that Tattnall 
had to say and thanked him politely. Then, taking him at his 
word, they said they still preferred to go via Panama. Their 
reasoning was elementary; they had expected to go that way 
from the beginning and had been studying up on it. “This, of 
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course, decided the matter,” said Lt. Johnston with doleful 
resignation. 

That afternoon, native boats began to bring aboard 
the Japanese luggage. First came a number of iron-bound 
boxes containing the official gifts from the Tycoon to 
President Buchanan. These were followed by numerous 
small, heavy packages which turned out to contain the 
Ambassadors’ spending money—nearly one hundred 
thousand Mexican silver dollars. 

Next came a large but compact cooking range big 
enough to boil the food for at least two hundred persons; the 
Japanese didn’t roast or bake their food. The stove was so 
securely installed by local workmen in the new “caboose- 
house” that the ship could have rolled over without its 
moving. 

There was no longer any doubt that a Japanese 
Embassy was really going to take off on this historic journey 
and, sure enough, on the 9th of February, upwards of 70 
passengers were piped aboard the Powhatan to the tune of a 
17-gun salute. With them came upwards of 50 tons of 
baggage, consisting, Lt. Johnston said, of “chests, boxes, 
bales, tubs, bundles, buckets, bowls, cooking utensils, etc. 
etc.” And toward evening, livestock joined the cargo, also in 
extraordinary numbers, and “made the night hideous,” 
Johnston said, “with their quacking, squealing and 
cackling.” Bullocks, sheep, pigs and poultry were stowed in 
dozens of pens and coops on the upper deck, wherever the 
extra coal had not already been put, and when this unusual 
assortment of passengers awoke on the morning of February 
10th to find the decks covered with four inches of new snow, 
the human contingent grew very impatient to get underway. 
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Alas, they had not reckoned with the envy of the 
English. Lord Alcock, Consul General for Great Britain, 
recently arrived, chose this time to lodge a formal complaint 
with the Japanese government, claiming that the Americans 
were being greatly favored as to the daily allowance of 
Japanese coin. The Japanese denied this and said it was no 
affair of the English anyway, but it still held up the 
embarkation by four days. 

Lt. Johnston was sure this was a deliberate delaying 
tactic of the Britishers; he had it direct from the Japanese 
interpreter with the Embassy that Lord Alcock was pressing 
the Tycoon’s government to change the destination of the 
Embassy to London right up to the last moment and, as an 
enticement, he had promised to return them to Yedo on 
England’s giant new iron ship, the Great Eastern. 

But the Japanese had their minds made up on that 
subject, too. “Accordingly, on the morning of the 13th of 
February, we got underway,” Johnston recorded. “With the 
Japanese Imperial ensign flying at the fore...we steamed 
quietly round Cape Sirofama into the rolling swell of the 
broad Pacific.” 
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Five 


The first experience of the Sea by our Japanese friends was a harsh one, 
for we had very rough weather....The poor passengers suffered much 
from seasickness, which they bore, as obituaries say “with Christian 
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patience and fortitude. 


Commodore Josiah Tattnall 
U.S. Steam Frigate Powhatan 
March 15, 1860 


Josiah Tattnall was right when he warned the 
Japanese of the perils of the North Pacific in February. Just 
three days out of Yokohama, the Powhatan ran into the 
worst storm the old commodore had encountered in all his 
years at sea. As the big side wheeler followed her course to 
the northeast, the weather became more and more boisterous. 
Hail and snow swept across the decks in violent gusts, and 
waves broke over the starboard bow with every pitch, 
drenching the poor animals in their slippery pens. The 
bullocks suffered terribly from the cold and wet and were 
soon slaughtered out of sheer compassion; but the pigs and 
sheep fared somewhat better and were spared—for the time 
being. 

The storm showed no sign of abating and, for two 
days, Captain Pearson was obliged to “lie to,” abandoning 
the course altogether and using the engines to keep the ship 
headed directly into the wind and waves to prevent her 
falling off into a trough and capsizing. During this time, the 
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The U. S. Frigate Powhatan, sketched by a Japanese painter at the time when the U. S. 
Fleet under command of Commodore Matthew Perry visited Uraga in March 1854. 
Historiographical Institute, Tokyo University. 

Muragaki-Awaji-no-Rami, Kokai Nikki, the Diary of the First Japanese Embassy to the 
United States of America, Tokyo, The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan, 1958, 

opp. p. 4. 


Powhatan’s log shows the wind blowing at whole-gale force 
(10 on the Beaufort scale) for hours at a time. 

At one point, according to Lt. Johnston, the 
Executive Officer, 


The wind changed suddenly from S.E. to S.W., thereby producing an 
extremely cross and irregular sea, from which there appeared to be no 
escape, as it was quite impossible to steer clear of its angry billows; and 
the ship was completely deluged with their foaming crests, breaking and 
tumbling over her sides from the bows to the quarters. One of the large 
boats on the starboard side was filled with water and carried clean away, 
davits and all, and that on the opposite side was so seriously endangered, 
that nothing but the most prompt and seaman-like efforts on the part of 
the officer of the watch, prevented her sharing the fate of the other. 
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The punishment went on day after day yet, through it 
all, the Japanese maintained a cheerful demeanor. But they 
were far from comfortable, and Muragaki Awaji-no-kami’s 
personal account of the voyage is strictly that of a seasick 
landlubber. On the first day out he wrote, “Most of us, who 
had been on deck composing poems of farewell for the 
occasion, began to feel sea-sick, and descended to our 
cabins, one by one.” He and the First Ambassador, Simme 
Buzen-no-kami, stuck it out as long as they could but soon 
they too went below, and there they stayed. “We are all laid 
up in bed,” Muragaki wrote the next day. “Some are 
suffering more than others.” One of his servants who had 
managed to get up on deck reported that land was no longer 
in sight and “all that he could see was mountainous waves 
rushing toward the ship.” 

When the real storm started several days later, one 
wonders how Muragaki managed to keep any day-by-day 
record at all or if he really did. “Towards evening, a terrific 
gale set in,” he said, 


...The pitching and rolling of the ship became worse; the luggage...got 
loose, and the crash of breaking china and glass was heard everywhere... 
When I attempted to get out of bed, I found it impossible to secure a foot- 
hold....Morita [Okataro], who tried to go out of his cabin, held to the door 
but fell down, upsetting the basin of dirty wash-water. His servants were 
all too sick to get up to clean the floor, and Morita, who was in a worse 
plight, having lost a decent cabin to sleep in, was obliged to [move in 
with Simme] and share his berth. The incident, which became a joke 
later, was then quite a mournful experience. 


After ten days of this and still bucking a strong 


headwind, the Powhatan detoured to Hawaii to get more coal 
and to give the passengers some relief from their 
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seasickness, even though, according to Lt. Johnston, those 
amiable gentlemen “never uttered a syllable of complaint, 
but appeared to regard all the disagreeables of their position 
as the inevitable consequences of going to sea.” The ship 
continued to toss until they were actually in the lee of the 
island of Oahu. Johnston said, “The island was discovered at 
about 4 a.m. on the 5th of March,” 


and when I went on deck at daylight, I found the Japanese had swarmed 
out like ants on a sunny day, all evincing the most exultant feelings of 
delight at the sight of terra-firma—so much so, as to justify the belief 
that they had entertained serious doubts, up to that time, respecting the 
honesty of our intentions toward them. 


From Hawaii, Commodore Tattnall wrote a progress 
report to Townsend Harris: 


The first experience of the Sea by our Japanese friends was a harsh one, 
for we had very rough weather, which, although it drove us along very 
rapidly, made the ship distressingly uneasy and uncomfortable. The poor 
passengers suffered much from seasickness, which they bore, as 
obituaries say “with Christian patience and fortitude.” They were always 
good humored, always complying, nor have they made a single 
complaint on any subject. I am sure that one fourth of the number of any 
other Nation, that I am familiar with at sea, would have caused me 
greater trouble... 


Our friends...were so anxious to get on shore for a few days, that, I rented 
a large house for them, at the expense of our Government. They have 
rejoined us after residing on shore a week. 


The greatest attention has been shown them by the authorities and 
residents of Honolulu. The King (a very intelligent and gentlemanly 
young Man) gave them an audience to which they were escorted by his 
mounted body guard. He also placed at their disposition a house of his 
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own, which he had furnished expressly for the occasion. The house is not 
large enough for the whole party, and as they declined separating, it is 
only used when official calls are made on them. 


They seemed much pleased with these attentions, but seemed, too, not a 
little wearied by ceremonies so different from their own and so strange 
to them. It is gratifying to me to see that they are evidently delighted to 
get on board again. I find that I am obliged to go to San Francisco, as I 
cannot reach either “Acapulco” or “Panama” from this; and it is proper 
that the ship be docked in San Francisco, as her copper requires repairing 
and she leaks badly through one of her supply valves. It will not delay us 
longer than a week at most... 


Our [Japanese] interpreters (this between ourselves for I would not 
mortify the poor fellows) are so inefficient as to cause me some fear that 
in the varied and sometimes delicate communications I have to make 
with the Commissioners I may be so misinterpreted as to be 
misrepresented. To obviate or remove any wrong impressions that may 
have been made through this cause, I am endeavoring to find a 
“Hollander” at “Honolulu” through whose aid I may refer to past matters, 
intelligently. 


The last news from the Ud States left Congress still ballotting for a 
Speaker, with no apparent prospect of electing one. [John] Brown the 
Murderer and Traitor, fills a felon’s grave, and I only wish that the 
Incendiary cowards who urged him on (taking precious care of 
themselves at the same time) were along side of him. I, twenty years ago, 
thought it a sacrilege to discuss the separation of the Union. I now verily 
believe, from all I learn, that it will be consummated in five years. 


Be pleased to make my regards to my friend Mr Heusken and to believe 
me 


yours with great regard. 
Josiah Tattnall 
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Before the Powhatan had continued on from Hawaii, 
an historic ship arrival had taken place in San Francisco. The 
tiny warship Kanrin Maru, a Dutch-built, 300-ton, bark- 
rigged screw steamer, had just completed the first Pacific 
Ocean crossing by a Japanese ship with a Japanese crew. The 
Tycoon had no ship large enough to carry the Embassy to 
America, but to save face he had sent the Kanrin Maru as 
“escort” to the 2400-ton Powhatan. 

The tiny ship had set forth from Japan three days 
before the American vessel. For the Japanese sailors, this 
was a daring venture into the unknown. All alone, in the 
middle of winter, they were to follow the great-circle arc 
across 4500 miles of cold, unfriendly ocean. None of the 
hundred-man crew—with one exception—had ever sailed 
out of sight of land, nor had any of their ancestors for ten 
generations before them. They had been taught by the Dutch 
how to run their ship under steam, but had had little 
experience with sail and even less with heavy weather. The 
ship carried enough coal to keep her hundred-horse-power 
engine running for six days, but the voyage was expected to 
take a month. 

Needless to say, the Kanrin Maru had run into the 
same violent storm that had battered the Powhatan. But 
instead of detouring to Hawaii, she had pushed right on to 
San Francisco, the voyage taking 37 days with winter gales 
and raging seas lashing her all the way. 

In Japanese history, the voyage of the Kanrin Maru 
stands as a major accomplishment, and rightly so. But 
without the fortuitous help of Lt. John Mercer Brooke, the 
officer who, earlier, had briefed Muragaki Awaji-no-kami 
on America, it would probably have ended in catastrophe. 
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Brooke went along on the Kanrin Maru with orders to “aid 
her Captain in the navigation of the vessel to San Francisco,” 
but ended up in virtual command of the entire venture. 

Lt. Brooke, a Virginian, had made two cruises to 
Japan—first as part of the U.S. Surveying Expedition to the 
North Pacific Ocean in 1855, and, again, in the schooner 
Fenimore Cooper in 1859 to chart the ports being opened 
under the Harris treaty. A bad storm came up while he was 
away from the ship seeing Townsend Harris in Yedo, and his 
second-in-command, Lt. Thorburn, beached the Fenimore 
Cooper near Kanagawa, damaging her beyond repair. 
Brooke and his crew found refuge in the new foreign 
settlement at Yokohama and, in October, Commodore 
Tattnall promised to take them home in the Powhatan when 
it sailed. 

In his journal, Brooke told how he managed to 
complete the survey of Yokohama harbor without a ship, and 
how well his crew was treated ashore. He condemned the 
way the sailors were gouging the Japanese by exchanging 
silver dollars for undervalued Japanese gold and expressed 
his loathing of the officers who did this—especially Lt. 
Thorburn who was making a small fortune, using the enlisted 
men’s quotas as well as his own. “I have no objection to the 
men making a few dollars,” Brooke wrote, “but I don’t like 
to see an officer engaging with them, driving bargains not to 
the men’s advantage.” In this and other matters, Thorburn 
was a constant thorn in Brooke’s side. 

In November, learning that the Japanese were to send 
a steamer across the ocean, he told Townsend Harris he 
would like to help with the navigation. When the Powhatan 
came over from Hong Kong in January, Brooke got 
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Tattnall’s blessing on his proposal and, together, they 
secured the grateful approval of the Japanese Government 
and the grudging acquiescence of the Japanese Navy. 

On the 21st, Brooke went aboard the Kanrin Maru 
along with his draftsman and nine top-notch sailors from the 
Fenimore Cooper. At the same time, much to Brooke’s 
amusement, Lt. Thorburn, rather than going home with the 
Embassy as a passenger, was ordered to duty as a permanent 
watch officer aboard the Powhatan to help take her around 
the Horn to Philadelphia. Brooke’s journal entry for the next 
day said, “Lt. Thorburn went aboard the Powhatan with his 
furniture. I presume that if there is such a thing as luck, mine 
will improve from this day.” 

Brooke’s luck on the Kanrin Maru was not all that 
stupendous. With winter weather and an unseasoned crew he 
was prepared for problems, but what he got was incredible. 
Emergency conditions were the order of the day. And no one 
was in charge. Captain Katsu, who later proved himself a 
very able naval officer, had come aboard with acute diarrhea 
and was never well enough to come out of his cabin. The 
Commodore, Prince Kimura, an official roughly equivalent 
to Secretary of the Navy and not a sailor, was confined to his 
quarters with seasickness for at least thirty of the thirty- 
seven days. But the biggest problem, by far, arose from the 
Japanese caste system. 

“An unexpected difficulty occurred,” Brooke said. 
“Of 6 officers of the grade of Lieutenant some are totally 
ignorant of their profession. The Commo: is unwilling to 
give [watches to] those who are competent...as they are not 
of as high rank as some who are incompetent....He prefers 
to leave things as they are, no stations no watches etc.” 
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The Americans quietly did what they could but, as 
Brooke’s journal indicates, the early days of the voyage were 
utter chaos. 


The weather is excessively disagreeable. No chance of an observation....I 
cannot put sail on the vessel as the Japanese are not competent to manage 
it. The officers are very ignorant....All the orders are given in Dutch... 
the helmsmen do not know how to steer by the wind....I had a fall, the 
decks are very slippery. No sand onboard. This is a rough beginning. 


The Japanese, so agile on land, were awkward and 
clumsy on the Kanrin Maru which frequently listed over to 
38 degrees. Early in the game one of the Japanese put his 
foot through the main cabin skylight, breaking it all to pieces 
and letting in a sea that nearly swamped the chronometers. 
Another stuck his hand through the face of the aneroid 
barometer. The other barometer was oscillating about an 
inch with each roll and therefore useless, but it made little 
difference for the weather was only getting worse. “Tis a 
high old cruise,” Brooke said. “But I like the novelty.” 

Several days later, “There was every appearance of a 
gale [yet] the hatches were not properly secured....The 
officer of the deck was below [and] two or three Japanese 
sailors were crouching about the deck....Several times I 
thought the sails would leave the yard. At 12 PM it rained in 
torrents, the air white.” 

In his memoirs, written forty years later, the 
Captain’s steward, Fukuzawa Yukichi, said “Storm followed 
storm. Waves broke over the deck continually.... Whenever 
the ship keeled over on her side, I could look up through the 
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The Kanrin Maru, drawn by Suzufugi Yugiro. 

Historiographical Institute, Tokyo University. 

Muragaki Awaji-no-kami, Kokai Nikki, the Diary of the First Japanese Embassy to the 
United States of America, Tokyo, The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan, 1958, 

opp. p. 5. 


skylight from below and see the tops of great waves in the 
distance....” On entering the Commodore’s cabin one 
morning after a typical night, Fukuzawa was greeted not by 
the usual sickroom scene but by an avalanche of silver 
dollars. “There seemed to be hundreds of thousands of them 
lying around.” This was the Kanrin Maru’s expense money. 
It had been stacked casually in bags in the Commodore’s 
locker and had burst out during the night. Fukuzawa mused 
that it was a pity the samurai warriors of 1860 had not known 
about money orders. It was he who had to gather up the loot 
and get it back into the locker. 

A few days later another piece of Japanese luggage, 
a large box, broke loose and started banging around. To 
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Brooke’s horror, it turned out to be full of percussion caps 
“about 40,000...enough to have blown the cabin up!” 

The Japanese eating and drinking habits dismayed 
the American sailors almost as much as their seamanship. 
They ate rice whenever they wanted to and wherever they 
happened to be. The officers hauled their charcoal braziers 
and mats out on deck when there was the least break in the 
weather and cooked up snacks at midnight or at dawn. There 
was a generous supply of sake aboard which was neither 
locked up nor rationed. The crew had little charcoal fires 
burning everywhere for tea, and they smoked pipe after pipe 
of tobacco. Only the fact that the ship was constantly awash 
with sea water prevented a major conflagration. The 
Japanese officers left their cups, dishes and kettles on deck 
“to roll and slide about so that there is nothing but 
confusion.” But, Brooke said, ““We must remember...that this 
is their first sailing cruise, that the weather is heavy, and that 
they were taught by the Dutch.” 

Brooke was clearly the only one on board who could 
handle the ship, so he had more or less assumed command, 
but the crew followed his orders only when the spirit moved 
them. The one Japanese anxious to help him was the 
interpreter, Nakahama Manjiro, who did know English and 
who fortunately was a man “of singular ability.” 

When Brooke later wrote a letter about the voyage to 
Secretary of the Navy Isaac Toucey, he had a great deal to 
say about Manjiro. 


He was wrecked in a junk about eighteen years ago [at the age of 
fourteen], was rescued by Capt. Whitfield of Fairhaven [Massachusetts], 
and was taken to the Atlantic States where he remained six years 
acquiring the rudiments of an education. He then cruised in a whaler, and 
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finally visited the gold mines of California. Meeting with some success, 
he proceeded to the Sandwich Islands where he purchased a whaleboat, 
sextant, chronometer &c., took passage on an American ship, left her in 
the vicinity of Loo-Choo [Okinawa], accompanied by two other 
Japanese, and eventually found his way to Yedo. Manjiro has translated 
a considerable portion of Bowditch’s Navigator into the Japanese 
language. He commanded an expedition to the Bonin Islands, was 
dismasted in a typhoon, returned to Yedo under jury-masts. 


Well aware that he might be beheaded, Manjiro went 
back to Japan in the early 1850s because of family 
obligations and a desire to help his nation catch up with the 
rest of the world. He was thrown in prison but, by talking 
fast, he escaped execution and convinced the Bakufu he 
could be of value in their new and unwelcome contacts with 
the West. He was a behind-the-scenes adviser during the 
Perry negotiations and, when the Kanrin Maru adventure 
came along, the fact that he knew more about navigation 
than anyone else in Japan made him an obvious addition to 
the ship’s complement and, as it developed, an ideal “first 
mate” to Lt. Brooke. 

There was one problem. The crew would not take 
orders from Manjiro. On one of the worst nights—the night 
the galley caught fire—they threatened to hang him from the 
yard arm when he tried to send them into the rigging. 
Hearing of this, Brooke went to Captain Katsu and got 
permission to hang anyone who threatened mutiny. 

From then on, the problem wasn’t mutiny, it was 
lethargy. Nobody seemed to give a damn about anything. 
Brooke asked Manjiro what the Commodore would do if the 
Americans simply refused to work the vessel and he replied, 
“let her go to the bottom.” 
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“Tt would be amusing if it were not such a serious 
matter to see how completely they abandon the ship to our 
two or three men of the watch,” Brooke wrote. After several 
weeks the officers even refused to come up on deck to watch 
the Americans work, so Brooke decided to call a showdown. 
He told his own men to go below and do nothing and sent 
word to Katsu that the Americans would not continue to 
operate the ship unless the Japanese helped. Then he waited. 
Katsu gathered the officers in his cabin and told them that 
they were under the command of Lt. Brooke, that Lt. 
Brooke’s orders would be delivered by Manjiro, and that 
they were to be obeyed. And that was that. Once the Captain 
had laid down the law, the Japanese did a complete 
turnabout, suddenly becoming cooperative, cheerful and 
eager to learn. In fact, by the time they got to California, 
Brooke was able to write to the Secretary of the Navy that 
“the most perfect harmony has existed between our men and 
the Japanese throughout the passage” [ well, almost] and that 
in his opinion they would make “excellent sea officers.” 

Of course, his highest praise, always, was for 
Nakahama Manjiro, who, Brooke thought, “had more to do 
with the opening of Japan than any man living....He was 
certainly one of the most remarkable men I ever saw.” 

When the Kanrin Maru reached San Francisco on 
March 17th, thousands of people lined the shores to see the 
odd little ship—‘“a snug, neat craft...steaming through the 
Golden gate and up the harbor,” said the New York Times 
correspondent, “bearing at her mizzen a white flag with a red 
ball in the center.” 

Since the Powhatan had not yet arrived, the crew of 
the Kanrin Maru became the first Japanese to set foot 
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officially on American soil. The San Franciscans, rarely in a 
position to roll out the nation’s welcome mat, treated them 
like kings, yet with restraint. They wined and dined all 
hundred of them but, after keeping them a few days in a city 
hotel, moved them to private quarters at the Mare Island 
Naval Base, thirty miles up the harbor. There they brought 
them fresh fruit, fish and vegetables to be prepared by their 
own cooks, and put the battered ship in dry dock where she 
was completely repaired, free of charge. 

It was two weeks before the Powhatan was sighted 
from the Golden Gate. The news was flashed to the Japanese 
at Mare Island and they were greatly relieved, their triumph 
having turned to apprehension as the days passed. And those 
on the Powhatan were just as relieved to find the Kanrin 
Maru safe. Poker-faced Muragaki wrote in his journal, “So 
deeply moved were we to meet our fellow countrymen in the 
strange land...that we just stood there a while utterly 
speechless.” 

Once in America, the Japanese found everything 
very strange, from gas lamps “which looked gorgeous as 
peonies in full bloom” to hotel rooms that had beds in them 
all day long and clear window glass you could see through. 
Just walking into the hotel was an unforgettable experience 
for Fukuzawa. 


All of us wore the usual pair of swords at our sides and hemp 
sandals....The valuable carpets which in Japan only the wealthy could 
buy from importers’ shops at so much a square inch to make purses and 
tobacco pouches with...laid over an entire room...and upon this costly 
fabric walked our hosts wearing the shoes with which they had come in 
from the streets! 
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“The Arrival of the United states Steamship Powhatan at San Francisco, Having on Board 
the Japanese Embassy, March 29, 1860.” Chinese laborers can be seen in the crowd. 
New York Illustrated News, May 19, 1860. 


“We were surprised even by the carriages,” 
Fukuzawa said. “On seeing a vehicle with horses attached to 
it, we should easily have guessed what it was. But really we 
did not identify our mode of conveyance until the door was 
opened, we were seated inside, and the horses started off.” 
In Japan at that time horses were ridden but they weren’t 
hitched up. It was young Yanagawa Masakiyo, a samurai 
servant, who recorded the funniest faux pas. His colleague 
was unable to find a hard pillow anywhere in their San 
Francisco hotel room, so he settled for the clean white 
chamber pot under his bed, “used [it] as a pillow and was 
happy. As it was hard he slept very well,” Yanagawa said. 
“In the morning when the servant saw this she was very 
much surprised.” 
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The Powhatan had scarcely docked when the Mayor 
of San Francisco startled the Ambassadors by calling in 
person to invite them to a reception. “The Mayor is the 
highest official of the local district,’ wrote Muragaki; “his 
casual manner of calling on us without notice must, I 
presume signify an expression of friendliness, rather than 
lack of courtesy.” Overlooking the Mayor’s rudeness, then, 
the Japanese accepted his invitation. 

This was but the first in an almost endless succession 
of official functions the Tycoon’s Ambassadors would have 
to attend in the United States. They were to find them all 
heavy going. Nevertheless, they would approach them all 
with the same amiable resignation that had carried them 
through the Pacific storms. 

Commodore Tattnall had been custodian and 
constant companion of the Ambassadors during the difficult 
crossing and the first few days ashore. But after seven days, 
he and Captain A. S. Taylor, of the Powhatan marines, took 
the fast mail steamer to Panama, Taylor to arrange for the 
Japanese to cross the Isthmus and Tattnall to proceed to 
Washington to arrange a proper reception for the Embassy. 

Tattnall was probably expecting to act as host to the 
Embassy on the East Coast, but before he had reached New 
York, Captain Du Pont had been assigned that duty, and 
Tattnall would never get his wish which was to take the 
Tycoon’s Ambassadors to Washington himself. 

There was no possibility of the Kanrin Maru’s 
continuing to Panama as escort for the Powhatan; her 
damage would take several weeks to repair. So on April 7th, 
the Powhatan headed south alone. 
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“The BATH TUB is made from a block of wood, the inside lined with tinplate, and has an 
artificial water fall, mirror, towel rack and doors that may be locked from the inside. On 
the WASH STAND in front of the bath is a top of white stone and a 2-sho earthenware 
water jug.” 

Yanagawa. Masakiyo, Kokai nikki, The First Japanese Mission to America (1860), ed. 
M.G. Mori, trans. Jun’ichi Fukuyama and Roderick H. Jackson, New York, Frederic A. 


Stokes, 1938. 
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Two months later, the Kanrin Maru set sail for Yedo 
and many touching farewells were exchanged. Katsu, 
Kimura and, of course, Manjiro bid fond adieus to Lt. 
Brooke, and one report has it that the Captain called Brooke 
into his cabin and invited him to help himself from a treasure 
chest (presumably the supply of silver dollars Fukuzawa had 
to gather up) but Brooke refused the offer saying that 
anything he had done was in the line of duty and was but 
small compensation for the hospitality he and his crew had 
enjoyed in Yokohama. 

Writing to Townsend Harris, Brooke said, 


The Candimar is an excellent sea boat, sails remarkably well...[and] the 
Japanese are good navigators. I had to keep some lookout during the 
passage as we had very heavy weather, but I think they can take the 
vessel safely home. 


His faith was not misplaced. Writing from Japan on 
the 5th of July, 1860, Townsend Harris reported to Secretary 
of State Lewis Cass: 


The Japanese Government steamer Cundinamarra...arrived here via the 
Sandwich Islands, on the 1’ instant, and on her return voyage was 
navigated by the Japanese alone. This is the first instance, that a vessel 
conducted solely by Asiatics, has successfully crossed the great North 
Pacific Ocean, and strikingly proves the Japanese to be so capable of 
improvement, that they might soon place themselves at the head of 
oriental enterprize, if they are allowed freely to cultivate the great powers 
they possess. 


The reports of the officers of the Cundinamarrah and letters received 


from the Embassy with full accounts of their reception at San Francisco 
and the kindness shown them by all classes of our People, have as I am 
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informed produced a lively sensation, especially among the Nobles, 
heretofore opposed to the Treaty of Yedo. 


One of the officials naively remarked to me “we did not believe you 


when you told us of the friendly feelings of your Country for us, but we 
now see, that all you said was true.” 
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Some person of polished manners, of good address, and high social and 
official rank should be appointed to accompany the Embassy, and as it 
were to do the honors of the country. 


Joseph Henry to President Buchanan 
Smithsonian Institution 
April 6, 1860 


The news that the Grand Embassy of Japan had 
landed in San Francisco was carried back East by the Pony 
Express on its first—its very first—trip. It was the only 
important news of that trip, but the Pony Express was news 
enough. It had lived up to advance billing and then some, 
coming through on time despite a sudden blizzard in the 
Sierras. There was a three-day lag between the arrival of the 
Express in St. Joseph, Missouri, and the appearance of the 
story in the National Intelligencer in Washington, D.C., on 
April 17, 1860, but that was because of a breakdown in the 
telegraph line between St. Joseph and St. Louis and in no 
way diminished the glory of the ponies. 

Since the start of the gold rush ten years before, 
improving communications with California had become a 
national preoccupation. The New York Times that same 
month had headlined the trip of the clipper ship Andrew 
Jackson around the Horn to San Francisco. She had taken 
almost three months, but had shaved a full six hours off the 
1854 record of the Flying Cloud. The trip by ship using the 
railroad across the Isthmus of Panama could be made in 23 
days, and now, messages from one coast to the other would 
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be taking less than 10 days. To President James Buchanan in 
Washington, the news of the Japanese Embassy was of more 
concern than that of the Pony Express. The Embassy had 
arrived in San Francisco three weeks earlier and must have 
continued on by now. They would be here in less than a 
month, and Buchanan hadn’t done a thing about it. The 
sooner he could find someone to take charge of the whole 
affair, the sooner he could relax and enjoy it. 

The President could surely use a diversion about 
now. In the spring of 1860, he was the target of one of the 
worst political harassments in history—the infamous 
Covode Committee hearings, led by Republicans but 
supported by northern Democrats who wanted to discredit 
the President. Ostensibly a congressional probe into 
corruption in government, the Covode investigation was 
actually a parade of charges, allegations and complaints 
against the administration, offering no chance for rebuttal 
and broadcast to the entire country by a gleeful press. 

Buchanan had been nominated by the Democratic 
Party in 1856 only because he was inoffensive. The 
Democrats would be able to continue as a majority only so 
long as they could stick together, but with each election it 
became harder for the northern and southern factions to 
settle on a compromise candidate. Buchanan, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, was devoted to the Union, but he also “understood” 
the problems of the South, and he was acceptable to both 
sides. 

On Buchanan’s desk for ten days had been a list of 
suggestions of how the Japanese visit should be conducted. 
It had been prepared by Commander John Rodgers, a Navy 
officer familiar with Japan, at the request of Joseph Henry, 
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Turn O1o-Fasinosey Gas Rrxruce now yx Tam Wurre House at 
WASHINGTON, BUT SHORTLY ‘YO BE REMOVED TO WHEATLAND, I's. 


“The old-fashioned Gas Fixture now in the White House at Washington, but shortly to be 
removed to Wheatland, Pa.” President Buchanan was always identified by the cowlick that 
shows up in photos, on the commemorative medal, etc. 

Vanity Fair, February 25, 1860. 


Head of the Smithsonian Institution. Professor Henry was 
America’s most eminent scientist, and presidents listened to 
him with the same respect Franklin Roosevelt would give to 
Albert Einstein 80 years later. Henry had sent the list along 
with a tactful letter urging the President to “give it all the 
attention which the subject demanded.” 
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Above all, Commander Rodgers had said, “some 
person of polished manners, good address and high social 
and official rank should be appointed to accompany the 
Embassy and, as it were, to do the honors of the country.” 
Neither Rodgers nor Henry suggested in writing who this 
polished person might be, but they had one person in mind. 
When Henry named him in private conversation with 
Buchanan, the President couldn’t have been more in accord. 
Of course! Captain Samuel Francis Du Pont would be 
perfect for the part. Du Pont, back from the Orient, was on 
leave and should be available. 

Captain Du Pont was a man of stature in every sense 
of the word. A robust six-foot-one, his bearing made him 
seem even taller. A female contemporary said that “in the 
full pride of a personal presence seldom equalled in elegance 
or manliness, his majestic form towers above all near him.” 
Certainly he would tower over the Ambassadors, but he 
would not overpower them, for his imposing presence was 
coupled with a warmth and sincerity that generated 
friendship. As a fellow officer said, Du Pont “had an 
irresistible voice and smile.” 

At 57, he had already spent over four decades in the 
service, and his rank of Captain was the highest attainable in 
the U.S. Navy at the time. (In 1862, he was to become one 
of the first Union admirals.) He had earned a reputation for 
bravery in a series of exploits in the Mexican War, the most 
notable of which was a march inland to rescue a detachment 
of marines in Baja California. 

Aboard ship, Du Pont was a strict disciplinarian, 
unyielding on questions of right and wrong; but he was 
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Samuel Francis Du Pont. 
Chicago Historical Society, Carte de Visite, by Brady. 
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scrupulously fair and honest, which was all the nineteenth- 
century sailor asked of an officer. When, in 1863, Du Pont 
was turning over the command of his last ship, a pay master 
said, “I saw many of the old sailors wipe the tears off their 
faces, and such universal affection and respect I have never 
witnessed.” 

The assignment that had made the greatest impact on 
Du Pont’s life to date did not involve a foreign enemy or 
physical danger, but it was a severe test of character. In 1855, 
he was named with 14 other officers of unimpeachable 
reputation, including Matthew C. Perry, to the naval 
“Retirement Board,” charged by Congress with weeding out 
useless and inefficient officers from the overgrown rosters 
of the naval service. Though he was well aware that those 
who were weeded out might become lifelong enemies, he 
took on the job with his usual zeal because he believed it was 
vital to the future of the Navy. After a year and a half of 
study, the Board recommended retiring or dismissing more 
than half the Navy’s captains, a third of its commanders, and 
a quarter of its lieutenants. Unfortunately, severe pressure on 
the government resulted in the reinstatement, one by one, of 
a large number of these officers, some of whom outranked 
Du Pont, so membership on the Board became a cross he 
would bear the rest of his life. 

Du Pont’s large and well-to-do family lived quietly 
along the Brandywine River in northern Delaware on large 
country estates where they concerned themselves with 
family matters, family businesses and intellectual pursuits 
much as their forbears had in France before the French 
Revolution. Family ties were everything. 
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Frank, as they called the Captain, had married his 
own first cousin, Sophie Madeleine, youngest daughter of 
Eleuthére Irénée du Pont, founder of the gunpowder mills 
that evolved into the giant DuPont Company. Frank’s father, 
Victor Du Pont, founded a textile business near the powder 
mills. To this day, E. I. du Pont’s descendants write their 
name du Pont, while his brother’s progeny write it Du Pont; 
so Sophie became Sophie du Pont Du Pont. She and Frank 
and her sister Eleuthera were the first children of the clan 
born in America. Sophie and Frank had no children of their 
own, but their nine siblings provided them with nearly 50 
nieces and nephews by 1860, and Sophie kept in close touch 
with everyone in the family until her death in 1888. By that 
time, there were so many du Ponts no one could keep them 
straight 

Captain Du Pont had been given a number of special 
duties between cruises. He had helped found the Naval 
Academy, being largely responsible for its curriculum, and 
he was a member of the Lighthouse Board, where he had 
worked with Professor Henry. In 1853, he had been put in 
charge of the Crystal Palace Exhibition in New York City— 
an off-beat assignment not unlike the Japanese one. On that 
occasion, also, the United States Government had turned to 
the talented ranks of the Navy for help, and Du Pont and his 
fellow officer Charles H. Davis had been detached from 
regular duty to oversee the American version of the famous 
British exhibition. The New York Times had been most 
complimentary—“‘impossible to find better superintendence 
than by Captains Du Pont and Davis...thoroughly accom- 
plished scholars and gentlemen—prompt, courteous... 
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accustomed to discipline...methodical and intelligent... 
mainly indebted for its brilliant success...” and so on. 

Clearly, Du Pont was ideal for the job. “The selection 
is eminently good,” wrote his old friend Commander 
Andrew H. Foote after the appointment was announced. “No 
one can do the honors like you—both from your experience 
among the Japanese and your native urbanity and social 
qualities.” 

Even those who thought Du Pont too courtly for the 
modern world of mid-nineteenth-century America would 
have to admit that courtliness would come in handy in 
dealing with feudal princes from Japan. 
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Seven 


Thad been laboring under a happy delusion that my Japanese cruise was 
well over, when suddenly I find myself launched amid shoals & quick 
sands, more dangerous than any I had to contend with, off the shores of 
that mysterious land. 


Capt. Samuel Francis Du Pont 
Wilmington, Delaware 
May 4, 1860 


At home in Delaware for the first springtime in three 
years, Du Pont was looking forward to his favorite season 
which was about to burst forth. Tuesday the 17th of April 
was a marvelous day. Down along the Brandywine, the 
willows were pale yellow-green and, on the hillside across 
the river, the rosy glow of maple buds made a few warm 
patches in the bare gray woods, full of life and promise. It 
would be a magnificent spring. 

Du Pont had just finished a long letter toa New York 
friend, William Whetten, who had been vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of the Crystal Palace Exhibition, 
saying he was enjoying his leave and reading a great deal. 
He recommended that Whetten read Oliphant’s narrative of 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China, especially the part about 
Japan. “The visit to Yedo and the account of the Japanese is 
singularly interesting, and they are viewed from a favorable 
standpoint,” he wrote, and then he added, “take some pains 
to see these Japanese Commissioners; they will be very 
curious.” He told Whetten he had been to Washington 
recently in connection with the bill to increase the pay of the 
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Sophie Madeleine du Pont Du Pont. 
Courtesy Hagley Museum and Library. Portrait File PO #73-441L. 


Sei 


Samuel Francis Du Pont, Carte de Visite, 3/4 length in civilian clothes. 

Presumably by Brady because of pillar. 

Written on back: “Collection of Americana, Frederick H. Meserve, 265 Edgecombe Ave., 
New York City.” 
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Samuel Francis Du Pont and Sophie Du Pont at Upper Louviers. 
Courtesy Hagley Museum and Library, Print File PO #73-441L. 


Navy and, while there, had called on Professor Henry at the 
Smithsonian to spin him a few yarns of Japan. 

On just such a morning, three years earlier to the day, 
Du Pont had got his orders to command the Minnesota. Now, 
not expecting to be called back to duty soon, he was totally 
unprepared for the strange letter he found in the mail. It came 
from Benjamin Ogle Tayloe of Washington and was an offer 
to rent two of his houses to accommodate the Japanese 
Embassy—one of these was the “Octagon” at 17th and New 
York Avenue where President Madison and Dolley had 
stayed in 1814 after the British burned the White House. 

This was the Captain’s first inkling that he might 
become involved with the mission, but other letters like it 
quickly followed including one from Captain George A. 
Magruder in Washington bringing news about the pay bill 
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and saying, “Your appointment as General Superintendent 
of the Japanese Embassy will bring you here which I am glad 
of.” Du Pont put an asterisk by this passage and penned a 
footnote to it, “I am going down to get rid of this absurdity. 
FdP” 

On the 19th, his orders came from the Secretary of 
the Navy to report without delay to the Secretary of State. 
The next day, Sophie wrote to one of her sisters. His orders 
were “in the usual laconic style,” she said. 


...SO we would not be the wiser, but for the reception of some half-dozen 
epistles from people who inform Frank they hear he is to have charge of 
preparing for and receiving the Japanese Embassy, and so apply to him 
to rent their houses, or allow them to supply the provisions, etc. Frank 
was much disgusted and annoyed as it is a business he had no wish for, 
and plenty of people on the spot in Washington would be delighted of 
the office....It seems that President Buchanan told Professor Henry he 
did not know what to do with the Japanese (there are 70 coming), and I 
suppose Henry told him he had better give them in charge to captain Du 
Pont—he had just been out there and knew something of these strange 
peoples and he would be a suitable person to receive them! The 
President, bored to death no doubt, thought this a good way of ridding 
himself of trouble and sent word to the secretary to order Frank. Frank 
intends to try to get off, and I hope he may—all this matter entre nous. 


Early Saturday morning, Du Pont was in 
Washington, having travelled all night “in the cars” after a 
busy day in Philadelphia. He scribbled a noontime note to 
Sophie saying, “General Cass would not listen to me getting 
off, putting it on public and national grounds,” adding, “if I 
do have to go into it, I shall not touch the details, will have 
any number of assistants, Lee among them.” The reference 
was to Commander Sidney Smith Lee, older brother of 
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Robert E. Lee, who had been with Perry as captain of the 
Mississippi. 

On Sunday, he sought out several personal friends to 
get their views and even went to church, he told Sophie, and 
consulted a “higher source.” His letter of Monday morning 
revealed his all but total capitulation. 


In reference to what you are most anxious to hear I scarcely know what 
to write. Iam entangled and you know when a thing is only to be got rid 
of by a churlish negative or a quarrel against institutions meant to be 
complimentary, etc., | am not the person. I saw in my first interview with 
General Cass that my appointment has a settled purpose and had been 
done by the President, himself, and [Secretary of the Navy] Mr. Toucey 
after deliberation. I made a direct request to be relieved and to have Lee 
substituted—spoke of the extreme inconvenience personally and how 
recent I had been from the seas, etc. I then asked for time for 
consideration and to submit my views as to what my position should 
be—all relief from details—all freedom from disbursements or from 
pecuniary responsibility—and on these items I have been at work. 


If I am not given proper assistants I will not serve. And the letter of 
appointment must be put on high ground as representing the President in 
this matter. The talk as to my appointment seems to have been considered 
a very nice thing on the part of the Government, and highly creditable to 
myself... 


I would give all our year’s income to be rid of it, yet it was not of my 
seeking.... My other comfort is that I may be useful and do good. The 
main idea, as emphatically expressed by old General Cass, that it was 
desirous to place near this peculiar people a “man of character.” I am 
urged on all sides to accept....If I have to go into it, I would like to have 
[Lee] as I had Davis in the [Crystal Palace]....I have Lieutenant David 
Porter recommended as the Executive Officer in charge of details. If I 
can get him, it would be a great relief to me. I have made my program 
on paper carefully. If agreed to I will have to accept. 
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At six o’clock, he sent off another letter to Sophie 
saying that everything he’d asked for had been granted and 
that he would get the two assistants he had asked for. General 
Cass had told him that every member of the cabinet had 
expressed the wish that he should take charge of the 
business. 


The Naval Commission in Charge of the Japanese: Commander Sidney Smith Lee, Captain 
Samuel Francis Du Pont, and Lt. David Dixon Porter. 

Photograph probably by W. L. Germon. 

Courtesy Hagley Museum and Library, Wilmington, Delaware. 


That evening, he started right in to work on the 
arrangements, and his first act was to change the port of 
arrival of the Japanese from New York to Washington. 
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Secretary Cass had been advised by Townsend Harris some 
time earlier to bring the Tycoon’s ambassadors directly to 
the Capital in order that “the first impressions of the 
Japanese, of our country, should be received at a place less 
excitable and tumultuous than any of our large sea ports,” 
but Cass had done nothing about this. Du Pont agreed 
completely with Harris about the impropriety of letting the 
Roanoke come in to New York. The Navy had had the frigate 
standing by at Aspinwall, waiting to take the Embassy to 
New York after they had arrived at the Isthmus on the 
Powhatan and crossed over on the railroad. In fact, the 
Roanoke had been waiting there for months. Unfortunately, 
she could not be notified of the change in orders until she 
picked up the New York harbor pilot off Sandy Hook; 
nevertheless, Du Pont told Sophie, “this will give us two 
days more [to prepare], and I presume we have two weeks 
yet before they arrive.” 

It took several days for Lieutenant Porter to arrive, 
but by the end of the first week, the three Commissioners 
had taken care of the important details and things were well 
under control. 

On Thursday, the Captain received his formal 
certificate of appointment together with a letter outlining his 
assignment and pointing out that Congress had appropriated 
$50,000 for the mission. A postscript noted that Mr. A. L. C. 
Portman, a Hollander who had been with Perry in Japan, had 
been appointed as his interpreter. 

They decided Willard’s Hotel was the best, if not the 
only, house in Washington for putting up the entire 
Embassy, despite attractive proposals from the Kimmel 
House, the Casparis House and the Clarendon and National 
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Hotels. The last of these was still suffering from the bad 
reputation it acquired in a food-poisoning episode (the 
“National Hotel Disease”) during the inauguration of 
President Buchanan. 

They agreed on a steamboat company to meet the 
Embassy at Hampton Roads and bring them up the shallow 
Potomac to Washington, and on a hack company for 
transportation in the city. They applied to the Secretary of 
State for permission to take the Marine Band down the 
Potomac, and arranged with Captain Franklin Buchanan, 
Commandant of the Washington Navy Yard, to have a 
Japanese flag made to hoist on the steam boat and later at the 
hotel. 

They decided they wouldn’t need a navy purser as 
Porter said he could handle the disbursements himself if he 
were given a good clerk, but they did hire a secretary—a Dr. 
Macdonald. 

When news came that Josiah Tattnall had arrived in 
New York City, they expected to see him in Washington 
right away. According to the newspapers, the Commodore 
arrived from Panama Friday the 27th in the Northern Light 
along with 549 other passengers and $1,455,000 in treasure 
from California. Tattnall had sailed down to Panama in the 
Golden Age along with the California delegation to the 
Republican National Convention, soon to be held in 
Chicago, on the first leg of their roundabout trip to the windy 
city. 

At this point, Du Pont could have wanted nothing 
more than to have a good long talk with his old friend about 
what to expect from his future charges. But, as he wrote to 
Sophie on Monday, “Owing to a bungle of the [Navy] 
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Department, or more properly an inexcusable slight, 
Tattnall, after announcing his arrival, was not ordered down 
here and of course has not come.” 

Tattnall didn’t get to Washington for another week. 
Du Pont was home in Wilmington, but Porter and Lee talked 
with him, and Porter wrote that the preparations for the 
Japanese had exceeded the Commodore’s “most sanguine 
expectations,” and that he had suggested nothing that had not 
already been done. 

If the old Commodore had felt slighted at his 
treatment, he didn’t show it, and on three successive days 
after he arrived, he was entertained royally. Franklin 
Buchanan gave him a lavish reception at the Navy Yard, the 
British Ambassador wined and dined him, and he was 
received by the President at the White House. 

Du Pont didn’t go down again until May 9th, but then 
he had a good meeting with Tattnall who gave him some 
valuable hints. While he was away, Lieutenant Porter had 
worked wonders. It was clear that Porter would be doing the 
lion’s share of the work and, as far as Du Pont was 
concerned, he was worth his weight in gold, relieving him of 
a thousand details, especially by dealing with the official 
correspondence which was now pouring in in prodigious 
quantities. 

But there were dozens of letters from personal 
“friends” that Du Pont had to take care of himself—many 
from people he hadn’t heard from in years, introducing so- 
and-so who would like a job with the mission or seeking an 
introduction to the princes for themselves. One billet-doux, 
inscribed in an elegant copperplate hand, came from a 
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former Wilmington connection and must have required 
delicate attention. 


Dear Frank 


How many years have passed since I have had the pleasure of meeting 
with you....May I ask you to have the kindness to tell me if the reception 
at the President’s on Wednesday, for the Japanese, is open to the public 
and, if not, when and how can I see them? Pray pardon my importunity— 
being a stranger in Washington and not having been in the gay world 
since my widowhood, I am ignorant of the custom in such cases.... 


Now Du Pont had to figure out what he was going to 
do with his charges while they were in America and, for a 
starter, he sent a note to John Rodgers asking for a copy of 
the list of recommendations he and Joseph Henry had 
delivered to the President. Rodgers replied, “I have no copy 
of the paper....If, however, it will meet your views, I can 
give you the substance of my remarks.” What he got from 
Rodgers proved to be the master plan for the entire mission. 
By the time the Japanese visit was over, Du Pont had done 
or tried to do everything Rodgers suggested. 

This was not the first time John Rodgers had played 
a significant role in shaping America’s relations with Japan. 
Right after the Perry treaty was signed, Rodgers, as 
Commander of the U.S. Surveying Expedition to the North 
Pacific Ocean, had conducted the first charting of Japanese 
coastal waters and had come to recognize many problems in 
store for both the Americans and the Japanese. Suggestions 
he made in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy were passed 
along to Townsend Harris, and Harris incorporated many of 
these into his enlightened treaty. 
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In his reply to Du Pont, he buttered the Captain up 
and apologized for fingering him for this duty, and then he 
aired his views on the political and commercial importance 
of the Japanese Embassy and the remarkable opportunity it 
presented to impress them with America. He said, “Our 
greatness lies not in the pomp of our ceremonies but in the 
appliances of science, humanity and the useful arts to the 
purposes of mankind. In showing them these appliances then 
we shall best attain our wishes.” 

Rodgers proposed showing them everything. He 
even felt they should be divided into committees, each to 
investigate a special branch so that they wouldn’t miss a 
thing. They should have tours of institutions of learning 
including the medical colleges of Philadelphia; opportunities 
to see bridges, canals, railroads and telegraphs; visits to jails, 
factories and firehouses. They should investigate America’s 
political and social institutions and travel to her scenic 
wonders, like Niagara Falls and the Mississippi River. Also, 
while America cultivated the arts of peace, she was by no 
means neglectful of warlike skill, therefore, they should be 
given an impressive picture of the country’s military might. 
Since Rodgers’s ideas had the implicit approval of the 
President and Professor Henry, Du Pont could assume that 
once the treaty formalities were out of the way, his duty was 
to show the Japanese everything the Americans were proud 
of whether the Japanese wanted to see it or not. The captive 
audience was on the way, and the show was about to begin. 


qa 


Eight 


You had better send for the Times who have a reporter here, with a dozen 
of others—these are the locusts of Egypt grown into a continuous plague. 


Capt. Du Pont to Sophie Du Pont 
Passing Mount Vernon, Virginia 
May 14, 1860 


The Roanoke arrived at Sandy Hook off New York 
late Wednesday evening the 9th of May. Here, to the 
indignation of her crew, her captain was handed Du Pont’s 
order not to land but to return some 350 miles to Hampton 
Roads to meet the river boat Philadelphia which would 
transport the Embassy up the shallow Potomac to 
Washington. 

On Friday afternoon at the Washington Navy Yard, 
a small collection of passengers boarded the “new and 
magnificent iron steamer Philadelphia’ for the trip down the 
river. Besides Du Pont, Smith Lee and David Porter, the 
official party included Dr. Macdonald, the secretary; Anton 
Portman, the interpreter; William Ledyard, son-in-law and 
frequent stand-in for the elderly and ailing Secretary of 
State; Purser Cunningham, USN; and Messrs. Welch and 
Hogg of the Navy Department. 

Smith Lee and Ledyard had brought along their sons 
while childless Du Pont had sent home for his nephew 
Charley. It is not clear whether the Captain just wanted to 
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The U.S. Frigate Roanoke with the Japanese Ambassadors approaching Sandy Hook, 
Wednesday evening, May 9th, and receiving a pilot from the Pilot Boat Jane No 1. After 
she had anchored despatches from the Secretary of the Navy were sent on board, ordering 
her to proceed at once to Hampton Roads. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, May 26, 1860, p. 402. 


give Charley an outing or Sophie, who deplored his “want of 
early culture,” thought he should be exposed to the 
broadening influences of the event. Charley, the bachelor 
son of Du Pont’s brother Charles and a long-dead first wife, 
was thirty years old, but his aunt and uncle always treated 
him like an adolescent. 

As honored guests, Du Pont had invited his old 
shipmate, Captain George Magruder, his close friend H. 
Winter Davis, Congressman from Maryland, and Mr. 
Partridge, Maryland’s Secretary of State. 

The Marine Band was aboard for the occasion. Also, 
Du Pont was obliged to take along a limited number of 
newspaper reporters apparently selected by the Associated 
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Press—though the number was not limited enough to suit his 
taste. 

The Navy Yard that afternoon was seething with 
workers, cleaning-up and painting-up to dazzle the Japanese 
when the Philadelphia returned on Monday, and they gave 
the little boat an impromptu send-off as she moved away 
from the wharf. It was a modest enough demonstration but, 
according to the reporters, the Marine Band, in new 
uniforms, sent forth a stirring martial tune from the deck of 
the gaily festooned river boat, while hundreds of colored 
flags and banners, floating cheerfully from every point, were 
answered by a thousand handkerchiefs waving farewell from 
the shore. 

The run downriver was to take all night, and 
everyone was in a mood to relax and enjoy the excursion. 
Shortly after they left Washington, a heavy rain began to fall 
and a high wind came up, but the guests and reporters settled 
down comfortably in the salon and proceeded to make 
“inroads” into the “private stores” of the Commission while 
Du Pont and Lee entertained them with “Japan stories,” then, 
“the Band played a series of soothing airs as the hour for 
retirement approached.” 

The storm worsened through the night, and heavy 
swells met them head-on as they entered Chesapeake Bay, 
but here they spotted the packet Louisiana two miles ahead 
of them and, for the rest of the night, they followed her stern 
light like a guiding star. 

When they arrived at Hampton Roads in the gray wet 
dawn of Saturday, the Roanoke was nowhere to be seen; 
however, off Old Point Comfort, they discovered the 
Anacostia, a little steamer from the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
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waiting to take aboard the heavy baggage of the Embassy; 
so, leaving her there as a lookout, they followed the 
Louisiana on in to Norfolk. As the two ships crossed the 
roads, they found themselves in a friendly race which the 
Louisiana won by a few lengths, but only after she had 
“belched forth a continuous stream of the densest smoke.” 

The Philadelphia tied up at a wharf near the Navy 
Yard and the Commissioners were soon joined by Captain 
Taylor, the marine officer who had brought the Japanese 
across the Isthmus. Taylor had gotten off the Roanoke at 
Sandy Hook to hurry ahead and help with arrangements at 
Hampton Roads and, as a matter of fact, he had just come 
down from Baltimore on the Louisiana. His report was 
discouraging. He thought the Roanoke might not have left 
New York during the storm as her shaft was cracked, and 
might not reach the roads until Monday or Tuesday. 

Those in charge of arrangements were sadly 
disheartened. Wormley, the caterer, feared that his fabulous 
creams and jellies would spoil and have to be thrown 
overboard to feed the fishes. Lt. Porter sighed for the 
hundreds of fresh flowers that graced the tables in the salons. 
These had been his final touch, and they would all wither if 
the Roanoke didn’t hurry. More important, Porter had 
chartered and provisioned the Philadelphia for only three 
days. 

Du Pont was caught in a special bind of his own. If 
the Japanese didn’t arrive before Monday it would be very 
embarrassing as he had promised to deliver them to the 
Washington Navy Yard at high noon on Monday and a giant 
celebration had been advertised for that hour. On the other 
hand, if they arrived on Sunday, all the “doings” as he called 
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them—meeting, greeting, firing salutes, transferring 
passengers, drinking toasts, etc.—would take place on that 
day, yet he had promised Sophie that he would keep the 
Sabbath-day activities to an absolute minimum. “Dearest 
Sophie... have yr letter, a good reminder of my duties & 
thank you for it.” 

The rain continued all day Saturday. The 
Philadelphia was tied up not far from the old 
Pennsylvania—‘Barron, the Sinclairs, and all the Navy men 
coming over the moment they heard we were in. Mr Davis 
was charmed with them and they with him & he and 
Partridge have enjoyed the trip beyond expression,” Du Pont 
wrote. He and his guests had dined on board in the afternoon 
and then, despite the weather, went ashore “to Danby’s, with 
several of the party and the two boys.” Porter spent $4.50 on 
half a ton of ice in an effort to save the fancy food, and young 
Charley Du Pont went for a long wet walk around the town. 
The Roanoke did not come, and eventually everyone turned 
in for the night with little hope of seeing her the next day. 

But when dawn broke over Hampton Roads that 
Sunday, the weather had cleared and there was the Roanoke 
riding at anchor at the appointed spot. The Anacostia had run 
in at midnight to give Du Pont the news, and he had quickly 
resigned himself to a Sabbath full of “doings.” His only 
concern now would be to convince Sophie that what did 
happen that day was all right, and this wouldn’t be easy, for 
the accounts she would read in the papers would certainly 
sensationalize everything. 

“My only trouble is the reporters,’ Du Pont had 
written even before leaving Washington. Throughout the 
mission he was to find newspaper reporters second only to 
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aggressive females for top nuisance honors. “These are the 
locusts of Egypt grown into a continuous plague.” 
Nevertheless, he had told Sophie to send for a copy of the 
New York Times so as to get the full story. “[They] have a 
reporter here, with a dozen of others.” 

On-the-spot coverage and telegraphic transmission 
of the news was something new, and, while the reporters 
may have annoyed Du Pont, they performed a wonderful 
service for the public even including Sophie. Using a 
vigorous, blow-by-blow, personalized style—sometimes 
writing breathlessly in the present tense—they managed to 
capture events “live” for millions of Americans who could 
not be there, and to preserve them intact for posterity. 

In America in 1860 newspapers were cheap, and they 
were interesting. They were always controversial and 
frequently maddening, but every American read them and 
thus became involved, either actively or vicariously, in what 
was going on. Because of the insatiable appetite for news, 
everything was reported in greater detail than ever before or 
since, and the result was an unbelievably complete record of 
such happenings as the Japanese visit. 

As the Times editorialized, 


No event has recently occurred which furnishes so good an illustration 
of...the facility with which the Press, as now conducted, carries 
intelligence of every description to the million, [as] the arrival of the 
Japanese in this country. Fifty years ago the news that such an Embassy 
had arrived at Washington would hardly have reached New York in less 
than a fortnight, and then the accounts would have been so meagre that 
the subsequent arrival of the strangers here would have found the public 
curiosity wholly fresh. At the present time, however, let one of the 
illustrious Pagans but light his diminutive pipe..., and before half the 
contents is burned, every boot-black in the park can tell how many puffs 
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he takes in a minute; and an hour later the illustrated newspapers will 
inform the public of exactly the shape the smoke-cloud took as it curled 
away. 


On this occasion, reporters complained that “words 
failed” and scenes “defied description,” yet, somehow, they 
all managed to turn out copy by the yard. The Times filled 
four-and-a-half columns of its six-column front page, 
pushing the 1860 Republican Convention over into a single 
column—and there was more inside. 

Like the weather, which was fresh and exhilarating 
now that the front had passed through, the newspaper 
accounts seemed to sparkle. The Times said: 


The magnificent little steamer, chartered and fitted up by the 
Government for the special purpose of conveying the Japanese Embassy 
up the Potomac River to the Capital of the nation, is a perfect picture in 
her Sunday dress of new paint, bouquets and banners.... 


The Baltimore American was charmed by the tableau: 


The Philadelphia fired up, and at 10 o’clock was approaching the 
Roanoke. The latter presented a beautiful spectacle; her clear white 
canvas had been gracefully furled, whilst the Japanese flag was thrown 
to the breeze from the foremast, and that of the United States floating 
gaily from the peak. 


Reading her Times the very next day, Sophie could 


share the sights and sounds with her husband. 


The water was as smooth as a mirror, and the air balmy. The sunlight 
glistened on the bright uniforms which filled the deck. Every window, 
porthole, or opening of any kind in the Roanoke was filled with anxious 
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faces...a Japanese artist stood on the poop deck sketching the scene. As 
the Captain’s barge left the Roanoke to bring on board Captain DuPont 
the Marine Band struck up an air, which, as no one knew what it was, we 
concluded was the Japanese national anthem 


The Captain’s barge, a cutter manned by twelve 
oarsmen, carried Captain Du Pont, Captain Taylor, Mr. 
Ledyard and Mr. Portman. A second boat carried Lee, Porter 
and the remaining dignitaries while a third carried the 
members of the press. The Ambassadors were getting ready 
in their quarters, so the reporters had a full hour to look 
around the frigate and watch the Japanese underlings prepare 
for the transfer. The American said: 


It would require more than ordinary powers of description to do justice 
to the novel and bustling scene which greeted the eye from every point 
of observation, especially as the Japanese were busy in collecting and 
packing up their luggage, a work of no little labor, in which they were 
assisted by the seamen, between whom the most amicable relations had 
been cultivated and many friendships formed. But notwithstanding a 
mutual confidence had been inspired it was plain to perceive that the 
former were quite indisposed to trust their valuable personal effects to 
others, particularly when the order was given that they were to be carried 
off the steamer and placed on board the Philadelphia. Unable to 
understand each other the jolly tars upon seizing the packages and 
bundles, hundreds in number, were stoutly resisted by the guests who 
succeeded at last in regaining their possession. Finally the interpreters 
fully explained the matter, when all worked together, and in a couple of 
hours the task was accomplished. 


When it was announced that the Ambassadors were 
ready to make their appearance, the entire company moved 
to the wardroom where the official exchange of greetings 
took place. The American’s man got it all down. 
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The commandant of the United States Marines Captain Taylor, Who, up 
to this time, had special charge of the Embassy introduced the 
Committee of Reception....The Commission was then presented by 
Captain Du Pont in the following brief sentence: “Ambassadors, I 
welcome you in the name of the President of the United States, and 
assure you that the President has anxiously expected your arrival and 
will be most happy to hear of your good health. It only remains for me 
to bid you welcome.” The reply of the Ambassadors was as follows: “We 
must say that it gives much pleasure to make the acquaintance of Captain 
Du Pont, and thank him for kind attentions. 


Du Pont introduced Mr. Ledyard who welcomed the 
Embassy in the name of the Secretary of State. Their 
attention was then called to the center table and a large box 
of blue velvet with heavy gold tassels attached. Inside was 
Du Pont’s special commission as chairman of the Naval 
Commission appointed to take care of the Japanese while 
they were in the United States. It was a handsome document, 
signed by the President and the Secretary of State and, after 
Portman had translated it for the Princes, Du Pont added 
some words, urging them to make all their wishes known to 
him and he would see that they were taken care of. 

After an expression of appreciation by the Japanese, 
Du Pont asked tactfully if they could be ready to start the trip 
to Washington by three o’clock. “The third officer, drawing 
out a handsome gold watch, remarked that 3 o’clock would 
suit them,” and the ceremony quickly came to an end. 

When the Ambassadors finally disembarked for the 
Philadelphia, “the big guns of the Roanoke thundered a 
salute, followed by music on both steamers,” as Sophie 
would read in the Jimes, and the whole spectacle presented 
“an animated, exciting and picturesque appearance.” 
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Several officers from Fortress Monroe came aboard 
the Philadelphia to invite the Japanese to visit their bastion 
on the shore, and the Japanese accepted; but the visit could 
not take place until after everyone had partaken of the 
“sumptuous dinner,” which had not spoiled, and enjoyed the 
“costly bouquets and pyramids of flowers,” which had not 
withered. 

“Sumptuous” was no exaggeration. The reporter 
from the Washington Star said: 


The table groaned under a profusion of fish, poultry, meats, fruits, and 
vegetables, prepared by the incomparable steward of the Commission, 
James Wormley; and the fruits, ices, cakes, etc., by Mr. John Boole, 
confectioner, of Washington. 


He then listed Mr. Wormley’s contributions to the menu: 


Oyster soup. 

Fish—Trout; rock; sheephead; hogfish. 

Roast—Beef; veal; mutton. 

Boiled—Corned beef; mutton; ham; tongue; chickens. 

Cold meats—Hams; tongues; boned turkeys; boned chickens; roast 
spring chickens; roast wild squabs; chicken salads; lobstes [sic] salads; 
aspic de foie-gras; aspic of game. 

Stewed—Oysters; terrapins; soup embassy; currie stew. 
Vegetables—Peas; asparagus; potatoes; beets; radishes; lettuce; rice; 
strawberries and cream. 


and what Mr. Boole provided in the way of dessert: 


Confectionery—Large pyramids (very ornamental;) Charlotte russe; 
jellies; morangues; pyramids of ice cream; bonbons; fruits glassé; large 
cakes; assorted small cakes; plombiers; water ices. 

Fruits—Oranges; apples; nuts, etc., etc. 
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and said that when they were all done eating, 


The Ambassadors, Attachés, Naval Commissioners, Army Officers, and 
invited guests now discussed the repast with apparent zest, and the most 
expensive and delicate beverages wound up the repast and enlivened the 
spirits of all partakers. Social intercourse followed for an hour. 


When the well-fed officers of the Roanoke had been 
returned to their ship, the Philadelphia moved slowly off 
toward Fortress Monroe. Her departure from the Roanoke 
was an Everest in a day of high points, capped as it was with 
the traditional manning of the yards which Du Pont once 
referred to as “the handsomest of nautical spectacles,” and 
which the Japanese were told was the highest honor that 
could be shown to anyone leaving a warship. The Baltimore 
reporter said: 


As the vessel moved slowly away, the men of the Roanoke quickly 
manned the rigging, and, at a signal, gave three cheers for the Embassy, 
which were promptly acknowledged by those from the Philadelphia. The 
Marine Band struck up “Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot”, and the 
Japanese turned out upon the upper deck, and gave a lingering look at 
the noble ship which had borne them safely from Aspinwall, and then 
turned to survey the fortress. 


The tour of the fort had not been part of the original 
plan and Du Pont was not enthusiastic about it since it meant 
another 17-gun salute and another “handsome collation” — 
this one at the Hygeia Hotel in Old Point Comfort—and the 
Philadelphia still had 160 miles to go before noon the next 
day. But he couldn’t offend the Army and, after all, the fort 
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was the largest one in America, boasting more than 400 
guns. 

Frank Du Pont would have to do a masterful job of 
letter writing to restore Sophie’s peace of mind, but, 
fortunately, he was equal to the challenge. Writing from the 
Philadelphia that very night as she steamed up Chesapeake 
Bay, he summarized the whole day in a single paragraph and, 
thanks to the remarkable efficiency of the Postal Service, 
Sophie had his letter almost before she could begin to worry 
about the newspaper reports. 


After my presentation etc. we embarked on board here under a salute and 
manned yards. I asked to forego the former it being Sunday, but having 
no control according to service rules it was done—yet in so secluded a 
place it fortunately disturbed no town etc. I regretted any doings, but they 
were impossible to avoid....[ am glad to say however that everything was 
marked by great decorum & quiet conduct on the part of all engaged high 
& low & everything so far has gone off beyond anything I could hope 
for. 


His studied candor and promptness were rewarded. 
Sophie replied—on Tuesday morning, May 15, 


My dearest Frank 


I had scarcely hoped to hear from you today & certainly not till noon— 
but yr indefatigable kindness has given me the comfort of hearing this 
morning. I felt much worried, as you may conceive, that the ceremonies 
of receiving the Japanese on board the steamer & of their visiting the f ' 
&c had to take place on Sunday—& it added materially to the trials 
which this business has brought. I am thankful that you were able to 
have things conducted with decorum and propriety—& that you have 
been satisfied that all went as well as circumstances would admit. The 
most minute reports have appeared in the papers, & at 5 oclock Charles 
was reading in the cars yesterday the account of yr arrival at the navy 
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yard in Wash" a few hours before!—he and Ann kindly came up after tea 
& brought me the newspapers & read it to me. You may suppose with 
what interest I read all that is published. 
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Nine 


In a word, Washington is intensely tickled with her visitors and her 
visitors are intensely tickled with her. 


Chicago Press & Tribune 
May 18, 1860 


If Sophie Du Pont expected to read “all that is 
published” about the Japanese, she had her work cut out for 
her. When the Philadelphia arrived at the Washington Navy 
Yard on Monday, the weather was even more sparkling than 
the day before, the crowds were enormous, and every 
newspaper in the country had a reporter on the scene. 

Congress voted to recess for the afternoon so its 
members could join in the fun, although old Senator 
Fessenden of Maine objected to “adjourning for every show 
that came along.” Stephen Douglas had planned a major 
speech in his continuing debate with Jefferson Davis over 
slavery, but was just as glad to have it postponed when he 
saw that the Senate galleries were almost deserted. This led 
to some witty remarks about the Japanese drawing better 
than the “Little Giant.” Before the House adjourned, the 
Reverend T. H. Stockton, Chaplain, called down the blessing 
of the Almighty on the Japanese Embassy and prayed that 
“the people of that far-off island may be able to see the truth 
as in Jesus, and...like ourselves may be redeemed by it.” 

Five thousand men, women and children were said to 
be inside the Navy Yard, and they were perched everywhere, 
craning their necks for a first view of the steamer though it 
wasn’t expected for another hour. Some of the youths 
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“sought higher eyries,” climbing up piles of cannon balls or 
scrambling up onto the roofs of the ship houses. “All was on 
tiptoe of expectation,” said the New York Herald. 

The reporters were reinforced by an army of artists 
who had come down early to claim the best vantage points 
and were busily sketching wharves, flagpoles, walkways and 
the crowd so they would be ready to fill in the main 
characters of the pageant when the steamer finally landed. 
Their work would appear as woodcuts in Harper’s Weekly 
Magazine, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and the 
New York Illustrated News, which gave the American public 
a weekly rehash of the news they had been reading day by 
day, served up with a bonus of on-the-spot pictures. 

Frank Leslie’s man was there with the rest, but his 
sketch would miss the deadline for the May 26 issue, and his 
boss would be forced to run a fake picture of the landing to 
avoid being scooped by Harper’s and the Illustrated News. 
His own work wouldn’t appear until a week later for, while 
Leslie’s had a lot more pictures than the competition, it never 
set any speed records. The artist for the ///ustrated London 
News would be happy to make the June 16 issue. 

Several photographers had also come early to set up 
their tripods and cameras. For some years the illustrated 
papers had depended on portrait photographs as a basis for 
their woodcuts of personalities. Now the camera was 
beginning to replace the artist in capturing the events 
themselves; more and more, phrases like “from a photograph 
by Brady” were appearing under illustrations in the press. 

Meanwhile, as the Philadelphia steamed up the river 
toward Washington, the Japanese were busy recording their 
own first impressions. “The official artist for the Embassy 
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has sketched almost the entire banks of the Potomac up to 
this point,” said the New York Times. 

Muragaki Awaji-no-kami, the Second Ambassador, 
didn’t think too much of Tidewater Virginia and wrote in his 
diary, “we saw no hills, but a drab scenery of flat lands 
covered with coppices of which the monotony was 
occasionally broken by the appearance of shacks,”—a far 
cry from Japan. But as they drew nearer to civilization, the 
view became more interesting. Muragaki was impressed by 
Mount Vernon and what he took to be Washington’s tomb 
where “every ship halts awhile, and has its band play music; 
while all the passengers and crew take their hats off in 
homage to the Father of the nation—this custom is worthy 
of note, as occurring in the nation free of all manner of 
formality.” 

Several steamers crowded with men and women 
blew their whistles as they ran past “like arrows, being built 
extremely lightly, unlike those ocean-going vessels.” One of 
these startled the people on the Philadelphia by lobbing 
something onto her decks. No one knew the meaning of the 
bombardment until a Japanese found the missile—a heavily 
weighted copy of the Baltimore Sun—in a hole near the 
smoke stack. The Japanese were astonished to see reports of 
their transfer from the Roanoke to the Philadelphia in print 
less than twenty-four hours after it took place; Captain Du 
Pont, for his part, was annoyed to find the Sun reporter had 
mistaken his tasseled commission for the treaty. 

About four miles further upstream, Muragaki had his 
first distant view of Washington—“the rows of dwelling 
houses, the President’s residence, the tall buildings of 
Congress,” and “flags flying from the tops of several 
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buildings. The scene observed through a light haze was as 
picturesque and wonderful as a mirage.” And he concluded 
with a Haiku poem in honor of the metropolis: 


Up unto the highest deck of the river-boat we climb 
to see the flowery Citadel rise in the spring haze. 


Before long, a signal cannon boomed its welcome 
from the shore and, as the little steamer made its right turn 
into the Anacostia River and came in sight of the Navy Yard, 
the passengers could see the swarms of people who had 
turned out to greet them. Then, as they approached the 
wharf, the Japanese were treated to the sound of thousands 
of Americans singing “The Star Spangled Banner” from the 
shore. 

Du Pont, reporting privately to Sophie, said: 


My punctuality in striking the wharf at the hour indicated—12—was 
much commented on, particularly as Buchanan [captain Franklin 
Buchanan, in charge of the Navy Yard] had been appealed to on Sunday 
to put a notice in the morning papers of Monday that the reception at the 
Yard could not take place at the hour named in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the Roanoke; but Buck made one of his characteristic answers: 
“No, gentlemen, this business is in the hands of the Navy now. Captain 
Du Pont said he would be here at 12 o’clock, and he will be here if he 
has to burst a boiler in doing it—” rather a way not to be in time, but 
never mind, it had its effect. Buck was evidently on a game of brag— 
taking the risks. At half past 11, the thousands on all the roofs of the 
Navy Yard began to quake, but in a few minutes, a single gun announced 
us as having come in sight, and we reached the wharf at 10 before 12. 
This time, the 10 minutes, was consumed in getting ready to land. 
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No sooner had the Philadelphia landed than the 
Embassy’s artist had his sketch book out and was capturing 
the scene at the Navy Yard. While he was doing this, Frank 
Leslie’s artist, perched on a hoisting crane not twenty feet 
away, was sketching him and his fellow Japanese aboard the 
steamer. When the two artists became aware of the situation, 
they burst out laughing and proceeded to “take each other 
down” with all the accuracy they could muster. 
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The Landing of the Japanese Embassy, with the Treaty in a box, at the Navy Yard, 
Washington. 

Harper's Weekly, May 26, 1860, p. 328. 


Once the gangway had been secured, Mayor Berret 
of Washington, with his retinue, climbed aboard the 
Philadelphia to extend official greetings. Some time was 
spent lining up the Japanese in order of importance, then 
Shimmi Buzen-no-kami, the First Ambassador, escorted by 
Captain Du Pont, led his Embassy ashore. The usual 17-gun 
salute was fired, and the procession moved slowly through 
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the crowd between lines of policemen stationed along the 
whitewashed planking. At one point, Commandant 
Buchanan stepped out and saluted the leaders. Having been 
a member of Perry’s squadron and one of the first Americans 
ever to land in Japan, he offered a sincere welcome on behalf 
of the American people to the first Japanese ever to visit the 
United States. Shimmi acknowledged his remarks with a 
dignified bow, and the procession continued. 

Muragaki was struck by the newspapermen who 
“rushed around, scribbling some notes on paper,” and was 
told these would be printed and sold the very same day. 
Unfortunately, the carriages had not been brought up, and 
there was a rather embarrassing wait at the end of the 
walkway but, as Du Pont told Sophie, “military defiling 
occupied the time,” and the cavalcade finally started off 
through the crowd on the three-mile trek to Willard’s Hotel. 

Muragaki described it thus: 


The long line of carriages was preceded by a band and two battalions of 
soldiers, and flanked on either side by soldiers, with two more battalions 
bringing up the rear. The procession moved on through the gate of the 
Navy Yard into the main street, lined on both sides with five- or seven- 
storied stone or brick buildings; and there we saw immense crowds of 
spectators everywhere. Bells were ringing in all directions as a sign of 
welcoming our Embassy. From the third- or fourth-floor windows of the 
buildings, women showered bouquets upon our carriages, which we later 
learned to be a custom among women, and, therefore intended to show 
their respectful welcome....The procession advanced slowly, halting 
frequently at every short distance, so as, perhaps, to satisfy the eager 
spectators. The sight of so many vehicles on the streets, of thorofares and 
houses, all packed literally with men and women, reminded us of a 
festival day in Yedo. They told us the city of Washington had never seen 
so great a crowd before! At first, we thought they told us so merely out 
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of courtesy; however, we later discovered that their statement was no 
exaggeration. 


A prominent feature of the procession was the black- 
lacquered norimon which housed the treaty. Looking for all 
the world like a dog house, it was slung from a shaft through 
the ridgepole so it could be carried on the shoulders of two 
men. For the journey to the hotel, it was hoisted to the roof 
of an omnibus where everyone could see it. The Princes 
themselves were not nearly so visible owing to the 
“stupidity” of the hack company in having sent closed 
catriages contrary to Du Pont’s express orders. But the 
closed vehicles were none too private at that, as urchins, 
rowdies and even “ladies” thrust their heads and hands inside 
and shouted rude questions at them during the halts. Lt. 
Johnston, who was riding with two of the principal officials, 
was asked by “numerous inquisitive females” whether they 
were men or women, to which he replied that he had spent 
60 days with the Japanese on board ship and could say they 
were indeed men. And, completely unconcerned about 
offending anyone, the Herald said, “one burly fellow swore 
that all they wanted was to have a little more crinoline and 
be right out decent looking nigger wenches.” 

The crowd, both rude and friendly, continued all the 
way to Willard’s Hotel. “Of all the sights which surrounded 
them,” the Herald said, “the strangest to the Japanese must 
have been the crowds of people from the rear rushing in a 
mad, hot haste over vacant blocks to head the procession at 
different points flying as if pursued by an avenging enemy.” 
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“GLAD TO SEE YOU!” 
Vanity Fair, I, June 16, 1860, p. 393. 


Certainly, this crowd was a far cry from the 
disciplined, feudal masses Townsend Harris had seen on his 
formal norimon entrance into Yedo in 1857. For seven miles, 
that day, the Japanese had formed up in ranks, five deep, on 
each side of the way, and at the side streets the well-ordered 
crowd stretched back as far as the eye could see—a solid 
mass of men and women. But, Harris said, “not a shout or a 
cry was heard. The silence of such a vast multitude had 
something appalling [in] it.” 

When the carriages finally reached Willard’s, Du 
Pont had the Ambassadors stand on the steps for a moment 
so they could be seen by the masses and the military 
participants. The treaty bearers had a little trouble fitting 
their wondrous ark through the hotel doorway, but 
eventually all the Japanese and their possessions were safe 
inside their new quarters. The Willard brothers had assigned 
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sixty rooms to the Embassy—one floor of the great hotel— 
and the 14th Street entrance was reserved for their exclusive 
use. According to a Times reporter, the Japanese quarters 
were “furnished in a style that would defy the descriptive pen 
of the historian of the diamond wedding...thoroughly 
renovated and refitted for the occasion.” 

Muragaki found the hotel “a beautiful five-storied 
building of approximately one square cho standing at a 
corner of the cross-roads.” He and Shimmi shared a “large 
room of almost the size of a Japanese 15-mat room, 
furnished with chairs and a carpet of flowery design.” But, 
the elegance of the furnishings notwithstanding, they 
promptly had the chairs removed and cushions arranged on 
the carpet so they could sit down “in Japanese fashion” and 
relax. “We shut ourselves in this room and enjoyed telling 
one another what we had seen on the way to the hotel,” 


“View of one of the rooms of the Japanese Officers at Willard's Hotel, Washington—the 
Officers playing a Japanese game similar to Checquers—From a sketch by our artist.” 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 6, 1860, pp. 40-41. 
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Japanese watch young lady at the Sewing Machine. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 6, 1860, pp. 24-25. 


Muragaki said. “Occasionally we could not help indulging 
in hearty laughter, so strange was almost everything that we 
had seen.” 

Trying to account for the excitement, the Kamis 
decided it “was probably that the embassy from any Western 
country wore more or less the same kind of costume, and 
consisted of but a few members, whereas the Embassy from 
Japan, a country which had remained so long behind the 
closed door of exclusion, observed customs and manners 
very different from those of the Westerners, and moreover, 
consisted of as many as 80 members, including its retinue of 
servants.” 

Of course they were right. The Press & Tribune said: 


The “great demand of the age,” so far as Washington is concerned, is 
novelty no matter in what shape, manner or direction it comes, and for 
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once the demand is fully met. A dissolution of the Union would be voted 
a bore, for we have had it so often that it has got to be stale; but there is 
nothing about the Japanese that is not new. They have their own way of 
doing everything—of eating and of sleeping, of dressing and of 
worshipping, of smoking, of cooking and of saluting. ... 


In a word, Washington is intensely tickled with her visitors and her 
visitors are intensely tickled with her. 


People all over the country were eager to hear what 
the Japanese really looked like, having glamorized them in 
their imaginations ever since Perry’s visit. The first eye- 
witness report to hit the East Coast papers had been quite a 
disappointment. It was a letter from the regular 
correspondent for the Times at Aspinwall who had observed 
the Embassy as it crossed the Isthmus by train and who had 
said, 


I will only remark that, in my opinion, none of them will be hanged for 
their beauty, whatever else fate may befall them. In the Indian 
delegations that sometimes come to Washington, many have a noble 
appearance and dignified front but most of [the Japanese] are squat 
figures, scarcely five feet high any of them, with big eyes, big mouth, 
lank, sallow cheeks, and of all the abominably-dressed people in the 
world, they are decidedly the worst. 


Du Pont saw this item just as he was leaving for 
Hampton Roads, and he hit the ceiling. He was going to have 
enough trouble handling these proud, sensitive strangers 
without gratuitous insults from the press. Meeting the 
problem head-on, he had assembled all the reporters on the 
Philadelphia, showed them the unkind report, and appealed 
to them to be more tactful. Du Pont told Sophie he thought 
he had had a great influence on the reporters and he 
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obviously had, for the Times correspondent aboard the 
Philadelphia wrote: 


After seeing these people, and observing them closely, I have arrived at 
a conclusion different from your regular Panama correspondent, and his 
criticisms upon them are to be regretted. They are the most polished of 
any people known; gentle in manners, and amiable in countenance. Their 
personal appearance is pleasing, though as strange to us as ours must be 
to them. 


Du Pont needn’t have worried about this. Even 
though the Japanese didn’t wear cloth of gold or look like 
characters from a fairy tale, they rarely failed to make a very 
favorable impression on those who met them. “At first sight, 
the inferiority of their size and the plainness of their costume 
occasions a feeling of disappointment;” the Chicago reporter 
said, “but a closer observation enlists the interest of the 
beholder, and by degrees their faces...begin to assume the 
expression of intelligence which betokens a high degree of 
civilization.” 

It was the quiet intelligence of the Japanese that 
seemed always to surprise the Americans. A Washington 
Star reporter said, 


Good natured, docile as lambs, possessing the largest degree of intellect, 
they are curious to know the names and uses of everything they see, 
which they learn to pronounce and describe in an incredibly short time. 


They really did wear two swords in their belts, and 
this kept reminding the Americans of the enchanting 
possibility that they might use the small one at any moment 
to commit hara-kiri. The public was also fascinated with the 
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way they wore their hair, “so far as any was left by the 
barber,” as the Herald put it. 


All is shaved off to the very skin, except around the temples, and low 
down on the back of the neck, from whence it is brought up on all sides 
to the top of the head and fastened by a string, and then bent forward, 
well stiffened with pomatum, in a queue about four inches long, and of 
the size of one’s finger, and pointed forward over the front part of the 
head, which is left completely denuded of all hair. 


The physicians went so far as to have all their hair shaved 
off. 

The Japanese skin was described as dark with a tinge 
of copper. The eyes were dark brown and the shape of their 
faces and the set of the eyes was “strongly indicative of their 
Mongolian origin,” the National Intelligencer said, adding 
that there was such a likeness among them that they might 
almost all pass, not only as sprung from one race, but as 
children of one family. 

When at long last a weary Du Pont was able to sit 
down and write his own version of the Washington welcome, 
he told Sophie, “No occasion has come up to it. The 
innaugurations have been literally nothing....It amounts to an 
excitement I have never seen—some of it vulgar curiosity 
and ignorant curiosity, too, but a large share seems to think 
of the historic event and the consequences it may result in.” 
He was still charmed with the Japanese, he told her, and they 
seemed to be pleased with him. “They had not understood 
until some time after our arrival on Monday that I was to 
remain with them. You can hardly imagine their 
satisfaction." 
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“Charley will tell you all...if you can make him talk. 
I believe he has enjoyed his trip—he has seen a great deal.” 

Nephew Charley dutifully checked in to see Sophie 
on Wednesday before 10 o’clock in the morning; but getting 
Charley to talk was something else. He appears to be the only 
American on record who refused to react to the Japanese 
Embassy—but then Charley was, to quote Sophie, a “very 
peculiar man.” 

She asked him if he had had a pleasant trip and he 
replied, ““Yes—I think it was—quite pleasant—” (“‘in a tone 
of doubtfulness” to Sophie's way of thinking.) 

“Well, on the whole do you think you were repaid for 
going?” 

“Oh, yes—I think so—I saw a good deal—” He 
would have stopped there, she thought, if she hadn’t prodded 
him by asking if he’d had a pleasant day at Norfolk on 
Saturday. 

“Well—it was rather boring.” He had, however, 
walked all over the town. 

“Your uncle saw many of his naval friends?” 

“Yes.” 

“That made it very pleasant for him.” 

VER 

Having reached another dead end, Sophie tackled the 
primary subject. What about the Japanese? Charley said he 
thought them very plain. 

“Did they look intelligent?” 

“Y es—I think so—they looked round a good deal.” 

“The papers said they were drawing all they saw?” 

“Yes—they tried to—poor attempts, mere childish 
things.” 
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Sophie ended her letter by saying she had told 
Charley she wished his uncle would bring two or three of the 
Japanese to see the powder mills because she and the whole 
family wanted to get a look at them. On this point, finally, 
Charley spoke up, volunteering that there would be at least 
six reporters with them if they came and everything about 
the family would be put in the papers. 

“T was perfectly horrified,” Sophie said, “& perfectly 
cured of any wish for the visit.” 


It disgusts me to see yr name paraded in the papers any how—but to have 
the blessed seclusion of our home invaded by reporters, would be too 
great an infliction to recover from—How I do love the quiet solitude here 
more and more, as IJ hear of all the “doings” in this fussy, frothy, fibby 
world!— 


Don’t think me become misanthropic, but the thought of the Brandywine 
desecrated by newspaper reporters quite overwhelmed me. 
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Ten 


So we came at last to America, to Washington, the Capital 
And found it decked with blossoms, fragrant and lovely, 
Nearing the end of the sunny month of Yayoi. ... 

Our hearts in unison are filled with happiness and bliss, 
To see our Nation’s light extend to this strange land; 


Ambassador Shimmi Buzen-no-kami 
Washington, D.C., 1860 


Washingtonians were grateful for the recent storm 
that had given the capital a much needed bath. “We have 
been almost drowned out by a long and severe rain storm, 
which has played sad havoc with the low portions of the city, 
but has thoroughly cleansed Pennsylvania Avenue for the 
grand entree of the Japanese,” wrote a correspondent for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer who called himself “Bohemian.” 
“The public grounds and gardens never looked better, and 
the trees which line Pennsylvania Avenue are beginning to 
make quite a display.” It was May, and glorious weather was 
here at last. 

The Japanese had landed in Washington at the best 
possible moment. The rain had scrubbed everything clean 
yet had stopped in time to run off the unpaved streets. Thus, 
road surfaces had achieved their optimum consistency—the 
mud had thickened as much as it could before drying into 
dust. 

A young lady wrote in her impressions of the city, 
that, “the public grounds, yet untarnished with that unique 
compound which defines itself as Washington dust, are 
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quivering with the light verdure of their delicate flowers— 
and the scent of flowers overpower the motley odors of the 
public streets.” 

There, indeed, was flower power! For among the 
plagues of Washington, odors were foremost—even worse 
than dust. Most came from the open sewers. Some arose 
from the garbage and slops dumped into the streets. Others 
came from the slaughter houses and farm animals; geese and 
hogs, long since prohibited by law from roaming loose 
“south of Massachusetts Avenue,” were nonetheless seen at 
large everywhere in the city, adding their bit to the chronic 
olfactory pollution caused by the horses. 

Townsend Harris had wanted the Japanese to get 
their first impression of America from Washington, D.C., yet 
in 1860, Washington, itself, was no showplace—just a 
second-rate town spread out thinly over the ambitious 
network of streets and boulevards laid out by Pierre 
L’Enfant. And its obvious shortcomings always drew snide 
comments from foreigners. 

The Capitol, temporarily without a dome, was a 
perpetual construction project; and the Washington 
Monument, abandoned a third of the way up for lack of 
funds, was an ugly truncated stump of granite. The other 
major buildings that rose above the Potomac marsh—the 
Patent Office, the Post Office, the Treasury, the White House 
and the Smithsonian  Institution—were individually 
impressive and comfortably in scale with the city’s grand 
plan; but between them the streets were unfinished and 
uncared for; and Washington’s houses, although many were 
quite handsome, were spotted singly or in twos or threes on 
largely vacant blocks. The only urban concentration was 
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along “The Avenue” (Pennsylvania) in the mile between the 
Capitol and the President’s House. The Smithsonian, the 
Washington Monument and the mall were actually on a large 
island, cut off from the rest of the city by the Washington 
Canal. Most of the city’s sewage found its way into the 
canal, not to flow away but just to rise and fall with the 
Potomac’s minor tide. 

The city’s population of 61,000 (which the 1860 
census reported as 50,000 white, 9000 free colored, 1800 
slaves and 1 Indian) was highly volatile, rising in winter 
when Congress was in session and dropping in summer 
when anyone who could got out of town. Washington was a 
city of transients, but it was ill equipped to take care of them. 
Accommodations were poor—mostly boarding houses— 
and just getting around was difficult. It was typical of the 
city’s ironies that the beautiful new Post Office building with 
its stately Corinthian columns was almost unapproachable 
through the muck of the unpaved streets surrounding it, yet 
it had the only stamp window in town. 

Washington was also earning a reputation for 
lawlessness. Assault and robbery, arson and prostitution had 
increased rapidly during the 1850s, and police and fire 
protection were woefully inadequate. Ordinary people did 
not feel safe going abroad after dark. 

The English had always taken special delight in 
ridiculing the unfinished American capital. And it is true that 
from 1842 when Charles Dickens called it the “Headquarters 
of tobacco-tinctured saliva,” till 1861 when Anthony 
Trollope described it in merciless detail, it hadn’t changed 
much for the better. Trollope wrote that with the aid of the 
city map, a man could lose himself in Washington’s streets, 
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not as he might in London, but “as one does in the deserts of 
the Holy Land, between Emmaus and Arimathea,” and he 
found the synthetic metropolis “most presumptuous in its 
pretensions,” and said it was “but a ragged unfinished 
collection of unbuilt broad streets, as to the completion of 
which there can...be but little hope.” 

English criticism always made the Americans 
furious, but they had only themselves to blame for 
Washington’s shortcomings. Unfortunately, Congress was 
in charge and Congress didn’t give a damn. Once having 
authorized the great capital city, it left it to a few thousand 
permanent residents to pay all the bills. This situation would 
continue on into the 1880s when Congress finally faced up 
to its responsibilities and the flowering of the capital could 
begin. 

The Japanese also wrote about Washington but, 
unlike the British who had come to disparage, they had come 
to learn. Everything they saw was new and different. In their 
diaries they detailed the most mundane features of mid- 
nineteenth-century American life—utensils, procedures and 
manners that Westerners took for granted. At the same time, 
they either complained about or completely ignored the 
things the Americans tried hardest to impress them with— 
theatricals, fancy food and the like. Naturally, this seldom 
occurred to their American hosts. 

The content of the Japanese diaries illustrates the 
basic cultural differences between this long isolated 
civilization and the Western world. Problems of translation 
and interpretation exaggerate these differences so that the 
English versions sound almost as if they had been written by 
visitors from outer space. 
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First of all, the way the Japanese saw things was 
strongly affected by the difficulties of verbal communication 
at this early stage. Going back and forth through English, 
Dutch and Japanese meant that the Princes did not always 
understand what they were being shown—though they 
nodded and smiled—while the underlings were lucky if they 
took in ten percent of it. 

Secondly, the English translations of what the 
Japanese recorded are far from exact and they often “read 
funny” like the English instructions that come with modern 
Japanese equipment. Usually, there is no precise word 
counterpart for a Japanese character so the translator has to 
make a choice. Then too, as with different versions of the 
Holy Bible, the translator’s own background and intent will 
shade meanings. Certainly, the two English translations of 
one of the diaries (Muragaki’s) made forty years apart read 
quite differently. 

Many of the Japanese kept diaries and, while they 
were written in classical Chinese calligraphy which is 
difficult to decipher today, a dozen of them have been 
published in modern Japanese and at least two in English as 
well. Muragaki-Awaji-no-kami’s account is full and 
authoritative and is the most frequently used primary source 
for the Japanese side of the story. He wrote with more 
warmth and humor than the Americans might have expected 
from his sour countenance and general reticence, but his 
single-minded dedication to the mission kept him aloof from 
much of the fun, and he wrote as if he expected the Tycoon 
himself to go through his diary when he got home. The First 
Ambassador, Shimmi Buzen-no-kami, confined himself to 
poetic impressions (“Our hearts in unison are filled with 
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happiness and bliss/To see our Nation’s light extend to this 
strange land.’’) 

Two officials of the second echelon, Morita Okataro, 
the staid old treasurer, and Namura Gohachiro, the chief 
interpreter, were in the middle of most that went on but their 
journals are disappointingly short on human interest. The 
most entertaining and revealing accounts were kept by 
underlings—Kato, Yanagawa, Nonomura, Fukushima. 
Wide-eyed and filled with outrageous misinformation, their 
diaries nonetheless deal frankly with the manners, morals 
and mechanical marvels of America as they saw them as well 
as with the misadventures of their companions. 

Kato Motoge’s journal was slim, but soon after he 
got back to Japan, an educated man named Mizuno 
Masanobu heard him lecture on his experiences and was so 
impressed that he borrowed the journal and expanded it, 
interspersing its terse passages with a transcription of the 
richer material from the lectures. Thus was created a most 
engaging set of impressions covering everything from food 
(the bread is not bad but the rice is like glue), women (they 
talk too loud and laugh too hard), medicine (all liquids and 
no herbs) and body odor (the Caucasians smell dreadful but 
are clean because they change their underwear several times 
a day) to immoral sexual conduct (holding hands and kissing 
one’s spouse on the street in broad daylight). Kato criticized 
his compatriots, decrying the bad table manners of those who 
stuffed apples, oranges and sugar into their capacious 
sleeves for future reference and those who disposed of milk 
and other inedibles under the table. 

He described the bathroom at Willard’s as having a 
door that locked from the inside, a narrow tin-lined tub with 
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separate dragon’s heads for introducing hot or cold water, 
and a copper thing with fifty holes that let the water gush 
down. He was dismayed by the water level which barely 
reached his belly button but learned that he was supposed to 
lie down to get wet all over. He found that by applying soap 
liberally and scrubbing with a long-handled brush he could 
get fairly clean, and that when he finished and pulled out the 
stopper the water would go “gawa, gawa, gawa” and 
disappear into the wall. A good feature of the whole peculiar 
system was that it could be repeated any time, day or night. 

One of the First Ambassador’s servants, 25-year-old 
Yanagawa Kenzaburo, kept one of the most complete 
accounts, and it was translated into English in 1933. 
Yanagawa wrote down exactly what he saw and his 
observations are supplemented with accurate but simple 
drawings. He was a good cataloguer (“all the bedrooms had 
mirrors, clocks, pictures, beds, tables, chairs, bureaus, 
mantelpieces, fireplaces, carved statues, etc., which were 
wonderful”). But when it came to the “why” of things, he 
was so far down the pecking order that, like the last child in 
whispering-down-the-lane, he usually got a _ garbled 
explanation. Passing Mount Vernon, for instance, Yanagawa 
reported, “This is the place where the first President George 
Washington, retired,” but he added, from God only knows 
what pre-Lenin source, “After the President died he was put 
in a glass coffin so that even now he looks like a living 
person.” 

Studying the ladies, Yanagawa found they used 
“perfume and oil so that their hair is lusty and though the 
majority have light brown instead of black hair yet they are 
very pretty and looked like a waxed doll....Poor people 
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cannot wear silk dresses because they are expensive,” he 
said, “but they wear printed cotton...the evening gowns of 
wives and daughters of very rich men cost from $1,000 to 
$10,000, hence poor men cannot marry.” 

On his first day in Washington, Yanagawa noted, 
“The people of this country, both men and women are 
white.” But later, he took note of the blacks. 


There is a gap between the white man and the negro and the white man 
has made the negro his slave. The negro is not allowed to go into the 
hotel, the auditorium, the tea house, theater etc., where the white man 
goes....Anyone of good character except a negro may be elected 
president. 


In general, he found the Americans “big hearted, 
honest and faithful.” They “do not scorn foreigners and are 
kind to strangers...are simple and honest like Japanese born 
in the mountains or on the farm who have never been spoiled 
by the big city.” Then, in almost the same breath, he said, 
“The Russians are like the Americans.” 

On the other hand, he found that “the English...have 
a very bad disposition. Occasionally they cheat others and 
are impolite. Because we came to America they are jealous, 
hence we are more carefully guarded. A cartoon printed in 
the newspaper showed a Japanese and an American walking 
hand in hand while an Englishman stood by looking on, 
gnashing his teeth.” 

Like all the Japanese, Yanagawa was mystified by 
the American preoccupation with modesty, particularly in 
the bath. “One person bathed at a time so that others would 
not see the naked bather,” he said, and “even poor people go 
into their own bedroom and lock their door when they 
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change their shoes and stockings.” And, like Kato, he was 
convinced that rich people changed their underwear three 
times a day and even poor people changed theirs once a day. 

Commenting on religion, he said, “The people of the 
whole country are Roman Catholics” (The ideograph 
probably meant Christians as well). 


There are temples here and there in the city. Men and women both gather 
to hear the sermon. In the intermission they sing and chant. The principal 
object of their worship is the image of a naked man about forty nailed 
through his hands and feet to a cross and whose side is pierced. 


The people of this country are not allowed to drink whiskey freely except 
on Sunday and Monday. 


The mere nobodies like Yanagawa and Kato were 
able to explore Washington while their superiors were 
making protocol visits. Yanagawa’s complaint about his 
body guard—“we could not ramble freely about as we had 
to stay with our guides and guards” is vaguely reminiscent 
of Townsend Harris’s objection to the “spies” in Shimoda. 
True, they had to sign in and out of the hotel and there were 
two guards with them whenever they went out, but the 
guards were only to keep them from losing themselves in the 
aforementioned wilderness or being mobbed by the public. 
They weren’t supposed to keep them from having fun. 

In fact, nineteen-year-old Fukushima Keizaburo, a 
servant of Oguri Bungo-no-kami, reported in his diary that 
the guards had taken his party to a whore house. He said they 
hadn’t recognized it as that sort of place until one of the girls 
came over and sat on his lap. When he looked around in 
consternation and found a guard winking at him, he and his 
friends suddenly realized where they were and dove for the 
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exits. Fukushima explained that they would surely have been 
beheaded had they stayed there and anyone from home 
found out about it. 

The President’s house was “surrounded by an iron 
fence with one large entrance but without any tower or pond 
in the yard,” Yanagawa said. “There is no policeman in the 
President’s house and no fortress in his yard.” This seemed 
to bother him and, with his feudal background, he was 
amazed at the democratic informality of the President’s 
court. “The President and members of the government 
sometimes go for a walk wearing ordinary clothes without 
any bodyguard, and no one recognizes them or speaks to 
them,” he said—a sharp reminder that in 1860 the word 
“assassination” had not yet blasted its way into the American 
consciousness though it was well enough known in Japan. 
The failure of the President or any other high ranking 
officials to dress in ceremonial costumes and the fact that 
they would “engage in business or farming” in their spare 
time puzzled Yanagawa and led him to the conclusion that 
“the people think a great deal of their country but not half so 
much of their President.” 

To Muragaki and the other Kamis the President, 
however the Americans regarded him, was an important 
personage on a level with the Tycoon. Although the business 
of their mission was the exchange of treaty ratifications, the 
high point would be the ceremony of presenting the 
President with their letter of credence from the Tycoon 
which had to come first. Until this was accomplished, they 
would do nothing else, and they wasted no time making 
contact with the government. “We wrote at once to General 
Lewis Cass, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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announcing our arrival in Washington, and requesting an 
interview with him,” Muragaki said. 

Through Du Pont, the visit was arranged for May 16, 
just two days after their arrival. Du Pont suggested that they 
take only a few attendants, dress in travelling costumes, and 
go without fanfare the few blocks to the Secretary’s office. 
Time enough for pomp and ceremony when they met the 
President himself. Du Pont also arranged for two Japanese 
advance men to look over the State Department so that the 
Ambassadors would know what to expect. 

The Department occupied an unpretentious brick 
house at 15th and Pennsylvania Avenue adjacent to the 
grounds of the White House. It stood in the shadow of the 
massive Treasury Department building which, thanks to 
Andrew Jackson, abruptly terminated the long sweep of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and blocked the grand view of the 
executive mansion from the Capitol. 

The Japanese were obliged to climb the stairs to 
reach the Secretary’s second floor office. Then, despite the 
press of onlookers, Du Pont organized them into some 
semblance of a formal procession and led the way with the 
First Ambassador while Lee brought along Muragaki, and 
Mr. Reed, erstwhile Minister to China and passenger of the 
Minnesota, took the arm of the third Prince. 

The Ambassadors found General Cass tall, like so 
many Occidentals, and of mature age—probably over 
seventy, they guessed—and as genial and easy as if they had 
just dropped in from a nearby town and he were an old, old 
friend. Though it sounds like high praise to an American, the 
metaphor, as used by Muragaki, reflects their suspicion of 
excess familiarity. 
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It is doubtful if anything could have prepared them 
for what was to happen. Muragaki noted that General Cass 
received them in the same office where he performed his 
daily duty, his desk strewn with books, “without offering a 
cup of tea even!” The Ambassadors put this all down to “one 
of those strange Barbarian customs.” 

Speaking from behind his cluttered desk, still seated 
while the Kamis and their aides stood before him in rigid and 
rapt attention, the old General made the usual speech of 
welcome which was punctuated by the two interpreters, 
Anton Portman and Namura Gohachiro, rendering it bit by 
bit into Japanese by way of Dutch. At length, Cass concluded 
with, “I am directed by the President to inform you that he 
will receive you tomorrow, at noon, at the Executive 
Mansion, for the purpose of presenting your letter of 
credence from his Majesty the Tycoon,” and this, of course, 
was the real meat of the meeting. 

Shimmi-Buzen-no-kami then replied. He welcomed 
the opportunity to offer thanks for each particular kindness 
shown to all Japanese past and present by the United States 
of America or any of her citizens, from Lt. Brooke and the 
repair of the Kanrin Maru at San Francisco to the passage of 
the Embassy itself in the Powhatan, the Roanoke and the 
Philadelphia, not to neglect the accommodations at 
Willard’s Hotel and, last but not least, the kind attentions of 
Captain Du Pont and the Naval officers of the Commission. 
In conclusion, he accepted with deepest appreciation the 
invitation to be received at the court of President Buchanan 
the next day at noon. 

As each bit of his speech was translated from 
Japanese to Dutch by Namura—who had an awkward habit 
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of stammering when he was nervous—all of the principal 
envoys bowed a little lower in the direction of the Secretary 
of State until observers feared they would fall on their faces. 
But, when the formalities were concluded, the Ambassadors 
straightened themselves up without incident and Cass asked 
them to be seated—on chairs of course—and they perched 
primly and expectantly in a semi-circle around his desk. 

Other dignitaries were introduced, including Mr. 
Preston, Minister to Spain, and Mr. Black, Attorney General; 
then Cass tried his luck at a bit of tri-lingual small talk. After 
a few unrewarding forays, he gave up and sent for help—his 
three young Ledyard grandsons whom he had placed at the 
ready for just such an emergency. The boys advanced and 
made stiff bows to the Princes and then shook hands with 
them. This proved such an effective ice breaker that Cass 
also wigwagged for his granddaughter—the apple of his 
elderly eye—with whom, according to the New York Herald, 
the Japanese shook hands “with uncommon heartiness.” 
Young Miss Ledyard was “followed by the eyes not only of 
the Japanese, but of everybody present.” 

Alas, she was also followed by the female relatives 
of every member of the State Department. The ladies must 
have been fairly leaning against the door, listening for the 
slightest excuse to enter, for they “forced in rapidly” 
according to Du Pont, their presence making the room “quite 
warm,” as one reporter put it. In a half-hearted attempt to 
apologize for the invasion, Cass told the Japanese he didn’t 
know how they regulated their ladies, but in this country, it 
was the ladies who regulated the gentlemen. The 
Ambassadors replied with deep solemnity that they had 
already noticed this difference between the two countries; 
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“Interview of the Japanese Ambassadors, on Wednesday, May 16th, with the Secretary of 
State at the State Department, to make arrangements for the reception by the President— 
The Princes and their suite under the charge of the Naval Commission, consisting of Capt. 
Du Pont, Lt. Porter and Commander Lee—from a sketch by our special artist.” 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 2, 1860, p. 1. 


and their reply left no doubt as to which country had the 
more advanced system. In fact, they spoke with such 
conviction that Secretary Cass had some difficulty keeping 
a straight face, and Du Pont moved quickly to break up the 
parley. However, as he told Sophie, “all went well,” 
although, thanks to the females, “It required some 
engineering to extricate the embassy.” 

American women, whom Du Pont found to be “the 
most curious & the most indelicate people to be called 
respectable that I have yet met in the world,” continued to be 
a problem that would dog him throughout the mission. But 
if he was annoyed by them, his wife was furious! She 
expressed herself in a letter to their nephew Henry, a student 
at West Point. 
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One thing that has worried and shocked yr. Uncle very much, is the 
curiosity & boldness of the American women, intruding in crowds 
everywhere. I regret very much the bold manners our countrywomen 
have gotten into; it is perfectly refreshing to turn from the city belles, to 
such sweet modest girls as your young sisters—may they ever remain 
untarnished by the vulgar assurance of fashionable life! Lina is like a 
sweet delicate rose, half opened....Eleu has grown very beautiful...& this 
I believe is owing to her religious feelings which have gradually 
developed in her heart. 
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Eleven 


The limited furniture of the East Room was seized, and used to elevate 
the ladies....One of the chairs accommodated three ladies and a Senator 
in this manner. Even the marble slabs under the mirrors were not 
overlooked. 


Harper’s Weekly 
May 26, 1860 


By the time Townsend Harris had loaded the 
Tycoon’s traveling troupe aboard the Powhatan, all the 
original stars of the cast had been replaced by new ones— 
several times. The Grand Embassy now consisted of two 
Ambassadors and a “Censor,” all with the rank of Kami, or 
Prince, and all appointed by the new strong man of Japan, 
the Tairo, li Naosuke. Lord li had been given emergency 
powers during the deliberations with Townsend Harris, and 
it was he, against fierce opposition, who had provided the 
main driving force for the Japanese Government to adopt the 
treaty. 

First Ambassador and leader of the delegations was 
Shimmi Buzen-no-kami, Prince of Buzen, a handsome 40- 
year-old aristocrat. In spite of his gentle ways, the Japanese 
considered him to be endowed with miraculous powers of 
leadership and the rare ability to distinguish between a 
critical detail and a split hair. 
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dave Woes ‘3 ta iv Mat . 
The First Japanese Embassy to the United States. From left: Shimmi Buzen-no-kami, First 


Ambassador; Morita Okataro, Treasurer; Oguri Bungo-no-kami, Censor; Naruse Zenshiro, 
Governor; Muragaki Awaji-no-kami, 2nd Ambassador. 


Yokohama Municipal University. From a photo by Messrs. Howes & Co. in San Francisco, 
New York Illustrated News, May 26, 1860. 

Reproduced in Collected Documents of the Japanese Mission to America, 1860, Vol. VI, 
picture no. 4, Tokyo, Association for Japanese-U.S. Amity and Trade Centennial, 1961. 
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AIM'ME BOOJHEA NO-KAMT, PLUIWT EMHANSADOI, MOORAGAKL AWAJSE NO-KAMI, SECOND RMEASSADOR. 
THE JAPANESE EMBASSADORS TN THEIR STATE COSTUME, 


“The Japanese Embassadors in their state costume.” First Ambassador Shimmi Buzen-no- 
kami and Second Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami. 
Harper’s Weekly, June 2, 1860, p. 337. 
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SIMMS-~-BO OZEN-NO~KAMIL 


CHIEF AMBASSADOR. 


Chief Ambassador Shimmi Buzen-no-kami. 

Lieut. James D. Johnston, China and Japan: being a narrative of the cruise of the U.S. 
steam-frigate Powhatan, in the years 1857, ’58, ’59, and ’60. Philadelphia, C. Desilver 
1861. 
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MOURAGAK 1-AWAADSI-NO-KAMI. 


SECOND AMBASSADOR. eee ‘ 


Second Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami. 
Lieut. James D. Johnston, USN, China and Japan..., Philadelphia, Charles Desilver, 1861. 
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OGURE-~BUNGO-N0~KAMI. . 


CHIEF CENSOR. 


Oguri Bungo-no-kami, Censor. 
Lieut. James D. Johnston, USN, China and Japan..., Philadelphia, Charles Desilver, 1861. 
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Second Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami, eight 
years older than Shimmi, was sent along as elder statesman, 
being “well-seasoned in the affairs of the world.” As 
governor of Yokohama, he had come into contact with many 
foreigners, among whom was the shipwrecked Lt. Brooke. 
Lt. Johnston, aboard the Powhatan, regarded Muragaki as a 
taciturn “make-weight,” but admitted that the poor man 
suffered so dreadfully from seasickness that it was hard to 
make a fair judgment. The look of deep concern he wore 
throughout the mission was at least partly due to a chronic 
toothache, and American newsmen frequently mentioned 
that he was missing several incisors. As it turned out, Du 
Pont dealt equally with Shimmi and Muragaki on important 
matters, and for us today, Muragaki emerges as the more 
important of the two since he was the Embassy’s chief 
chronicler. 

The third Kami, the so-called “censor” or “spy,” 
Oguri Bungo-no-kami, was only 35 years old but was said 
by the Japanese to have remarkable ingenuity and a stout 
heart. Lt. Johnston considered him “without doubt the 
shrewdest and most practical character of them all.” Both 
Oguri Bungo and Shimmi Buzen gave the Americans much 
delight because of their names. Mr. Harper’s illiterate 
scrivener, Downing, for instance, called Shimmi a “little 
Jappyknee ov intemperate habits—the Prince ov Boozy.” 

In major supporting roles were Morita Okataro, 49, 
the Treasurer, and Naruse Zenshiro, 39, “Superintendent of 
Foreign Affairs,” who became known as “The Governor.” 

The American public, with the help of the press, soon 
learned to distinguish the leading Japanese as individuals, 
but more as individual characters of a comic opera than as 
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real human beings. The cultural gap and the difficulty of 
communicating about anything intangible made it virtually 
impossible for the Yankees to probe into the Oriental 
personality. Today, with the Japanese side of the story 
available, especially through their diaries, one gets a slightly 
better idea of the human qualities of the 1860 visitors—not 
only of the pride, honor, loyalty and personal discipline 
which the 1860 Americans did not recognize, but also of the 
more private feelings of love, fear, homesickness and 
amusement that the Japanese managed to keep hidden. Still, 
because of the natural reticence of the visitors and of 
Japanese historians as well, it is hard to guess what their 
personal lives and feelings were really like. 

The three Princes and two leading officers, with their 
interpreters, artists, doctors and clerks, were attended by 
dozens of servants, guards, cooks and bearers—the entire 
company numbering over 70 souls. To this day, no one is 
sure how many there really were. Muragaki wrote that they 
totaled 81, but the interpreter who went along on the return 
journey to Japan told Du Pont there were 76 aboard the 
Niagara, and this was the number accepted by USS. 
officialdom. 

To Western eyes, the Embassy was overlarge for the 
purpose, but it was embarrassingly small by the standards of 
Japan where the size of a nobleman’s suite was a direct 
indication of his status. Whenever a kami or daimyo set out 
on a journey, he was accompanied by an enormous retinue 
in livery, and the Tokaido Highway was perpetually alive 
with the colorful trains of these important personages 
traveling to or from the capital. 
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Of his first historic pilgrimage to Yedo, Townsend 
Harris wrote that his personal suite, including “coolies,” 
numbered one hundred and fifty men. By the time the 
Governor of Shimoda and other officials had joined the 
procession with their suites, Harris’s party numbered more 
than three hundred and fifty persons. 

With three Kamis, the Tycoon’s Embassy to the 
United States rated a cast of thousands. However, their 
retinue was much smaller, ostensibly because the Powhatan 
could not transport a larger one—for which good fortune the 
U.S. Naval Commission could only be grateful. 

Seventy-six strangers in kimonos was more than 
enough for Captain Du Pont. Had the five principals come 
alone, he could have handled them just as he would have 
wanted to—with comfort and decorum. As it was, he was 
managing a circus, and the carnival atmosphere was 
attracting reporters, autograph hounds, aggressive females 
and all sorts of rabble, and this vexed the Captain sorely. 

As for the Ambassadors themselves, Du Pont had 
been charmed with them from the first. Not only was he 
impressed with their dignity and sense of mission, but he 
found them to be more pleasant company than he had 
expected and was “glad in spite of all the trouble and worry” 
that they had fallen into his hands. 

“T was two hours this afternoon with the Princes and 
their principal officers....It was deeply interesting....Make 
me tell you all about these two hours with them,” he wrote 
to Sophie. Unfortunately, these hours were not recorded on 
paper. 

The three Kamis were much concerned about the 
President’s reception at the White House which was to be 
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the climax of their mission, and they leaned on Captain Du 
Pont for advice. “The Princes begged me that everything 
should be en regle, for nothing would so much injure them 
and the peaceful relations now being established as any 
disorder in their presentation.” 

They asked if they might go to the East Room 
themselves and practice there as they would have done in 
Japan. Du Pont and Mr. Ledyard actually went over to the 
White House and got permission for this unusual procedure, 
but, when the Kamis found out they would have to go out at 
night, they decided to do their rehearsing in Willard’s after 
all. They had already asked Lewis Cass and now they asked 
Du Pont for “some idea of the customary etiquette and 
ceremony” of a presentation to the President of the United 
States. Again, they were told there was no set etiquette and 
they should do whatever pleased them. They then asked if 
they might follow the precedent set by Townsend Harris in 
his visit to the Tycoon, and Du Pont told them that would be 
just fine. Harris, of course, had followed Japanese etiquette, 
and his audience with the Tycoon had been a most carefully 
regulated affair. 

Incidentally, Harris’s costume for this audience had 
been the subject of some criticism at home. Secretary of 
State William Marcy had issued orders in 1853 for U.S. 
envoys to wear the simple dress of an American citizen when 
appearing at royal courts; but Harris, seeing this as a unique 
situation, wisely ignored Marcy and dressed up in a gold- 
embroidered coat, blue satin pantaloons with a broad gold 
stripe down each leg, a dashing cocked hat with gold tassels 
and a pearl-handled dress sword. To have appeared in a 
“simple black costume of coat and trousers in the same 
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fashion as any merchant” (Muragaki’s description of 
President Buchanan’s attire), would have been an insult. 
Harris did not remove his shoes or kowtow, but he did put 
on a brand new pair of shoes at the entrance to the palace and 
made many deep bows during his audience. Yet, he was 
allowed to walk upright into the Tycoon’s presence while his 
Japanese escorts, including the Governor of Shimoda, 
crawled forward on their bellies. 

In Washington, the Princes started getting ready 
early, and when Du Pont arrived at their apartments, he 
found them fully dressed—‘“the most astounding crew of 
men that I ever witnessed.” The dresses of the Japanese were 
gorgeous. 

The First Ambassador wore a slate-purple silk 
kariginu, the traditional wide-sleeved, wide-shouldered robe 
used only on occasions of the highest order. On his head he 
wore an eboshi, a small black headpiece with green braided 
cords, and he carried a short sword with a silk-twined 
scabbard in addition to the ever-present hara-kiri dagger. 
The second and third Princes were also dressed in kariginu 
in different shades of green, and they also wore eboshi and 
carried two swords. All three Kamis wore sandals woven of 
silk threads which they kept on throughout the ceremony as 
a concession to American custom. 

Morita Okataro and Naruse Zenshiro wore horoginu, 
brocade robes appropriate to their rank, and corresponding 
headpieces, while two officers of superintendent’s rank wore 
su-o, Wide-sleeved robes of linen, and Namura, the 
interpreter, a samurai costume of “ramie cloth,” called a 
kamishimo. All the Japanese wore wide trousers beneath 
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their robes, so wide in fact that Secretary Cass said they 
should have worn hoops inside them. 

While the Japanese were dressing, a military parade 
was forming up on Fourteenth Street outside the hotel. The 
United States Marines, the Ordnance Guards and the Marine 
Band were drawn up and waiting for the short march to 16th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. When the envoys came out of 
Willard’s, the command was given to present arms and, after 
three rolls of the drums, the band struck up “Hail Columbia.” 

Lt. Porter made sure that, this time, there were open 
carriages so the thousands of spectators jamming the 
sidewalks, windows and rooftops would not be cheated. As 
the principals took their places in the carriages—Shimmi 
with Du Pont, Muragaki with Smith Lee, Oguri Bungo with 
Col. Preston and Morita Okataro with Ledyard—the 
personal suites of the Japanese took station around the 
vehicles. Each Prince had three footmen, one spear bearer 
and three retainers while the Treasurer and the Governor 
each had two spear bearers, two retainers and a sandal 
carrier. Porter had arranged a separate carriage for the treaty 
box and its samurai guardian and chose to ride in it instead 
of with a Japanese dignitary. 

Samurais carrying pikes and heraldic standards of 
embroidered silk lined up in solemn dignity between the 
rows of U.S. Marines stationed along the sidewalks. And 
there were ranks of grey-uniformed Washington police to 
head the procession and to follow it. When the signal was 
given, the band struck up the “Grand March” from Norma, 
and the whole company set off for the White House— 
notwithstanding the cobblestones which made walking 
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extremely difficult for the Japanese soldiers in their wooden 
sandals. 

The rich Oriental fabrics were glorious in the warm 
May sunshine, but the faces of the Kamis were impassive, 
showing no emotion or excitement. They apparently had no 
thought except of solemn purpose. But Muragaki’s journal 
reveals a different story. 


I could not help smiling, finding myself feeling quite elated at 
representing Japan in such grand style in the foreign land; and I looked 
around almost proudly, even forgetful of my own ignorance, as the 
wonder registered in the faces of the crowd, as they pressed forward to 
see our party in strange costumes such as they had never seen before nor 
could ever have imagined. 


Captain Du Pont, surveying the whole scene, found 
it entirely satisfactory. “It was very handsome,” he wrote to 
Sophie. 


“Arrival of the Japanese Ambassadors at the entrance of the White House, Washington, on 
their way to be presented to the President—From a sketch by our special artist.” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 6, 1860, p. 17. 
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At the White House, the principals were shown to an 
oval anteroom which Du Pont described as “rich & 
beautiful,” with striking views of the presidential gardens 
and the green all the way to the Potomac. It was decorated 
with flowers and a “potted vine with three...bunches of 
grapes fully ripe,” he said. Muragaki paid no attention to the 
grapes but was impressed by the bright blue carpet and 
matching draperies and by the “large glass windows” and the 
huge mirrors on the walls. He was also pleased to see a 
sizable collection of Japanese gifts on display, some brought 
from Japan by Commodore Perry and some sent along by 
Townsend Harris. 

Everyone was tense. Using the mirrors, the three 
nervous Kamis checked their ceremonial finery while their 
naval escorts squared their shoulders, patted their whiskers 
and flicked imaginary dust from their epaulettes. On the dot 
of twelve, Secretary Cass appeared. It was time to go in. 

Originally, the reception was to have been official, 
meaning that only members of the government would be 
admitted; but the “social” pressure was too great. “I hear the 
members are to take their families to the reception—which 
means that all Wash" will be there as every woman will 
attach herself to some one or other member,” Du Pont 
sputtered to Sophie. “Women ruin everything!” Sure 
enough, for the past hour, the East Room had been filling up 
with people, more than half of them female. 

Harper’s illiterate humorist, “Corporal Downing,” 
reflected the President’s problems with the Mormons of 
Utah, feeling the Capital had turned into a Salt Lake. “Why, 
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ev’ry member had at least three wives on an average—sum 
on ’em homely as thunder, and sum nice enuf tew ete.” 

The ladies in their gaily colored gowns and the 
military in full-dress uniform did make a marvelous display 
in the East Room. The Navy Captains, including Franklin 
Buchanan and Josiah Tattnall, were properly impressive. 
Even the junior officers were splendid and the women flirted 
with them outrageously, but a senator was heard to remark 
that the officers “should not have appeared in apparel so 
handsome, at least until after passage of the bill to increase 
their pay.” Heading up the Army officers, old General-in- 
Chief Winfield Scott, 6 feet 4% inches tall and proportioned 
to match, stood out as always. 

When Speaker Pennington came into the room with 
50 members of the House, which had just recessed, there was 
sudden concern whether there would be any room left for the 
ceremony. The Army and the Navy were pressed into service 
to clear a passageway, and the President entered, followed 
by his cabinet. 

At this moment, the sound of the Marine Band 
outside announced that the procession had arrived from 
Willard’s, and the crowded room was thrown into complete 
confusion. Gentlemen elbowed one another to secure better 
vantage points for their ladies, and wheeled the elegant 
rosewood sofas and chairs out from the wall for them to 
stand on. According to the New York Herald, one of the 
chairs accommodated three ladies and a senator, and even 
the marble slabs under the mirrors were not overlooked, one 
pretty young lady setting herself in a looking glass with an 
elegant frame. Corporal Downing said a girl up on the back 
of a chair saw a fellow staring at her pantalettes and she 
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giggled. When everybody “shushed” her, she looked 
ashamed. 

And well she might have. Fortunately, the Japanese, 
when they entered, looked neither to right nor left, nor up at 
the mantel pieces and the pantalettes. When they weren’t 
looking directly into the face of the President, they were 
staring at the floor. 

The three principals advanced to the open space in 
front of Buchanan, stopping after each several steps to bow, 
and then they stood while Shimmi Buzen-no-kami delivered 
the short speech written for this moment and translated into 
Dutch before he left Yedo. Namura read it, Portman 
translated it into English, and then Shimmi presented 
Buchanan with the letter of credence from the Tycoon to 


“His Majesty” the President. Some people thought the 
document was the treaty. It was written on elegant paper and 
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“Reception of the Japanese Embassadors by the President at the White House, May 17, 
1860” 

Harper’s Weekly, May 26, 1860, p. 329. 
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“Reception of the Japanese Embassy by President Buchanan in the East Room of the White 
House, Washington.” Labeled, left to right: “The Bearer of the Treaty; Capt. Lee; 
Interpreter and Ambassadors; Capt. Porter; Capt. Portman; Capt. Du Pont; President 
Buchanan; Gen. Scott; Secretary Cass” 

The Illustrated London News, June 16, 1860, p. 580. 


decorated with birds and flowers in gold leaf with the 
message itself brushed in large and graceful characters. 
When the presentation was over, the Ambassadors 
stepped back to allow Morita and Naruse to be presented. 
Then they retreated and left the room. Du Pont followed 
them to the anteroom, ascertained that they had completed 
the ceremony as their protocol required, and then brought 
them back to hear the President’s reply. Buchanan, provided 
with an advance copy of Shimmi’s speech, was ready with 
his own in which he welcomed the Embassy and expressed 
his gratification that it was the first which their great empire 
had accredited to any foreign power. Then followed a 
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session of good old American handshaking, with Du Pont 
officiating graciously as chief of protocol. 

The cabinet officers other than Lewis Cass were 
presented and their areas of responsibility explained. In 
order they were: Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury; 
John B. Floyd, Secretary of War; Jacob Thompson, 
Secretary of the Interior; Joseph Holt, Postmaster General; 
and Jeremiah Black, Attorney General. For some reason, 
Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, was not there. 

Even after they were introduced, these men meant no 
more to the Kamis than they do to the average American 
today, yet they were scarcely a typical cabinet. Cobb of 
Georgia, Thompson of Mississippi and Floyd of Virginia 
were ardent states-righters and secessionists, using their 
offices to encourage the separation of the Union. Even now, 
Floyd was quietly shifting military supplies to Southern 
arsenals. It was Buchanan’s failure to put a stop to this kind 
of thing that, seven months later, would cause Secretary of 
State Cass to resign in disgust—the first cabinet member to 
leave as the Civil War drew near. 

Following the cabinet, General Scott was presented. 
Vice President Breckenridge was called for but failed to 
materialize. Then, the Speaker of the House was summoned 
and he, “with difficulty and not a little delay,” said the 
National Intelligencer, “oared his way through the sea of 
ladies’ bonnets and officers’ epaulets which tossed and 
billowed between him and the high place of honor.” 

Muragaki found this part of the reception heavy 
going. “As the greeting seemed to continue endlessly, I 
availed myself of the first opportunity to withdraw to the 
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anteroom, after making an obeisance of leave-taking. We 
drove through the same streets to our hotel.” 

Anxious to get all the official business accomplished, 
the Ambassadors exchanged their ceremonial finery for 
traveling costumes and were out again to “leave cards” at 
foreign embassies. It was not until later in the evening when 
they returned to Willard’s that they had a chance to gather 
together and talk over the day’s experiences. 

The status of the American President puzzled them 
mightily and they wondered if they had not overdone in their 
approach to the White House reception. Since the President 
was elected every four years, he was clearly different from a 
king. 


Nevertheless, as the Imperial letter was addressed to him, we adopted 
such manners of etiquette as befitting the presence of the Monarch, by, 
for instance, wearing our kariginu. We felt slightly put out of 
countenance, when we discovered that the Americans attach little 
importance to class distinction, and dispensed with all matters of 
decorum. 


It especially bothered them that the President had 
permitted ladies to be present at the ceremony. 

They were also confused about the forthcoming 
election and had gotten the idea that everyone already knew 
who would be Mr. Buchanan’s successor. 


Upon our inquiry how they could tell before the election, we were told 
that this gentleman would be the next President because he was related 
to the present President. Judging from this, I am doubtful if the 
constitutional system of this country may last for many more years. 
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But for all the minor concerns, the Ambassadors 
were delighted with the way their big day had turned out. 


We were, however, exceedingly happy and satisfied to have attained the 
object of our mission abroad, an achievement worthy of any man’s 
ambition, when we learned that the President was highly appreciative of 
our mission and took pride in showing this occasion to other nations, by 
permitting various newspapers to carry pictures of our party dressed in 
ceremonial robes of kariginu. 


Suffer the folk of a foreign land to look upon 
This glory of our Eastern Empire of Japan. 
Forgetting their meek ignorance, how proudly today 
Shine the countenances of Japan’s Embassy. 


Captain Du Pont was also happy if not quite poetic, 
and he wrote to his “Dearest Sophie,” 


The great event is over—the Presentation of the Embassy to the 
President—as we navy men say there was not a hitch from the beginning 
to the end & it could not have been better done at the Tuileries....The 
Japanese went through their part with ease, grace & aplomb....The 
success of the things is in all mouths & my Princely friends are relieved 
of a weight which greatly oppressed them. 


The illustrated weeklies did indeed run pictures of 
the great event. On May 26, Harper’s Weekly used a 
woodcut of the East Room reception scene, complete with 
ladies on the mantel-pieces, for its two-page center spread 
and, on June 2, it featured the three “Japanese Embassadors 
in their State Costume” on its front page. 

The Princes weren’t on the front page of the first of 
these two Harper’s Weeklies because of another big story 
that week. A little-known lawyer had just won the 
Republican nomination for president, and the May 26 front 
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page was occupied by a woodcut portrait of the “Hon. 
Abram Lincoln, of Illinois, Republican Candidate for 
President. [Photographed by Brady].” 
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HON, ABRAM LINCOLN, OF ILLINOIS, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 
re dtc {Puorocnarump ny Bray.) 


Harper’s Weekly, May 26, 1860, p. 321. 
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Twelve 


We were shown to the large hall where affairs of State were being 
discussed...the scene, we whispered among ourselves, resembled 
somewhat that of our fishmarket at Nihonbashi. 


Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami 
Washington, D.C. 
May 23, 1860 


Despite its increasing polarization, the 36th Congress 
of the United States managed to get together a bipartisan 
committee of both houses to call on the Japanese at Willard’s 
Hotel and invite them to Capitol Hill. The Ambassadors had 
declined to accept this or any other invitation until they had 
met the President, but when his reception was over they sent 
word via Du Pont that they would visit Congress on May 23. 

Americans were not so sure they wanted the Japanese 
Princes to see their legislators in action. When the date was 
set, the New York Independent hoped no “‘scene,’ such as 
the present session has frequently afforded will be presented 
to them, lest they take back to Japan very singular stories of 
the practical workings of popular and representative 
institutions.” 

This particular congress, which immediately 
preceded the Civil War, was stormier than any other in 
American history before or since. To start with, it had taken 
eight weeks of wrangling before the House compromised on 
Governor Pennington of New Jersey, a new member, as 
speaker. By the time Congress got down to business, 
ruffianism and name calling had become routine, and the 
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galleries of the Senate as well as the House were packed with 
idlers and unfranchised damsels who egged their heroes on 
as if they were knights in a joust. Some members came 
armed to the sessions and, just before the Japanese visit, a 
challenge to a duel was issued on the floor of the House by 
Mr. Pryor of Virginia whose seconds carried his card across 
the aisle to Mr. Potter of Wisconsin. 

The Embassy had arrived in Washington while the 
country was choosing up sides for the fateful election of 
1860. It was while they were there that the Republicans 
nominated Abraham Lincoln and the Democrats finally split 
their party in two, preparing the way for the dissolution of 
the Union. And with no idea of what was going on, the 
Japanese were to become walk-ons in this drama. 

When Du Pont called for the Princes to escort them 
to Congress, he found them both cheerful and cooperative. 
The day before, they had successfully completed their 
official business with Secretary Cass. “The exchange of 
ratifications was very interesting,’ Du Pont told Sophie. 
“They were so much pleased with the concluding official act 
at the State Dept, that in the evening they sent Mr Portman 
to ask me to celebrate it ‘Japanese fashion’ by drinking a 
glass of wine on the occasion—Mr Mason of the Senate, & 
Mr Sherman & Morris of the House went with me & with 
Lee & Porter it was quite pleasant.” 

It was another balmy day and the feeling of good will 
was still strong when Du Pont and his aides helped the 
Princes into their carriages for the ride along Pennsylvania 
Avenue. At the Capitol, both houses were in session. The 
Kamis and six of their principal officers were shown to 
special seats on the floor of the new Senate chamber where 
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they had a good view of the action. They were soon 
surrounded by senators and the legislative procedure was 
explained but, in spite of Portman’s careful translation, 
Muragaki got the idea that matters concerning the whole 
country were debated in the Senate while the affairs of the 
individual states were discussed in the House. He thought 
the “forty or fifty members” of the Senate, seated in a semi- 
circle in front of the Vice President, were to express their 
views on each question and then the Vice President would 
make up his mind. “The President,” he said, “did not attend 
conferences or debates, but gave due approval to whatever 
decisions were made by the Vice-President in most of the 
state affairs.” 

When they arrived, the Senate was completing the 
routine business of the day, almost all of which concerned 
either slavery or Indian problems. The first item had been a 
letter from President Buchanan urging fast disposition of 550 
Negroes the U.S. Navy had captured with the slave ship 
William off the Isle of Pines. They had been left at Key West 
with 500 others recently taken off the slave ship Wildfire to 
await return to “some port in Africa.” Buchanan told the 
Senate that Key West was “both on account of a deficiency 
of water and provisions, and its exposure to the yellow 
fever,...one of the worst spots for an African negro depot 
which could be found on the coast of the United States.” 
Still, they were probably better off there than “liberated” at 
some spot in Africa hopelessly remote from their homes. 

That morning, by coincidence, the Navy Pay Bill had 
come up for a final vote and was passed. In Du Pont’s eyes 
it was “the right bill,” and he was jubilant. 
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This morning, just as I was going into the senate, Mr. Mallory 
[Democrat, Florida] called to me that it was through the Senate, finally, 
where it had to be returned from the House. 


It has only now to be signed by the President to be a law. There is great 
rejoicing at this event and it increases liberally everybody’s pay. Our 
means have a thousand dollars a year added to us. 


The bill gave $4,500 per annum to captains 
commanding squadrons and correspondingly lower amounts 
to other officers. According to the New York Times, the 
congressmen were on their best behavior while the Japanese 
were present and a “fine order prevailed,” but the Times 
spoke only in relative terms. To Ambassador Muragaki, the 
scene in the Senate was chaos. “One of the members was on 
his feet, haranguing at the top of his voice, and gesticulating 
wildly like a madman,” he said. “When he sat down, his 
example was followed by another, and yet another.” It was 
hard for the Kamis to believe that members of the Congress 
would dress like merchants and would raise their voices in 
such a crude and unmannerly way even when discussing the 
most important affairs of state. They whispered to each other 
that the whole scene reminded them of the Nihonbashi fish 
market. “We did not understand a word of the debate,” 
Muragaki said, “and, moreover, we considered it rather 
presumptuous to inquire into the affairs of state of another 
nation.” 

If they had understood every word of the debate, they 
still wouldn’t have understood what it was about. And even 
the Americans present who knew what it was about didn’t 
realize that they were watching their country pass the point 
of no return on her way to her greatest tragedy. Sooner or 
later, the North and the South were bound to split over 
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slavery, and it was now that the last chance to save the Union 
was going down the drain. The immediate problem was not 
the threat the country’s Republican minority posed to its 
Democratic majority, but rather the irreconcilable 
differences between the two factions of the Democratic 
majority. If they were to elect a Democratic president that 
year, they would have to stick together, and all hope of that 
was disappearing. 

Several weeks earlier, the Democratic National 
Convention in Charleston, South Carolina, had split over the 
question of slavery in the territories. A majority of the 
delegates wanted Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois to 
be their candidate for president, but not the two-thirds 
necessary to nominate him. Douglas was a popular figure in 
both North and South, but within the party he had made bitter 
enemies not only of the Southern extremists but also of 
Northern “Administration Democrats” who continued to 
accept Buchanan’s appeasement of the South after Douglas 
had prevented the President from admitting Kansas as a 
slave state in 1856. 

Violently opposed to Douglas were the Cotton States 
delegates. Their platform was based on the so-called slave 
code resolutions which Senator Jefferson Davis of 
Mississippi had submitted to the Senate earlier in the year. 
These demanded that Congress actively protect slavery in all 
the territories and implied that slavery was morally right. 
The Douglas platform, intended to be non-committal enough 
to satisfy both North and South, left the final say to the 
Supreme Court. 

After 57 ballots with Douglas always leading but 
always shy of the required number, the convention was 
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deadlocked and the delegates could only recess to try again 
in Baltimore in June. 

No one held out much hope for the forthcoming 
Baltimore convention. As candidate for the whole 
Democratic Party, Douglas could easily beat Lincoln in the 
national election, and the Southern states, with the possible 
exception of South Carolina, would not secede. But at 
Charleston, lines had been too deeply drawn and hatreds too 
loudly expressed, and chances of reconciliation were slim. 

Jefferson Davis felt he had to make it unmistakably 
clear to the country that the South would never accept 
Douglas—that the Baltimore convention must either come 
up with someone else or dire consequences would result. He 
surely didn’t expect the Douglas people to back down, still 
he was determined to speak out. And perhaps, after years of 
tenuous compromise within the party, the time had finally 
come for him to follow the secessionist “fire eaters’— 
William Yancey, Robert Rhett and others—down the road to 
dis-union. 

In any event, Davis decided the best way to make his 
point about Douglas was to press for adoption of his slave 
code resolutions which had lain idle since early March. He 
felt he could get the Senate to pass these. More importantly, 
knowing that Douglas was violently opposed to them, he 
hoped the debate over the resolutions would provoke a fight 
on the Senate floor—the more sensational the better. 

Douglas, rising to the bait, was all set to challenge 
the resolutions on Monday, May 14, but that was the day the 
Japanese Embassy arrived in Washington and Congress 
adjourned to welcome them. During the next two days, the 
public crowded into the Senate galleries to hear the “Little 
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Giant’s” well-known oratory, and the noise and confusion 
were So great it was hard to hear what was going on. Douglas 
was suffering from throat trouble and was far from well; 
nevertheless, he talked until his voice failed on Tuesday and 
came back to finish up on Wednesday. 

Davis began his rebuttal that same afternoon and 
continued the next day, pausing only while Congress 
recessed for the President’s reception of the Japanese at the 
White House. Mason of Virginia took the floor on Friday— 
his speech interrupted by news from Chicago that Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated. Toombs of Georgia went next on 
Monday, and he was followed by Wigfall of Texas on 
Tuesday. As it happened, Douglas was sick and exhausted 
from his effort of the previous week and he stayed home and 
missed it all. 

On Wednesday, the day of the Japanese visit, Wigfall 
continued his tirade which sounded as if he were talking to a 
party caucus rather than the U.S. Senate. He was 
longwinded, but his message was clear. 


Isay to Mr Douglas and his friends that they are guilty of a most grievous 
sin in pressing the claims of any single individual who is distasteful to 
an overwhelming majority of half the States of the Union, and not 
popular, I believe in the rest... 


He professes great love for the Democratic party and for its harmony. I 
tell Mr. Douglas and his friends how harmony can be restored. Let him 
withdraw. 


We are disunionists, are we? We are factionists! We are secessionists! 
The people of the southern States will take any man saving and excepting 
Stephen A. Douglas...or some other man who has adopted...Mr. 
Douglas’s heresies, whether he lives North, South, East or West, we care 
not.... 
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I say disunion is imminent if a Republican is elected. I believe, though 
he may be innaugurated...he will never be the President of the thirty- 
three states of this Union. 


Wigfall went on to talk about the Republicans, just 
as if they weren’t present—which by now they probably 
weren’t. 


It’s a party of men of one idea. They are woman’s-rights men, and 
human-rights men. They think a woman a man with a petticoat on, and a 
negro a black white man; that every one is created free and equal....As 
to the mode in which the Government is to be administered, they know 
nothing. 


He accused the Republicans of constantly exciting 
one section against another and then living upon this 
excitement. “When a party of that sort has risen to power, 
then will the days of this Republic be numbered.” With 
sincere self-righteousness, he added, “For announcing this 
fact, we are denounced as enemies of our country and 
disunionists. [But] we are only trying to preserve the Union; 
and as the most effectual mode of doing it, defeating [the 
Republicans].” 

Shortly after Senator Wigfall started the above 
oration, the Japanese were led out of the chamber, and Vice 
President Breckenridge, handing his gavel to Senator 
Fitzpatrick of Alabama, followed them out. “Mr. 
Breckenridge a very taking man came into what is called the 
marble room and received them very cordially,” Du Pont 
wrote. 

The Captain moved the Japanese on to the House of 
Representatives where they sat in the diplomatic gallery and 
were splendidly visible to the public. “Around them in the 
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galleries and forming a glorious framework to this noble 
picture, were the people themselves,” wrote Bohemian. 


The gallery doors had been open to all. Fair-haired beauties from the 
North, cheeks tinged with the ardors of Southern sun, accomplished 
misses from the cities, healthy-looking country girls—in short, every 
phase of our female lovliness was there represented, and with these 
“maidens fair and matrons grave” were stalwart intelligent men who 
have a right to vote, and who intend to execute that privilege. 


Unluckily, the Japanese heard no forensic arguments or earnest 
debates—luckily they witnessed no discreditable personal contests, and 
saw no exhibitions of braggart insolence.... 


Soon, Speaker Pennington invited the Princes down 
to the Speaker’s Room, leaving the minor Japanese behind, 
and “several corks popped,” Bohemian said, adding that “the 
Niphonese [were] far enough advanced in civilization to say 
‘good health’, and empty a glass in good style.” Thus 
fortified, they were led down to seats on the floor but 
remained there for only a few minutes. Then, according to 
the Times: 


The Ambassadors passed out the main aisle, Messrs. Sherman, John 
Cochrane, and Branch each having an Ambassador in his immediate 
charge. Others of the Committee, Messrs. Morris of Pennsylvania and 
Davis of Maryland, together with the Naval Commission followed in the 
rear. The Japanese in the gallery simultaneously retired. There was a 
hurried movement in the galleries which were in a few minutes nearly 
deserted, the spectators rushing out to get a view of the Japanese outside. 


The Japanese proceeded to the Rotunda to examine pictures, dense 
crowds surrounding them. 
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Showing them around the Capitol Building was 
easier than trying to explain Congress, Du Pont found, and 
they seemed to enjoy the tour. He told Sophie that the 
Japanese officers “were more pleased at the encaustic tile & 
the marble wainscoting, balustrades &c. than anything else.” 
They were astonished and delighted on visiting the Library 
of Congress in the basement to find several Japanese works 
on display. All in all, Muragaki thought the Capitol was 
“indeed the finest of all the buildings that we saw in this 
country,” and devoted much of his memoir of the day to 
describing it—never mentioning the unfinished dome. 

It was just as well that the Japanese had not lingered 
in the House, for the goings on that day would have 
frustrated any student of American Government. The Times 
headlined it accurately, “A Desultory Day in the House,” 
and, as the day wore on, the chamber took on more and more 
the character of a detention hall in a boys’ school. 

The House was considering amendments to appro- 
priation bills and more often than not, as each one was 
brought to a vote, some inconsiderate soul would demand a 
roll call. While the Japanese were on the floor, the yeas and 
nays were being taken on an amendment to cut a $40,000 
miscellaneous appropriation in half. The lengthy process 
dragged on long after they left, ending in 82 yeas and 99 
nays. 

The House didn’t adjourn until 9:30 that evening. By 
that time, the representatives were tired and hungry, but the 
Japanese were safely back at Willard’s Hotel enjoying a 
children’s ballet in the concert hall. 

Next day, the Senate put the Davis resolutions to a 
vote and, to nobody’s surprise, they were adopted handily by 
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the Democratic majority—the Southerners getting all the 
help they needed from the Administration Democrats. The 
slave code resolutions themselves meant nothing; their 
adoption served only to make a compromise at Baltimore 
less likely. 

The Democratic Party split. Between them, Douglas 
and the Southerners’ candidate, John C. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, who was Buchanan’s Vice President, amassed 
enough votes to have beaten Lincoln. 

The gloomy prediction of Alexander H. Stephens of 
Georgia, soon to be Jefferson Davis’s Vice President of the 
Confederacy but a moderate man and Douglas’s personal 
preference as a running mate, was, “In less than twelve 
months we shall be in a war, and that the bloodiest in 
history.” 


“May festival ball of the children under the direction of Carusi, May 23, in the Concert 
Hall of Willard’s Hotel, given in honor of the Japanese Ambassadors—From a sketch by 
our special artist.” 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 9, 1860, p. 36. 
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Thirteen 


There would be no end to our getting embarrassed should we allow 
ourselves to be disconcerted by minor transgressions on our sense of 


propriety. 


Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami 
Washington, D.C. 
May 18, 1860 


On May 18, Lewis Cass entertained the Japanese 
Ambassadors with a soiree. “We did not understand at all 
what was said, but stood there looking on this scene of 
confusion smilingly,” wrote Muragaki after he had shaken 
hands with the “hundreds of ladies and gentlemen” who 
“simply packed” the residence of the Secretary of State. The 
truth is the Japanese were very uncomfortable. 

In the first place, it was highly indecorous for a 
Japanese of rank to be seen abroad after sunset, yet Secretary 
Cass’s party didn’t begin until 9 p.m. and Du Pont had had a 
job convincing the Princes that they should go at all. Then, 
when they got there, the handshaking seemed endless, the 
sumptuous collation, except for the wine, was not at all to 
their taste and, as usual, they were subjected to “eye-glass 
scrutiny” by the other guests. 

As for the entertainment, they had never liked 
American music (Yanagawa called it “this noise they call 
music”) and were appalled by the dancing which Muragaki 
described thus: 


Officers in uniform with epaulets and swords and ladies dressed in robes 
decolletees of light white material and wide skirts began, couple by 
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couple, moving round the room, walking on tiptoe to the tune of the 
music. They went round and round as nimbly as so many white mice, on 
their monotonous walk, without making fluttering gestures with their 
hands even....We were told that this was what is called a “waltz,” and 
that even officials of high rank and elderly ladies, as well as young 


people, were very fond of the pastime. The dancers went for drinks and 
light refreshments in the other room and came back for another dance. 
This, we were told, would continue all night. We stood there gaping at 
this amazing sight such as we had never seen or dreamed of. 


The Japanese leaving their apartment to go to the ball given in their honor by Gen. Cass— 
the servants kneeling. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 6, 1860, pp. 24-25. 


And, of course, the very presence of ladies was 
disturbing to the Japanese. Nevertheless, they were not 
above girl watching and were fascinated by the behavior of 
the hoopskirts which “spread to an enormous proportion as 
the wearers took quick turns.” 

After the ball, Muragaki admitted in his diary that, 
although he didn’t care much for the “reddish hair” of the 
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American belles, he was getting “accustomed to their 
appearance,” and finding them “all fair complexioned and 
beautiful.” Looking back on the whole experience he 
observed, “there would be no end to our getting embarrassed 
should we allow ourselves to be disconcerted by minor 
transgressions on our sense of propriety,” adding, “I felt 
greatly comforted when I was brought to a full realization of 
the fact that with this nation, the basic precept of life was 
drawn neither from loyalty nor etiquette, but from the very 
spirit of friendliness.” 

But why on earth did friendliness have to mean so 
much handshaking? Early in the game, Du Pont had told the 
Princes they need not go along with this Western custom. 
They could just bow, Japanese style, and let servants hand 
out their calling cards. But, they decided to do in America as 
the Americans did, little realizing just how many handshakes 
this would involve before they were through, and only drew 
the line at shaking hands with the “pretty young children” 
who came with their parents to the daily receptions at 
Willard’s. 

“We could not help feeling distressed, as the daily 
number of callers increased, very often to some 500,” 
Muragaki said. He came to suspect that they were not all 
“officials of Washington” and, sure enough, he learned from 
the naval officers that some people were traveling 600 to 
1000 miles on a “steam engined train” just to meet them. 
“Even plain citizens managed by some mysterious device to 
mingle among the group of approved callers.” 

Unable to control the situation, Du Pont finally put a 
stop to all visitations. On May 29 he wrote Sophie, “Our 
receptions are through today, the manner people behaved has 
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caused me to regret I ever proposed them....As for the 
women soit disant ladies, something has deranged them. 
What occurs here I could not repeat to you—not criminal, 
mind you, but next thing to it.” 

The next command appearance for the Ambassadors 
was the President’s band concert and garden party on the 
White House lawn which was to be a relaxed and folksy sort 
of affair. Not surprisingly, the Princes were nonplussed by 
the contrast with the pomp and formality they had 
experienced two days earlier. Escorted again by Captain Du 
Pont, they were startled to find no guards at the President’s 
front door. They just walked up the steps and rang the bell. 
A butler answered the door, and a parlor maid led them 
through deserted hallways onto the balcony overlooking the 
broad lawn. 

Here they were seated where they could look down 
on the fountain, the band, and the “thousands of men and 
women” below, and, after some minutes, the President 
showed up with what Muragaki took to be “three nieces.” 
The identity of two of these ladies remains a mystery but the 
third was the bachelor President’s true niece and First Lady, 
Harriet Lane—“a lady of twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
of age, and of surpassing beauty as well as intelligence.” The 
President had barely said hello when he was off again to 
shake hands with the multitude in the garden below, leaving 
the Ambassadors and their naval escorts with the ladies. 

One member of the multitude later described it in a 
personal letter. 


There we all stood, men, women, children, [blacks], Irish and Dutch; 
Catholics, Protestants and Mohammedans; members of Congress, 
judges, governors, diplomats, artisans, mechanics, laborers, upper 
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servants and menials; all in one democratic conglomerate...with our eyes 
and mouths open; gazing and gaping at that row of Japanware paraded 
upon the portico of the White House. 


When Harriet Lane with her easy charm offered the 
Kamis her opera glasses and challenged them to find her 
uncle in the throng, they found the task impossible. The men 
all looked exactly alike, all wearing the same dull, 
undistinguished costume. 

And the fact that the president of the country would 
walk into such a mob! “They can’t understand me at all,” 
Buchanan told a correspondent. “To think that L—-Emperor 
of the United States—should go down among them and 
shake hands with the people astonished them wonderfully. 
Oh no, they couldn't understand it at all.” 

After the President came back up and_ the 
Ambassadors were taking their leave, he suggested that Du 
Pont take them on a tour. Now that the East Room was 
empty, they were able to take a good look at “the largest and 
most handsome room in the building,” and were reminded 
“somehow of the main hall of a deserted Buddhist temple at 
home.” And, seeing marble busts which Du Pont told them 
were of former presidents, Muragaki said, “Curiously 
enough, this sight recalled to my mind the scene of our place 
of execution.” 

For the Princes, the President’s garden party had 
been both disturbing and provocative. 


In reviewing today’s events, we could not understand why we had to 
view a crowd of thousands from the balcony, during which time no cups 
of tea were served or any cigarettes offered; and why we were even 
restricted from leaving the place in search of the rest room; and why later 
we were shown over the place looking like a deserted temple. We felt as 
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if we had gone through a bad dream conjured up by the legendary tricks 
of a mischievous fox or badger. Upon our inquiries, Captain Du Pont, 
however, explained that those who had been present in the audience 
room on the day of our presentation were exclusively officials of higher 
rank, and that, as we were guests of the nation, the President today had 
invited all the officials of lower rank as well as representative citizens of 
the country to a garden party to welcome the Embassy from Japan. This 
explanation of his dispelled all our doubts and annoyance. Since the 
President is not a sovereign, He regards the foreign Embassy not as his 
own guests, but as his nation’s guests also, and arranges their receptions 
accordingly. This surely bears witness to the fact that the country is 
founded on the structure of the “United States.” 


There was one social event during the stay in 
Washington that the Ambassadors seemed to enjoy without 
reservation and that was the “matinee dansante” given on the 
22nd of May by the Minister from Holland, M. de Limbourg, 
who happened to be married to one of Secretary Cass’s 
daughters. That morning, they had successfully accom- 
plished the exchange of ratifications and they were in a 
cheerful mood. A note from Gretchen Cass de Limbourg to 
Captain Du Pont had asked him to extend the invitation to 
“all the officials who were at Papa’s last evening” and 
suggested, thoughtfully, that he bring the Japanese at 4 
o’clock instead of 3 when it started “‘as perhaps earlier they 
might find it tedious.” 

She had apparently recognized the problems of her 
father’s soiree, so the Dutch ministry was not so crowded, 
there was no receiving line, and the party was in the 
afternoon instead of late at night. Furthermore, the ladies, 
following the lead of their tactful hostess, left the Japanese 
entirely alone! “We heard some entertainment going on in a 
tent built across the garden...and were informed that the 
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President’s nieces were also invited, and that they refrained 
from intruding on our party,” Muragaki said with great 
satisfaction. Best of all, the affair was short, and the 
Ambassadors, after they got home, had time to invite the 
naval commissioners up for the night cap that had so 
delighted Du Pont. 

The formal White House dinner party given by the 
President on May 25 was at once the most important and the 
most difficult social test the Japanese would meet in 
America. Not only would ladies be present but, as their 
“good Captain Du Pont” warned them, each Japanese 
gentleman would have to offer his arm to a lady, escort her 
into the dining hall, and sit next to her throughout the meal. 

Shimmi Buzen-no-kami, the First Ambassador, drew 
the lovely young First Lady for his dinner partner and they 
must have made a striking couple as they led the way in to 
dinner. Harriet Lane was a handsome, blonde American girl, 
well above average height, and she wore a voluminous hoop 
skirt. Shimmi, only five-foot-four in his sandals, was 
elaborately robed and, of course, wore his two samurai 
swords. Miss Lane sat at the middle of the long table 
opposite the President, with Shimmi on her left and 
Muragaki on her right, and she so captivated Muragaki that 
he never learned the name of his own partner. 


The President’s niece played the role of “hostess” at the table, 
supervising everything during the dinner, and acting as mistress of the 
ceremonies. So impressive was her grace and dignity that she might have 
been taken for the Queen, and her uncle, the President, for her Prime 
Minister. 
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“This lady graciously invited us to partake of wine,” 
Muragaki went on, “asking numerous questions concerning 
our country.” He found her inquiries very difficult to answer 
“as they were posed entirely from an American viewpoint.” 
The lady also provided some extraordinary exercise for the 
two interpreters standing behind her as she put Muragaki and 
Shimmi over the hurdles. Indeed, her questions were the sort 
no Japanese lady would ever dream of asking—How many 
ladies were at the Tycoon's court? What were their habits? 
What did they eat? How did they dress their hair? What did 
they talk about?—all these put forth with a charming smile. 

The Princes answered painfully from their limited 
knowledge, but when Muragaki was faced with the ultimate 
diplomatic problem, he solved it handily. Harriet Lane asked 
him which the Japanese considered to be “superior” —“the 
American ladies or the Japanese.” After a long pause, he 
answered her with the dead-pan that was his normal 
expression, “The American ladies are the more beautiful of 
the two with their fair complexion.” That night he wrote in 
his journal, “She and her companions looked well pleased. 
They must be of a very believing nature.” 

Expressing more concern about table manners than 
at any other time, he also wrote, “Considering the 
President’s presence, we all ate and drank somewhat in a 
reserved manner; it was rather amusing to learn and imitate 
the manner of eating from the lady sitting next.” All in all, 
through some 15 courses and uncounted toasts, the Japanese, 
including the half-dozen subordinate officers who were 
there, did everything just about perfectly. In fact, Corporal 
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Harriet Lane. 
Reproduced in Collected Documents of the Japanese Mission to America 1860, Vol. VII. 
Tokyo, Association for Japanese-U.S. Amity & Trade Centennial, 1961. 
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“Banquet given by the President to the Japanese Ambassadors at the White House, May 
24"—From a sketch by our own artist.” 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 9, 1860, p. 37. 


LEFT OUT IN THE COLD. 


Pres. Buchanan and the Japanese whoop it up while John Bull misses out on the celebration. 
Vanity Fair, May 25, 1860, p. 325. 
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Downing was downright “disserpinted...fur they used thare 
nives and forks just like we dew.” But Downing missed the 
great finger-bowl faux pas that Muragaki recorded in his 
journal. 


A glass bow] filled with water and a small towel was placed before each 
guest. Wondering what they were for, I looked around and saw Harriet 
washing her fingers in the bowl and then cleansing her lips with the 
water. I did the same, following her example. We could hardly refrain 
from laughing to see the look of embarrassment on Morita’s face when, 
after boldly drinking from the bowl, he was made to realize what it was 
for by [Oguri Bungo-no-kami] who, sitting next to him, gave a quick 
warning by pulling his sleeve. 


A correspondent for the New York Herald, claiming 
to have caught a Japanese interpreter on the day after the 
President’s dinner, reported the following conversation: 


“Well, Namura,” I said.... “how did you like the President’s dinner on 
Friday? 


“Very well,” said he, “but not standing. I had to stand for two hours.” 
“What did the Ambassadors eat; turtle soup?” 

“Yes, soup.” 

“Fish?" I continued, suggestively. 


“Yes; fish about that size,” and he described the length and breadth with 
his hands. 


“Chicken salad?” 


“Oh yes; chicken salad—very good.” 
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“Roast chickens and pigeon?” 

“Yes; roast chickens and pigeon—both very good.” 

“Ale?” 

“Oh yes, very good ale, champagne and sherry.” 

“Strawberries?” I queried. When these were first offered to them a 
fortnight ago, they tasted, but neglected them, saying the fruit was too 
sour. 

“Oh yes, strawberries very good, and ice-creams.” 

“Mustard, of course?” 

“Yes, much mustard.” 

“And cheese?” 

“Yes, cheese very good, and butter very good too.” 


“What would you like to drink now?” I asked. 


“Some ale,” answered Namura, and ale was accordingly produced and 
drank. 


After two weeks of soirees, matinees, receptions and 
dinners, the Princes started being obstinate about going to 
any more of them, but there was one more party they weren’t 
able to miss, even though they tried. It was a dinner in their 
honor at the home of Senator John Slidell of Louisiana. To 
get them to the party, Du Pont had to use all his powers of 
persuasion, and they only yielded after he explained that the 
Senator had called on them, was a friend of the President, 
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might be President himself some day and was the brother-in- 
law of Commodore Matthew C. Perry. 

Muragaki was indisposed and stayed at the hotel, and 
Shimmi and Oguri stayed only an hour, but Du Pont believed 
they really enjoyed the affair and that their officers were 
disgusted at their not staying longer. He told Sophie that it 
was one of the most beautiful parties he had ever seen, 
“rendered so by Mr. Cochran throwing open his magnificent 
grounds touching the rear of Mr. Slidell’s house and 
connected by a pretty gallery constructed and carpeted for 
the occasion.” The two Princes told Muragaki that the dinner 
was followed by a ball that was just as crowded as the one 
they had been to at Secretary Cass’s. 


|. 4 ek Wy i 


ae THE JAPANESE EOUBABSADORS AND SUITE AT DINNER AT WILLARD'S, WASTINGTON.—{8 Pace 27.) 
“The Japanese Embassadors and Suite at dinner at Willard’s, Washington.” 
Harper’s Weekly, May 26, 1860, p. 332. 


Du Pont was aware from the start that the Japanese 


preferred their own food. Through Lt. Porter, he had seen to 
it that there was a special kitchen in the sixty-room accom- 
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modations at Willard’s so the Japanese cooks could cater to 
the Embassy as they had done aboard ship, and the Princes 
“deeply appreciated his consideration.” But whenever they 
were asked out to dine, there was nothing they could do but 
grin and bear it. 

It never even occurred to most Americans that the 
Japanese might simply dislike American food. Each new 
host was determined to outdo the last in the elegance of his 
fare, but the harder the cooks tried, the less able they were to 
please the oriental palate. At the splendid new Continental 
Hotel in Philadelphia after the chefs had laid out a 
welcoming feast fit for the gods, Muragaki’s only reaction 
was the following: 


We were all very hungry as we had had only a few slices of bread each 
on the train. Judging from the beautiful outlook of the hotel, its gorgeous 
gold and silver table wares, and the courteous manner of its employees, 
we looked forward eagerly to having a good hearty meal that evening. 
Contrary to our expectation, only various kinds of meat were served at 
the table as they were strangers to our customs. At the very long last, rice 
was served in a bowl with a lid. It was all that we wanted, said we to one 
another. Alas! When we took the lid off we discovered that the rice in 
the bowl was fried in butter! It was utterly impossible for us to eat....A 
while late, [they] brought in another dish of cooked rice, proudly 
announcing that butter was carefully omitted this time. Much to our 
renewed disappointment, the rice was cooked this time with sugar! In 
helpless despair, we gave up all hope of rice and ate bread to appease our 
hunger....Our Japanese food alone is so unique and exceptional that it is 
well beyond the power of my pen to describe what we, the Japanese, 
suffer on our journey in a foreign country. 
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Fourteen 


Letters come pouring in, which must be answered, from the first people 
in the land— 


Capt. Du Pont to Sophie Du Pont 
Washington, D.C. 
May 23, 1860 


“Do, dearest, rest yourself and not be overfatigued 
this warm weather,” Sophie Du Pont gently scolded in a long 
letter to her husband soon after the Japanese arrived. 
“Remember, while representing his highness Buchanan, that 
you belong to someone else too, who thinks she has a right 
to have a say in your life, if it be but on the score of health.” 

Du Pont replied, “the pressure on me in a thousand 
ways is prodigious, yet I sleep at night and never was better 
in health in my life.” 

But Sophie persisted, “Captains Lee and Porter could 
just as well accompany them to dinner and other places as 
you. If God was to lay a hand on you...they would have to 
do it.” 

“Lee and Porter can no more fill my place than they 
could carry on the business of the State Department,” he 
replied. 

Sophie really wanted to have him come home for a 
few days, so she tried tempting him. “If you could look out 
of this window just now, in the soft sunshine that is 
brightening the thousand beauties of Spring, with no sound 
but the melody of birds and insects, you would wish the good 
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Democratic President and Company in Willard’s Hotel, and 
yourself gardening [here] at Louviers, I am very sure” 
His answer to that was: “I am sorry I cannot see our 
place, but...all this will end the 7 July—five short weeks.” 
And so, for the moment, Sophie made the best of 
things. 


I must not aggravate the annoyance I know all this business gives you.u— 
Rather let us think if some good cannot be done in some way by it—& 
if the truths of Christianity—the only boon we could confer on these 
civilized heathen—cannot be recommended to them. 


Despite his protestations, the Captain did manage to 
go home after the President’s band concert on Saturday May 
19, leaving Lee and Porter in charge until Monday. But when 
he couldn’t get away the following week and even missed 
writing for several days, Sophie again became upset. “I 
really cannot in the least understand the absorption of this 
duty,” she said, adding that if he were on a court martial it 
would be different. She had always accepted his navy 
assignments, even sea duty, but this one seemed to her a 
“duty that the Govt had no right to require.” “You know this 
Japanese business has been a great trial to me throughout & 
I daresay I am nervous and unreasonable now.” 

To this, Du Pont, who was really having quite an 
interesting time of it, replied, “I only wish you could be more 
resigned to those circumstances in our lives over which we 
have no control, I can see every hour the finger of a most 
merciful Providence to me & others in my present duties— 
and amid many most trying things, occurring every five 
minutes in the day I am only thankful at finding myself given 
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strength to meet [them] with great composure, so much so, 
as to elicit the wonder & commendation of my friends.” 

Sophie wrote back at once, “I thank you from my 
heart for yr kindness in writing to me—I now for the first 
time understand yr position, which I could not before.” 

Having convinced her that God wanted him to do this 
job and do it well, Du Pont went on to explain what was 
keeping him so busy. 


There is not a moment that a card does not come in which from its source, 
character, or other cause does not compel you to drop every thing & go 
out—or else give fancied cause of offense... 


Last night when I had an important official letter to write 25 gentlemen 
came successively into my parlor...commencing with the Vice 
President...Senators, Members, Doctors going on to the Medical 
Convention, all sorts of people.... 


Letters come pouring in, which must be answered, from the first people 
of the land. 


Indeed, sprinkled throughout the more than five hundred 
pieces of mail Du Pont saved from the mission are the 
autographs of many of the best-known people of his day 
from James Buchanan and Jefferson Davis to Cyrus Field 
and P. T. Barnum. 

The largest number of letters, of course, concerned 
the arrangements and logistics of the mission itself. There 
were messages from naval officers, congressmen, State 
Department people, and others in the Government. There 
were propositions from hotel managers, caterers, hack 
companies, steamboat owners and railroad presidents. There 
were also applications from job seekers, several, like one Mr. 
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Washington Goff, looking for a free trip to Japan. His letter 
addressed to the “Navel Commissioners” said, “Many 
respectable gentlemen are anxious to have me appointed a 
commercial agent, or American consul to Japan, and return 
on board of the same ship with the Embassy....And open a 
school, and teach a large number of smart young Japanese 
men, the English language, so as to enable them to become 
good interpiters [sic]....” 

Du Pont was bombarded with invitations for the 
Embassy to visit American cities, many delivered in person 
by blue-ribbon committees or reinforced by letters from 
V.LP.s. Pekin, Illinois, wanted the Kamis to share its 4th of 
July celebration. Lawrence, Massachusetts, wanted them to 
see how dramatically enterprise could be combined with 
capital and skill, the first stone of their great city having been 
laid within the last fifteen years. New Haven, Connecticut, 
was hosting the annual convention of the American Medical 
Association in June, and there were several letters including 
one from Benjamin Silliman, Jr., the Yale Chemistry 
professor, urging them to come or, at least, to send their 
doctors. Everyone assumed the Embassy would visit 
Niagara Falls—all important foreign visitors did—and 
someone suggested that, having gone that far, they should 
take the lake steamer at Buffalo and go on to Chicago. 

Fortunately, Du Pont didn’t have to decide which 
cities to visit since the Ambassadors categorically refused to 
stray off the Northeast Corridor or to go anywhere except 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, where they were to 
board a ship for the voyage home. Not only was he obliged 
to deliver the bad news to the rejected cities, but he found 
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that even the cities to be visited took skillful handling. As 
Du Pont told Sophie, 


The New York Committee of Councils came on—I must tell you 
hereafter how nicely I managed them. They came under some feeling of 
imaginary slight, but left me delighted. I took occasion to establish fully 
my position, and my secretary [Dr. MacDonald], who I am much pleased 
with, said he wanted to have clapped his hands at the close of my speech 
to them. 


The same thing occurred with the Philadelphia Committee—I don’t 
mean any trouble with them, but establishing my relations to the 
Embassy and to all municipal authority. 


The Japanese got scores of invitations to visit cultural 
and industrial establishments, both public and private, and 
Du Pont turned down so many of these that he was often 
accused of locking the Princes away from the outside 
world—an accusation he obviously resented. 

Unsolicited gifts presented another set of problems. 
Muragaki said in his journal, 


Some callers brought us gifts of bouquets, card cases or small presents 
of similar nature. When we consulted with Captain Du Pont whether we 
should give presents in return for them, the Captain told us that once we 
had started giving gifts around we would have to be doing so forever, 
since Japanese articles were so rare in America and were, therefore, 
eagerly sought after. Moreover, he said that our stock of gifts had been 
considerably used up. He therefore advised us to write a note and give it 
to him saying that we declined to accept any presents as we had not 
brought gifts with us to repay such kindness. We felt deeply gratified for 
his thoughtful advice. 


The note did discourage gifts from daily 
handshakers, but it had no effect on the flow of gifts 
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presented with an eye to future trade or special favors. The 
Kamis were offered every sort of manufactured article from 
false teeth to fire engines, and every sort of book from 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary to the collected religious 
and scientific writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. They were 
given tools, bundles of tobacco, revolvers, photographic 
views, hardware, American rice, leather goods, India rubber 
goods (from Charles Goodyear, personally), harvesters and 
reapers, medals, watches, swords, seeds, song books, a can 
of hydraulic cement with directions, a suit of clothes just like 
the President’s, a representative assortment of hoopskirts 
and crinolines, and all manner of other articles they could 
never use. 

The invoking of personal connections and quasi- 
connections was, of course, standard procedure, especially 
with those who wanted favors but had no gifts to give. The 
letter to Porter from a Mrs. Bush was typical. 


Being extremely anxious to have my daughters visit the Japanese before 
leaving this city to resume our journey you would confer a great 
obligation by extending to us this very great privilege. I feel somewhat 
delicate in troubling you, still not so much as I should feel were I not 
aware of the fact that your Father...was a most intimate friend of my 
Uncle Col Constant Freeman of Washington who was the 4th Auditor in 
the Treasury Department 


A surprising amount of pressure came from the 
artistic community. Not just the photographers and pencil 
sketchers but all the painters and sculptors in America, it 
seemed, had been just waiting to record the Japanese 
spectacle. 

Some came with letters of introduction: “The bearer 
of this—Mr. Walker—is an artist connected with this [the 
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Treasury] Dept & very anxious to have the privilege of 
taking the likeness of the Japanese.” 
Others wrote their own letters. 


Tres honoré Monsieur le Capitaine, 


Je Vous prie instamment de ne pas nous oublier. Tous les préparations 
sont fait, et il prendrait encore a peu-prés vingt minutes pour finir le 
portrait de cet embassadeur. 


Rembrandt Peale, 82-year old remnant of the famous 
family of artists, wanted only to meet the Princes and, after 
the Japanese arrival in Philadelphia, he would write: 


Through the crowd on Broad Street I could only see the forehead of one 
of the Japanese Visitors—Could you favor me with a better opportunity 
by introducing me as an Artist & the only one living who painted 
Washington from life? 


It would be an additional satisfaction, if I could be accompanied by my 
artist wife. 


Peale didn’t mention that he had done a portrait of 
Sophie du Pont Du Pont 30 years earlier; he might even have 
forgotten it, but he never forgot that he had painted George 
Washington. Since 1795 he had turned out 79 copies of this 
portrait; but his brag about being the only living artist to have 
painted the first president would soon end. He was to die in 
September. 

Every day’s mail brought new surprises. “Such 
extraordinary letters we all continue to receive,’ Du Pont 
wrote in his last letter from Willard’s, citing one from a 
physician who wanted to know if “a receipt published for an 
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infallible cure of consumption obtained by a missionary 
while in Japan was correct.” 

Isaiah Deck, M.D., analytical chemist, metallurgist 
and mining geologist, had a most unusual horticultural item. 


It would afford me much pleasure to exhibit my interesting 
“Resurrection Flower” to the Japanese & I think would be fully 
appreciated by them as one of the greatest curiosities of the Day—I have 
had it 13 years having procured it in Egypt where it was embalmed in a 
female priestess a daughter of one of the Pharaohs & buried 3000 years 
with her. It is as vital as ever, for although closed up like a tight bud, 
when placed a few minutes in water it blossoms beautifully & comes out 
radiated and starry like a passion flower—...A full description of it 
appears in Harpers Magazine April ’56 & since then enough has been 
written to fill an octavo volume.... 


Professor A. A. Starr, Microscopist, wanted to show 
off his menagerie of tiny animals: “I show many things alive 
and feed my insects while magnified, also get up fights 
between them and all see at the same time.” 

A gentleman from Jersey City with “no mercenary 
motive” offered “the only improvement in plain Geometry... 
since the days of Euclid.... My colored diagramic and 
symbolic Euclid...imprints its subject on the mind through 
the medium of colors and not letters.” 

Someone requested a translation of the inscription on 
the stone Perry had brought back from Japan for inclusion in 
the Washington Monument. Someone else wrote that he was 
sending the Tycoon “specimens of the various marbles used” 
in building the United States Capitol. The Embassy was 
invited to observe six thousand members of the American 
Sunday School Union from the safety of the Smithsonian 
Institution. And John Cronin, assistant editor of the 
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Baltimore Sun, asked permission for Professor Henlé to 
dedicate his “Tycoon March” to the Kamis. 

There was helpful advice on how to handle the 
Embassy—even behavior tips addressed to the Japanese 
themselves. The latter included a stern warning that they 
should beware of any intercourse with the Americans if they 
would avoid the fate of their cousins in Hindoostan and 
China; and, indeed, of the American aborigines, which was 
their exploitation and eventual extermination by Anglo- 
Saxons “under the pretext of the sacred rights of their 
Republic and the requirements of their Christian 
propagandism.” Presumably, Du Pont didn’t “bother” the 
Ambassadors with this letter. 

The fair sex was as persistent on paper as in person. 
Miss Jemima Jenks wrote, 


While I had the happiness to be in Washington, it was one day suggested 
to help out the Japanese pencil-sketchers with some of our fashion prints 
in their painful endeavors to give their country-people a notion of the be- 
crinolined ladies who stared them out of countenance in America. I now 
send a small collection... 


Elisa W. Smith wrote, 


We have what no other seminary for females has—a gymnasium and 
bowling alley and riding grounds, owning our own saddle horses for the 
use of the Young Ladies. Performances in all these departments will be 
made for...the Princes if they can spend an hour or so with us—also in 
singing and music upon harp, guitar and piano. 


Seven issues of Godey’s Lady’s Book were sent to 


Du Pont by its well-known editor, Sarah Josepha Hale, and, 
a few weeks later she wrote about another matter. 
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Will you excuse me for troubling you a second time? I wish to send the 
enclosed letter [with the Embassy] to Mr. Harris, our minister at 
Japan....I am seeking to bring about the observance of Thanksgiving as 
a National Festival, and, as the gentlemen of the Navy whom I have 
addressed have shown a warm interest in the patriotic plan, I hope 
Captain Du Pont will aid me. Last year Thanksgiving was observed on 
board two American Squadrons...This year on the last Thursday in 
November, I hope all our States, Territories, and all our Squadrons will, 
with joy and union of hearts, keep the Festival. 


Three years later, Ms. Hale actually talked President 
Lincoln into proclaiming the first national Thanksgiving, 
although the country had precious little to be thankful for in 
1863. 

Another spunky lady wrote a letter to Porter claiming 
no other object than selling the Embassy a really good set of 
books about their distant relations, the American Indians. 
Date-lined “Dis-United States,” her letter said, 


Mrs. Henry R. Schoolcraft (wife of the Indian Historian) presents her 
compliments to Captain Porter and forwards...two of the volumes of her 
husband’s voluminous Indian History for his inspection, hoping thus to 
interest him in purchasing several sets of this aboriginal work for the 
Japanese Embassy. Every set contains six volumes that can be bound to 
order in the richest or plainest style—the red Morroco binding will be 
fifteen dollars per volume. Captain Porter will excuse Mrs. Schoolcraft’s 
enterprise in these premises as her husband has been imprisoned twelve 
years from paralysis; and though he still continues to be the handsomest 
fellow in the whole world and a great genius besides, still he must have 
[money] to buy butter for his parsnips as none but a heathen could eat 
those vile things dry. 


Henry Rowe Schoolcraft had served as geologist on 
Lewis Cass’s expedition to Lake Superior in 1820. He is 
credited with discovering the source of the Mississippi 
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River, and his works on Indians were the inspiration for his 
cousin Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s Hiawatha. In 
addition to his own experiences, he is said to have gotten 
much of his lore from his wife who was the granddaughter 
of a Chippewa chief. One is hardly surprised to see that 
Muragaki’s official list of “presents sent by the US. 
President to the Japanese Government” includes “6 volumes 
on the Indian race,” type of binding not mentioned. 
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Fifteen 


At one moment, I saw all our hopes of carrying this interesting event 
prosperously to its termination quite blasted—and we are not yet out of 
the woods— 


Capt. Du Pont to Sophie Du Pont 
Washington, D. C. 
May 29, 1860 


“This ship is an abortion as a man of war,” Captain 
W. W. McKean wrote to Du Pont on May 16. His ship, the 
steam frigate Niagara, should have been halfway to Cape 
Horn but instead was still lying at anchor in New York 
Harbor with a broken journal. 

As early as April 29, Smith Lee had written Du Pont 
that the Niagara was to be used to take the Embassy back to 
Japan, adding, “The Department with their usual quick 
sightedness is preparing to send them off before they arrive.” 
Actually, the Department should have acted even sooner. 
The plan was for the Japanese to sail to Aspinwall in some 
other ship, re-cross the Isthmus by rail and meet the Niagara 
at Panama City on the Pacific side. Since the Niagara had to 
sail around the Horn it would be mid-July at best before she 
could get there. 

The Niagara, pride of the Navy, was at Brooklyn 
Navy Yard when the Yard’s Executive Officer, Commander 
A. H. Foote, first learned of the Japanese visit. Foote wrote 
immediately to Commodore Tattnall and to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks in Washington suggesting her 
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for the return trip and promising that she could be got ready 
within a month. Grateful for the suggestion, the Navy 
Department wired back orders to fit her out at once and never 
mind the expense. Of 600 workers then employed at the 
Yard, 300 were put to work on the Niagara, “all of them on 
overtime” the New York Tribune reported, and the job was 
rammed through in two weeks. As it turned out, this was 
probably two weeks too fast. 

Captain McKean wrote to Du Pont that his orders 
were to sail May 15th “at all hazards,” and he got underway 
from the Navy Yard that afternoon. Almost immediately, the 
propeller shafts overheated at the journals (where they pass 
through the bearings), one of them was found to be broken, 
and they were towed back to the Yard. The engineers told 
McKean it would take at least ten days to get the engines in 
proper working order, but the words “at all hazards” were 
good enough for him, and, after getting things patched up, 
he set out again four days later. 

“This ship is an abortion as a man-of-war,” he 
complained to Du Pont, “and I would much prefer one of the 
new sloops.” 


She has twelve 11-inch guns on board; one in the hold and two aft that 
cannot be used until the Japanese cabin is taken down. It would have 
been better to have left them at the Yard. I will do all I can to carry out 
the wishes of the [Navy] Department, but I have not the slightest 
expectation of reaching Panama in less than ninety or a hundred days, 
and if the Japanese have been led to believe the ship will be there by the 
middle of July, it is wrong. 


I am going without half an outfit, for I have had but five days....The 
Secretary has taken one hundred and twenty four from the crew; why he 
has done so I cannot imagine....I have not been able to get a band; do 
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arrange to have one sent out. The cabin for the Japanese is very 
comfortable, but it has ruined my cabin; it was dark as midnight before, 
and is now a little darker. I cannot see to read or write without candles. 
Excuse this hasty scrawl for I am almost used up. In the last ten days I 
have been up at daylight and to bed late. In great haste... 


A week later, the Navy Yard’s Lt. W. B. Renshaw, 
who had been Du Pont’s Executive Officer on the 
Minnesota, wrote an even more disturbing letter. 


The Niagara sailed in the most deplorable state of confusion. I really felt 
sorry for Captain McKean who, I think, fears more is expected of him 
than the condition of his engines will warrant. What you will do with 
your charge until he arrives at Panama I am at a loss to imagine, but 
presume his excellency the President has made out the program. 


From the moment the Ambassadors landed in 
Washington—in fact from the moment they sailed out of 
sight of Japan—they had worried about how they would get 
home again. The Powhatan, way overdue for dry docking, 
was under orders to sail around Cape Horn to Philadelphia, 
but the Japanese had continued to hope the old paddle 
wheeler could be repaired at San Francisco and sent down to 
Panama to meet them. Upon arriving in Washington, they 
realized this would not happen, and they composed a formal 
letter to Lewis Cass stating their concern. 


This is the first time that the Japanese people have left their country for 
a voyage to a foreign country, and their Government’s intention is to visit 
other countries in the future. ...The period of [the] mission to this country 
is most positively limited, and...the return of the undersigned to Japan, is 
commanded to be in the Sixth month (Japanese), 15th or 16th of August 
of the present year. 
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They regretted that their orders didn’t permit time for 
sightseeing through “your beautiful country,” and asked the 
Secretary to assign “one of the vessels at Panama” to take 
them home at once. 

Just a week after their arrival, the Princes wrote a 
second letter to Cass and sent it along with the first one. In it 
they said Lt. Porter had told them on May 17 that the 
Niagara had left for Panama three days before and would 
require but “40 days” to get there “whereby we were set at 
rest’—but now they heard she was still at New York and that 
people were recommending they go home “by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope because Panama had so bad a climate.” 
They appreciated the kind thought, but their orders clearly 
said they were to get home at once via Panama, and they 
hoped his Excellency would have the Niagara proceed there 
at once to convey them back to Japan. 

From the start, the Japanese had realized that the 
Americans would like to have them stay longer. Now, 
because of the Niagara, they suddenly became suspicious of 
their hosts’ real intentions and, because of their orders, 
frightened for their own futures. 

They arranged for a special interview with Cass on 
May 24. About this meeting, Muragaki’s journal says they 
conferred “on some important matters concerning our two 
countries,” and then continues, “Having listened attentively 
to all that we had to say, Secretary Cass advised us that, since 
Captain Du Pont had been assigned to attend to our affairs, 
we had better request him to come to our hotel for a 
conference. We thanked him for the advice and returned to 
our hotel.” Cass had just passed the buck to Du Pont. 
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Next day, Du Pont spent two hours with the Princes 
going over the whole question of their return journey— 
something he probably should have done at the very 
beginning—and Muragaki recorded the entire interview in 
his journal. The Japanese now understood the whole 
schedule and were ready to cooperate with all of Du Pont’s 
plans. The Niagara was really on her way and nobody could 
stop her now. She would get around to Panama between the 
Ist and 5th of August, and the Embassy would leave New 
York for Panama about the 20th of July. Everyone was much 
relieved and, that night, Du Pont escorted the Ambassadors 
to the President’s formal dinner party which provided a 
welcome diversion. 

Of course, it would have been simpler for everyone 
concerned to put the Japanese on a ship at New York, send 
them home by the Cape of Good Hope, and make them the 
first of their race to circumnavigate the globe. Or, as 
Commander Foote suggested, they could even “put the 
whole party aboard here and give them some of [the] Cape 
Horn experience.” Either plan would have brought Du 
Pont’s responsibilities to an early end. However, orders were 
orders, and there was no use arguing with either the 
Ambassadors or the Navy Department. 

But, even as Du Pont was getting things straightened 
out in Washington, Lt. Renshaw in Brooklyn was tearing 
open his letter to Du Pont to add the following postscript. 


...a runner has just come in informing us that the Niagara has anchored 
off the Battery making six feet water per hour—all hands pumping— 
occasioned by the...bearings having been cut through by the shaft— 
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She has also carried away her Main Topmast head. She was going about 
eight knots at the time with a moderate breeze—the topmast was 
defective from having a large knot in it—So much for hurry!!— 


McKean had actually got the Niagara underway on 
the 19th and, in spite of her problems, she did very nicely for 
the first three days. With a fresh breeze and a heavy sea, she 
made good 16 knots and filled the crew with admiration for 
her superior seagoing qualities. But just as she approached 
the edge of the Gulf Stream, the bearings of her propeller 
shaft suddenly gave way, doing considerable damage to the 
woodwork and causing a leak that couldn’t be stopped. 

About the same time, probably from being loaded 
with too much sail, the main topmast was carried away and 
went over the side with everything attached to it. Even 
before the wreckage could be cleared away, the leak had 
gotten so bad that the decision was made to return to port. 

The big ship, loaded with coal and provisions for the 
entire voyage and drawing over 25 feet when she left, made 
slow progress on the return trip, even under full canvas and 
with the screw still turning; but her pumps were able to keep 
her afloat until, at last, she was put in dock for a proper repair 
job. 

A Naval Court of Inquiry was convened a week later, 
and blame for the leak was officially placed on the unusual 
two-part construction of the sleeve that held the propeller 
shaft. The court found no “cause calling for censure upon 
anyone concerned in the matter.” McKean testified that, in 
his opinion, the ship had been seaworthy when she sailed. 
His earlier problems had left him with a cracked block on 
one of the three engines, but the other two were adequate and 
the third could be fixed if needed. 
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When Du Pont got news of the Niagara’s return on 
Saturday morning, his reaction was oddly one of immense 
relief, and he dashed off a letter to Sophie: “this morning the 
break down of the Niagara disturbs all their calculations, but 
it is absolutely providential in my judgment & I hope & 
believe they will [now] go by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
State Dept. & myself & the Japanese will joyfully agree to 
this & I think the Navy Dept. should yield. In this case they 
will leave by the 10th of July if not the Ist of July—” 

Commander Foote, writing to Du Pont from 
Brooklyn the same day, supported him completely. 


...the “Niagara” will require some two or three weeks to put her in good 
condition for sea, and then she will be 100 days more in making 
Panama...the only judicious course is to send the Japanese home a month 
hence in the “Niagara” round the Cape of Good Hope. The “Niagara” 
McKean represents to be a splendid sea boat and as easy as a cradle; 
besides, they will not only have circumnavigated but they will avoid the 
change at Aspinwall and Panama. These and other considerations which 
you have the ability and the tact to impose with such great effect, will 
enable you to have the Embassy go the best route back to Japan. 


Of course the Japanese would accept this new course; 
they had no other option. But Du Pont was dead wrong when 
he expected them to be joyful about it. When he went to their 
quarters to break the news, he knew they were in no mood 
for surprises. They had just spent the morning shaking hands 
with “several hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, introduced 
as Congress members and their families.” 

Yet, he was astonished by the violence of their 
reaction. “It threw them into great agitation,” he wrote 
Sophie, “the Second Prince threw himself forward & back & 
knocked his head on his knees and then on the sofa, more 
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like an Orang Outang than anything else.” Trying to explain 
the outburst he added, “It must be remembered they have to 
play a part with each other, to keep matters right—The 
Censor states his objections—the Princes concur & 
strengthen what the former has said by a few dramatics.” The 
interview was “hot & most tedious & their positive refusal 
to visit New York made me lock horns with them for the first 
time.” When he left them after two hours, nothing was 
settled. 

The New York Times, always quick to smell trouble, 
ran an article in its next issue entitled “The Japanese 
Dissatisfied,” stating that the Princes would not consider 
visiting New York or even leaving Washington before they 
started home. “They have evidently become alarmed and 
suspicious. They do not believe the story of the accident to 
the ‘Niagara.’” To Du Pont’s disgust, the article continued, 
“the current rumor on the street is that there was no accident, 
but that the ship started under sealed orders, and after 
proceeding to a certain point was directed to return. Such is 
the story of persons in authority who ought to know.” 

The Times was right about the Princes’ suspicions. 
When Muragaki discussed the dilemma in his diary, which 
he did several days later, he told about the Niagara’s 
breakdown, that she couldn’t sail before July Ist, that Du 
Pont felt it would be more convenient to return home via the 
Cape of Good Hope, that he had pointed out that the climate 
of Panama at that time of year was very trying, and that 
Secretary of State Cass felt it would be dull for them to stay 
in Washington until July Ist so they should visit several 
other cities while the ship was being repaired and then leave 
from New York. 
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We suspected that the report on the sailing of the “Niagara” was not quite 
true; we could not believe that a large vessel of the type of the “Niagara” 
would have engine troubles so shortly after she left the port. When we 
declined their offer to show us other cities, they did not seem to be 
pleased at all....We could not, however, comply with all their wishes; nor 
had we any ground to waste our time on a pleasure trip. [When] we 
expressed our desire to remain in the same hotel in Washington...they 
looked quite embarrassed... 


In considering reasons why the Americans would be 
delaying them, the Princes recalled that the President had 
often urged them to visit other cities and while, at the time, 
they had felt his suggestion had meant little more than a 
compliment, they had learned of late that he was quite 
earnest about it. As for why such visits should be so 
important, they decided that since America was not a 
“monarchy” but a collection of individual and independent 
states, and since each Governor had made preparations, 
collected contributions, etc., the President had no grounds 
for turning down their invitations. 

The Ambassadors’ plight was strongly reminiscent 
of Townsend Harris’s anxious days in Japan waiting for the 
Bakufu to sign his treaty; they were far from home, 
completely cut off from the advices of their government, 
utterly dependent on their hosts; and, by now, convinced that 
something sinister was going on behind the scenes. 

The next day being Sunday, the Japanese had no 
visitors and Du Pont stayed out of their way while they 
brooded over the turn of events. 

On Monday morning, Henry Ledyard came over 
from the State Department to help Du Pont reason with the 
Ambassadors. Ledyard quickly convinced them of the 
impossibility of going by Panama, and they agreed to going 
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the other way but wanted to remain in Washington and sail 
from there. At this point, Du Pont took up the argument 
saying they could not break their engagements in 
Philadelphia and New York, and the Niagara was too big to 
come up to Washington, anyway. The Japanese asked if the 
Secretary of State would put all this in writing and Ledyard 
promised he would. They then expressed the fear that if they 
went to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York while the 
Niagara was being repaired, they would be charged at home 
with amusing themselves instead of following instructions. 
Du Pont and Ledyard countered this with a promise that the 
President himself would “express a wish for them to visit 
these cities.” At the end of the interview, as Du Pont wrote 
Sophie, “Namura, the interpreter followed Mr. Portman & 
myself out...to say the best way to do was to tell them the 
ship was ready & when they reached New York to say she 
had not her wood & water yet—I roared as you may suppose 
at this...device.” 

By evening, Du Pont felt that everything was under 
control. He sent Sophie a happy telegram: “Letter by to- 
morrow mail. The Embassy return by Cape of Good Hope 
from New York, first July.” But, the minute the 
Ambassadors were alone, they began another stiff letter to 
the Secretary of State, of course with Portman’s guidance. 

After pointing out that they had written him twice 
before with no reply, they reaffirmed the stand they had 
taken with Du Pont and Ledyard. While they would go home 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, they must do so as 
speedily as possible and from Hampton Roads, not New 
York. In the meantime they would not stir from Washington. 
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Late the next evening, Du Pont sat down and wrote 
Sophie a 16-page letter, partly because he had missed a 
promised trip home, but mostly because he needed to sort 
out his own thoughts. 


At one moment, I saw all our hopes of carrying this interesting event 
prosperously to its termination quite blasted—and we are not yet out of 
the woods, nor can we quite make out the true cause of a very decided 
revulsion on the part of the Envoys—...They have been playing the 
Asiatic, have shown an utter disregard as to keeping their words & tried 
Mr Ledyard & myself to the last degree....Mr. Cass has written them a 
most admirable letter, a combination of firmness & kindness assuming 
all responsibility of their change of route...This admirable & kind letter 
is partly only as yet translated but they know the points of it, just such as 
they had asked themselves to have made, and yet they came out today & 
spoke of remaining here in Washington until the ship was ready. If they 
insist on this I will leave them in 24 hours. I had to tell them in polite 
terms if they did not value their words as Princes I did mine as an 
officer—but they think the return of the Niagara has absolved them of 
all obligations. They declined going to the Smithsonian tomorrow after 
Ihad made an engagement to that effect; they having declined some other 
invitation the day before because they had not yet been to the 
Smithsonian... 


I hope things will work smooth again tomorrow....I want to get away 
from here. Gen. Cass is still more anxious, “not to let the interest run 
down’ as he terms it—but I tell him I cannot take them by the shoulders 
& put them in the Cart. Almost every time I see the old General, which 
is generally twice a day, he always has a pleasant word. “‘What would 
we have done without you Captain’ was his exclamation today, when he 
had his letter read to me before he sent it to the Princes. 


Sophie’s answer showed sympathy with her husband 
but also with the Japanese, and she offered some advice. She 
told him not to get too vexed with them. “In the first place 
don’t expect Christian morality or sense of honour from 
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heathens or regard for the truth from Orientals,” she began. 
“In the second, have compassion in the ennui & vexation 
they must experience, the homesickness & anxiety, & 
perhaps the fear of disgrace, punishment & death at home.” 

So far, so good. But Sophie then went on at length, 
giving reasons why the Japanese deserved compassion and 
why the mission would probably fail, and she ended saying, 
“T fear that they will never recover from the effect of these 
things but will go home to Japan disgusted beyond measure 
at the vulgarity and presumption of our people.” 

What Du Pont probably needed from his wife right 
now was less of this and more sympathy. Presumably, he 
was beginning to feel the familiar loneliness of command. 
Old Cass had abdicated his responsibility and, while 
Ledyard was a perfect First Mate, the ultimate success or 
failure of the mission was the Captain’s alone. And, now that 
he had done everything he could think of to make the Kamis 
see reason, he could only count on a merciful Providence to 
save the situation. 

Miracles do happen. Sometime within the next 
several days, the Ambassadors made up their own minds to 
do exactly what the Americans wanted and to cooperate 
fully. On June 2nd, they wrote their fourth and final letter to 
Secretary Cass. 


The undersigned have understood what has been communicated to them 
respecting their return, and they will remain in your country until repairs 
on the Niagara are completed, in which ship they will embark at New 
York after visiting Baltimore and Philadelphia as agreed upon with 
Captain Du Pont. They now beg leave to request that orders may be 
issued to the Commander of said ship to the effect of touching on their 
homeward voyage at such ports, only, as necessary for providing such 
articles as most urgently required, and, in such cases, remain not longer 
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than absolutely necessary for such purposes. They request this for the 
reason that their departure has been delayed beyond their calculation and 
they are much pressed for time; they also think as the Niagara is a large 
and strong ship, that sufficient coal, wood, water and provisions may be 
put on board of her. 


At the same time, Muragaki made a final comment 
on the situation in his diary. 


We felt uneasy for a while as these matters developed quite differently 
from what we had been previously promised. We said to ourselves that 
we should not in future travel abroad except on our own warships. 
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Sixteen 


The religious people are pressing... 


Capt. Du Pont to Sophie Du Pont 
Washington, D.C. 
May 29, 1860 


“The religious people are pressing,” Captain Du Pont 
wrote to Sophie from Washington. The Bible Society of the 
city had just resolved that a copy of the Bible “in elegant 
binding” should be presented to the Embassy by the Hon. 
Peter Parker, late Commissioner to China. And all over the 
United States, other groups and individuals had started 
offering Bibles, all of which Du Pont refused to accept. 

From the beginning, he realized that one of his 
constant duties would be to shield the people of Japan from 
the advances of those determined to replant the seeds of 
Christianity in this fertile but fallow field. His own Sophie 
had told him of her personal hopes that the Envoys would be 
attracted to the Gospel of Christ, but Du Pont cautioned her 
that the mission could all too easily be ruined by the religious 
zeal of their countrymen and that, whatever their own 
feelings might be, he must not let this happen. 

Hoping for support from the Government for his 
personal stand against evangelism, Du Pont wrote to the 
Secretary of State saying that, until he was told differently 
by either the Princes or the State Department, he would 
protect the Japanese “from indiscreet intrusions” and “refuse 
permission to any communications, whether printed or 
verbal, of a religious character.” When he spoke about the 
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problem to Secretary Cass in person, the old man “exclaimed 
in his usual way, Oh Capt, ‘we can give no opinion about 
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that, you will do what is right. 

Once again Du Pont was left in what, this time, was 
an especially uncomfortable position, since, of course, he 
favored the spread of Christianity, but he was sure to be 
accused from all sides of actively impeding it. He took the 
first opportunity to pay the Princes a visit along with Henry 
Ledyard, Cass’s useful son-in-law, to establish for the record 
what their wishes really were. On June 5, he wrote to Sophie 
with obvious relief. 


I have seen the Princes with Mr. Ledyard & put to them the Bible 
question; which they answered promptly respectfully & kindly & 
therefore the more emphatically—I told them I had on various occasions 
received religious books to present them, that some good men in our 
country wished to give them a Bible the great book of the Christians and 
it was for them to decide if these things were to be received by them— 
They expressed their thanks...but by the laws of Japan & their 
witnessing they were positively prohibited from receiving any such 
presents & requested me to say so in all future dealings of a like nature. 


Mr Portman [the interpreter] thinks we can get them to visit some 
churches [but only] while there was no service going on, & is certain 
they would not listen to going to any worship—Ledyard thought their 
answer covered the whole ground, I wanted to have asked them one 
question more, whether they would go to a church and witness the 
service, but Ledyard [said] I had better stand where I was.—I will 
however on a future occasion satisfy myself on this ground by getting 
the negative—which they are sure to give.... 


If they went to one church they would have to go to one of each 
denomination— 
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In the light of more recent feelings about prayer in 
public schools, it is hard to believe the degree to which the 
U. S. Government pushed Protestant Christianity a century 
ago, but in 1860 the Cross and Bible were as much a part of 
the statesman’s kit as the Stars and Stripes. If it was the 
manifest destiny of the United States to spread its people 
across the American continent, it was just as much the 
nation’s duty to carry the Gospel of Christ to every heathen 
in creation. And it was also the Government’s privilege to 
sponsor a religious service every Sunday in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, with the Rev. Dr. T. H. Stockton 
preaching the sermon. 

To attend this service was the thing to do, socially 
and politically as well as spiritually. The President went, and 
many of the great men of Washington were seen there 
regularly with their families. Dr. Stockton, a member of the 
Methodist Protestant sect founded by his father and others, 
had recently been re-elected Chaplain of the House after a 
brief interregnum, and such was the magic of his voice and 
the power of his message that he always played to a packed 
house. 

The press could find no fault with his performance. 
“Tt is impossible to give a full idea of [his] thrilling 
eloquence,” said the National Intelligencer for March 22. 
“Dr. Stockton must be heard to be fully appreciated. His 
appearance and voice, and the subduing unction attending 
the Word as he delivers it, all go to make a sermon which 
cannot be spread out on paper.” On April 19, the 
Intelligencer said, “The one hour delivery was heard by one 
of the largest congregations we ever saw crowded into the 
hall of the Capitol, with an attentive stillness it would be hard 
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Thomas H. Stockton, D.D., Chaplain, U. S. House of Representatives, 
1860. 


T. H. Stockton, The Book Above All, Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, 1871. 
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to exceed.” On May 24th, while the Japanese were still in 
town, “Dr. Stockton continues to draw large congregations, 
giving work for some ten or twelve persons to provide extra 
seats for the persons who crowd in after the hall and galleries 
are full.” 

On Sunday, June 3rd, Stockton’s text was 2 
Corinthians 5:21. The sermon was number three in a series 
of eight, the general subject being “the suffering of the 
innocent for the guilty.” There were probably some innocent 
sufferers in the House of Representatives that day who were 
unable to stay awake, much less attentive, for a solid hour of 
Stockton’s subduing unction. And there were surely others 
who did not understand the meaning of his text for the day, 
which was, “For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” 

The idea of taking a delegation of Japanese guests to 
hear this sermon is stupefying, yet this is precisely what 
Stockton wanted Du Pont to do. The moment they checked 
into Willard’s, he sent around an invitation which he later 
described as a “brief, modest and respectful note... 
addressed to the officer in charge, stating simply that if it 
were designed to conduct them to any place of worship, and 
no other arrangement had been made or was preferred, the 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives would be happy to 
see them at the Capitol.” 

Du Pont filed the invitation away with dozens of 
others and forgot about it. In hindsight, this was a mistake. 
The Rev. Dr. Stockton was not one to let the negligence of a 
mere functionary spoil such a glorious opportunity to 
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enlighten the heathen, and Du Pont suddenly found himself 
under attack from both public and press. 

“In the Intelligencer of today [June Sth] old 
Stockton, the Chaplain of the House is out against us, but I 
care not a feather for that piece,’ Du Pont wrote home 
bravely. But Stockton’s article, “The Japanese and our Holy 
Religion,” would be hard for anyone to shrug off, especially 
someone as sensitive as Du Pont, and, as it turned out, it 
would come back to haunt him for some months. 

Stockton began at the beginning—with the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew: 


“Behold, there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem saying, Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the East, 
and are come to worship him. When Herod the King had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.”... 


Then Stockton embarked on an extended metaphor: 


Eighteen centuries have gone by, and lo! “Wise men from the East” come 
to our Jerusalem, saying, virtually if not formally, “Where is He who is 
acknowledged as the common Lord of the Christians? for we have seen 
his thirty stars in the East, and are come to worship him.” And what now? 
Alas! Commerce, our King, is troubled; and all the infidels of his court 
are troubled with him! But Commerce, less generous than Herod, gives 
the inquirers no directions. 


And now, Stockton put down a day-by-day account 
of the Embassy’s activities over the past three weeks so as to 
leave no doubt in his reader’s mind that the country’s 
commercial conspiracy, headed by Captain Du Pont, was 
determined to keep the heathens away from any exposure to 
Christianity. They were being taken anywhere and every- 
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where except to the hallowed scenes of Christianity. They 
were given presents of anything and everything except the 
Bible. 

All this was mere prelude to Stockton’s objective 
which was to get the Japanese to his Sunday service. “In the 
humble estimation of the present writer,’ he said, “the 
American Hall of Representatives is the sublime centre of 
the amplest and fairest horizon of Christian truth and love, 
liberty and purity under the whole heaven.” And here they 
would be exposed to nothing but “intellectual and moral 
dignity.” 


No shrine, no idol, no altar, no priest, no instrument of music, no symbol 
of heathenism or device of apostacy, would have met...our friends. They 
would have seen a preacher, with no pretension beyond that of a brother, 
sitting in plain dress at the Clerk’s desk with the open Bible before him 
and a little hymn book in his hand....They would have seen a pious 
precentor rise in front of the desk, heard him raise a tune, and heard the 
reverent thousands catch and swell the strain...the single voice of 
prayer...a passage from the Bible; a second hymn; and then the text and 
the sermon, followed by another prayer, another hymn, the doxology, 
benediction, and peaceful dismission of the assembly—all retiring 
through the quiet corridors and shadowy parks and along the avenues of 
closed stores and sober-looking homes.... 


“Can any man,” Stockton demanded, “imagine any 
other than the happiest results of such observation and 
experience?” 

Well, Captain Du Pont could. In fact, as he wrote 
privately to an Episcopal clergyman, later Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, the House of Representatives was, in his 
judgment, “about the last place to impress [the Japanese] 
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favorably with the religious character or conduct of our 
people.” 

Stockton gave Du Pont no time to react to his article, 
but called on him at Willard’s the day it was published. He 
asked if the books he’d sent had been offered to the 
Ambassadors and if there were any objections to their being 
presented. 

“None whatever, Mr. Stockton, except the Japanese 
will not receive them,” Du Pont replied. 

Stockton then asked if they had also declined 
attending public worship, and Du Pont told him that in his 
opinion their answer about the religious books and desiring 
no conversation on the subject covered this also. 

The moment the Chaplain left, Du Pont went directly 
to the Princes to settle the church-attendance question once 
and for all and, of course, they replied in the negative. 
“Nothing can exaggerate the feeling of relief which the 
Princes evinced when I told them the Government had no 
wish to constrain their action as to seeing or not seeing 
religious worship or receiving religious books,” he wrote 
Sophie. 

Stockton, meanwhile, had marched home and 
penned “three closely written pages” to Du Pont, “winding 
up with 5 or 6 distinct questions,” one of which was 
especially irritating to the Captain. Stockton asked whether 
Du Pont’s “chief embarrassment” regarding religion and the 
Japanese wasn’t “sectarianism.” 

“By the way,” Du Pont pointed out to Sophie, “the 
only preacher or minister who has invited the Japanese to be 
present at worship is Mr. Stockton—not another application 
has been made.” “Mr. Ledyard has fairly begged me not to 
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notice Stockton,” he added, “except by a _ mere 
acknowledgment of his letter. I shall do what is right and 
prudent.” 

With Ledyard and Portman acting as “witnesses 
testifying to its perfect accuracy,” Du Pont composed a 
statement for the /ntelligencer and the Constitution to affirm 
and publicize the Japanese position. 


[The Princes] stated that but one religion is known and acknowledged by 
the laws of Japan; that they are forbidden in any manner to take part in 
or be present at the celebration of any other; and, while expressing their 
acknowledgments for the interest and kind attentions of their American 
friends, they respectfully decline entering into any conversation or 
receiving any books of a religious character, or being present at any 
religious solemnities to which they have or may be invited... 


To answer Stockton privately, however, Du Pont, as 
he often did in matters of principle, drafted a long, logical, 
highly defensive letter that drained his system of its malice 
and proved to himself that he was absolutely right. But he 
didn’t send it. Instead, he sent Stockton a letter that was so 
terse and unargumentative that it almost looks as if Ledyard 
wrote it for him. 


Washington D.C. 
June 7 1860 


Rev and Dear Sir. 
I have the honor to acknowledge your favor of yesterday. 
The treaty of the United States with Japan is the best answer to your 


interrogatory concerning it and I beg you will excuse me from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 
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Sectarianism has not occasioned me any embarrassment whatever in 
dealing with the Embassy and their relations to our religion. 


I beg leave, as the best reply to the residue of your inquiries, to ask your 
attention to the enclosed statement, published in the “Constitution” of 
this morning by my authority. 


Reciprocating to the fullest extent the kind and Christian wishes with 
which your letter concludes, 


I am, Rev and Dear Sir 
Respectfully Yours 
(signed) S. F. Du Pont 


In all of this, Du Pont felt he had been put in the 
uncomfortable position of being the only American standing 
publicly between Christianity and the Japanese Empire. To 
Sophie he said, “The Government, as it always does, has 
behaved meanly on this religious question,” and then he 
added, “but like in other cases such as the Navy board, no 
wretched official and political weakness shall make me 
flinch from my duty, as I hope and pray to be directed from 
above in all I do.” 

Perhaps Du Pont would not have felt so 
uncomfortable if Stockton in his “Holy Religion” article 
hadn’t quoted a statement from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
which said that the Japanese were invited “to attend the 
services in the Capitol last Sabbath; but it is doubtful 
whether the Naval authorities permitted them to receive the 
invitation.” This had really stung Du Pont—partly, of 
course, because it was true, but mostly because it was quoted 
from a column by “Bohemian,” his least favorite among the 
reporters. Bohemian already had the whole Du Pont/du Pont 
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family up in arms against the /nquirer. Du Pont himself, in 
a letter to the editor, complained of the columnist’s “almost 
daily disparaging notices of the care and treatment of the 
Japanese Embassy...gross misrepresentations...offensive 
comments [all appearing in] a journal published in my 
neighborhood and circulating among my friends.” One of 
Sophie’s sisters said, “I am furious at the Inquirer and all 
who abuse Frank. It’s too disgusting.” And another sister 
said, “I regret the impertinence of the Inquirer, but it is a 
thing not to be avoided in our country; all men who fill 
public appointments must expect abuse from these wretched 
newspapers. No one will believe a word of what is said 
against Frank, and that is a comfort.” Sophie herself said, 
“You know the Inquirer always was a stupid paper.” 

Actually, Du Pont was fairly well supported in the 
press. Soon after his statement appeared in the Washington 
papers, the New York Independent, a religious paper and 
vehicle for the sermonizing of Henry Ward Beecher, 
appreciated the predicament of the Embassy and reminded 
its readers that, 


A little more than 200 years ago [there was an] Imperial decree that 
“*’,.all Japanese who return from abroad shall be put to death...and all 
persons who propagate the doctrine of the Christians or bear the 
scandalous name, shall be imprisoned in the common jail.” 


The New York Tribune said that nothing could be 
more unwise or injudicious than “to intrude religious 
subjects” on the Ambassadors. 

And the New York Herald went overboard. After 
questioning Stockton’s motives and saying it would be a 
mockery to take them to divine worship, it predicted that the 
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“Christian religion will never be adopted by these people 
under any circumstances.” The editorial ended with a poem 
which said, in part, 


Japan! let not invaders desecrate thy land. 
Why should the idols which thy people serve, 
As their forefathers served, be now cast down?... 
Is it not egotistical in man 
His fellow man’s religion to deride? 

Why should the strong the weaker seek to lure 
And spread with thorns, calamity and woe 
The path to their destruction swift and sure? 


Welcome though it was, this was just not exactly the 
support the Du Ponts might have desired. Writing from the 
Minnesota in Japan, Du Pont had said the country was now 
ready for missionary enterprise, and the ground seemed 
“ready to plow.” But time has proved the Herald right about 
the difficulty of Christianizing that empire. The “fertile 
field” the Captain had seen in Nagasaki in 1858 has never 
yielded the bumper crop he had hoped for. 
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Seventeen 


Forestalling the foreigners in this way, I believe, is the best method of 
ensuring that the Bakufu will at some future time find opportunity to 
reimpose its ban and forbid foreigners to come to Japan. 


Ti Naosuke 
Japan 1853 


Japan slammed her door on the world in 1637, just as 
Harvard College was opening its doors in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. By so doing, she completely missed the 
gestation and birth not only of Harvard but of the United 
States of America. More important, she missed the Industrial 
Revolution and fell far behind the rest of the world in the art 
of making war. In the eyes of the Japanese rulers, the 
exclusion policy had been a success, and the Tokugawa 
Shogunate had been able to maintain it strictly for more than 
two hundred years, even going so far as to behead anyone 
who left the country and tried to return. But once industrial 
progress had produced the steam-powered warship, the 
world—in the shape of the United States Navy—came 
knocking at the door again, and it was time for Japan to 
reconsider her policy. 

When Prime Minister Abe asked all the daimyo for 
written opinions on how to handle Commodore Perry and the 
Black Ships, most of them answered that Japan should have 
nothing to do with the Barbarians. But Lord Ii Naosuke said 
that Japan should trade with them and thus buy time to build 
up her strength. “It is impossible in the crisis we now face to 
ensure the safety and tranquility of our country merely by an 
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insistence on the seclusion laws as we did in former times,” 
Ii said. li Naosuke was the man who, five years later as Prime 
Minister, would accept Townsend Harris’s treaty and then 
send the first embassy and the Kanrin Maru to America. 

In his response to Abe, Ii showed he was not only 
more imaginative than his fellow Princes but perfectly 
willing to use deceit. His suggestion was to build superior 
sea power by constructing a large fleet of merchant vessels 
that could double as powerful warships. Using these, they 
would trade with the West, carrying goods not needed at 
home. At first they would employ Dutch masters and crews 
but would send along the most capable and trustworthy of 
their own people to gain knowledge of the outside world 
while learning ship handling and modern military practices. 
With their defenses strengthened in this way they could, at 
some future date, reimpose their ban on foreigners and go 
back into isolation on their own terms. Fortunately, for the 
genuine spirit of amity that was to originate with the Harris 
treaty, no American would see this document for many 
decades. 

As for Lord Abe, since the guns of Perry’s ships were 
pointing directly at him, and since the Tycoon’s defenses at 
Yedo were not even as strong as those at Satsuma, Hizen and 
other outlying fiefdoms, he had no choice but to follow a 
pragmatic course similar to the one suggested by Ii. Abe let 
Perry and his troops come ashore for the ceremonial signing 
of the treaty and a formal exchange of gifts. 

It was Perry’s gifts that gave the Japanese people 
their first close-up look at the fruits of the Industrial 
Revolution. Unlike Abe’s gifts which, except for four small 
black dogs, were all artistic or ceremonial, Perry’s were 
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practical items such as firearms, agricultural tools, wagons, 
extension ladders, suction pumps and grindstones. Even the 
more sophisticated ones like the camera and the telegraph 
set, were already in common use in America, but to the 
average Japanese, these were all things to wonder at and to 
covet. 

Perry’s special present was the railroad train, one- 
quarter scale, complete with locomotive, tender and cars. 
The American sailors laid out a circle of track on the 
Kanagawa beach, fired up the boiler, and took one bug-eyed 
samurai after another on the joyride of his life. Describing 
one of them, the clerk of the Saratoga wrote, “with what a 
death grip he clung...and how his teeth chattered and his 
robes fluttered as he flashed around the circle.” Those who 
took that ride would never forget it, but probably no one 
there dreamed that within twenty years full-sized trains 
would be running between Yedo and Yokohama. 

In 1860, Ii Naosuke’s object in sending the Grand 
Embassy to Washington was not to gain military know-how, 
despite his earlier suggestions, but simply to move the treaty 
ceremonies as far from Yedo as possible to avoid dangerous 
political repercussions. The Ambassadors’ orders were to 
“proceed to Washington to exchange Ratifications of the 
Treaty and to be careful about all business matters of 
importance so that the peace and friendship between both 
countries be permanent.” Beyond that, they were charged 
only with keeping their subordinates in line and bringing 
home any shipwrecked Japanese sailors they happened to 
run into. 

Even if the men of this mission had wanted to 
observe and record technical intelligence that could be 
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applied by their own people, none of them was capable of 
doing so. In fact, there were no trained scientists or engineers 
in the entire Empire. “We are like people coming out of a 
dark room into the glare of sunshine, and we do not yet see 
the bearing of things clearly,” Interpreter Moriyama had told 
Perry in 1854, and now, six years later, the situation hadn’t 
changed. 

Nevertheless, the Embassy succeeded in acquiring 
technology that was to prove significant in helping Japan 
catch up with the rest of the world. Besides their diaries, 
which described the many things they had seen and which 
aroused great excitement in the Empire, the envoys brought 
back crates of materiel and printed matter which their 
countrymen would tinker with and mull over until the end of 
the decade, by which time the Meiji Restoration had 
launched Japan on its uninhibited rush toward 
Westernization. By 1872, when the Iwakura Mission arrived 
in the United States to study political, industrial and social 
systems in depth, the Japanese had a clear idea of what they 
wanted and had already placed hundreds of their most 
promising young men in universities throughout Europe and 
America to learn the specific skills needed to modernize 
their country. 

In contrast, the members of the 1860 mission didn’t 
even ask for the technology they acquired. In line with John 
Rodgers’s suggestions, they were not only shown 
everything, but they were showered gratuitously with 
manufactured goods, machinery and technical literature. 

Americans, comparing themselves constantly with 
Europeans, felt insecure in most cultural areas, but they 
knew they excelled in the practical application of technology 
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and they had a strong urge to show off their achievements in 
that field. Also, Americans have always tried to Americanize 
the rest of creation and, in this glorious period just before the 
Civil War, their missionary zeal was at its zenith. They were 
sure the Japanese would want everything they had to offer; 
and they wanted them to have it—never stopping to wonder 
if their visitors had anything worth offering in return. 


OUR yan LEON Bee 


Sonatas, “A! Mister, and, pray, what ean T do for 
Javaxuse Visiron, “If you ploase, T would like to ow ow a ede of your light.” 


“OUR VISITORS. 

JONATHAN. ‘Ah! Mister, and, pray, what can I do for you?’ 

JAPANESE VISITOR. ‘If you please, I would like to borrow a little of your light.’” 
Harper’s Weekly, June 2, 1860, p. 352. 


Among many condescending editorials written at the 
time, one of the worst appeared in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 
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The mechanical talent of the Japanese has been spoken of as something 
remarkable; but it is only so when we think of them as an ignorant and 
semi-barbarous people. They can take apart a piece of American 
mechanism, and studying its structure, they may make a fair copy of it. 
But beyond their dainty porcelain, their curious lacquered ware, and their 
fine swords, there is no fabric that they can produce in which they are 
not excelled by the Americans and Europeans. 


When we think of our steam-engines, our railroads and steamboats, our 
ships and steamships, our electric telegraphs, our printing presses, our 
fire arms, our cotton gins, our spinning and weaving machines, and the 
myriads of mechanical inventions in practical operation all over our 
nation, the simple and rude contrivances of the Japanese sink into 
comparative insignificance. Their painting, sculpture, architecture and 
music show a degree of ignorance only a few removes from that of the 
American aborigines in the same branches of art. They have no 
originality in the fine arts and no invention in the useful. 


Where, then, is the advantage of establishing intercourse with such a 
people? We answer that it is chiefly for the Japanese. They will learn 
from us the beauty and the utility of a free government; the blessings of 
freedom in religion; and the excellence of a belief that is based on reason 
as well as revealation. They will obtain from us scientific and mechanical 
knowledge; they will acquire enlarged and liberal views of trade and 
commerce; they will gain an infinite mass of such information as will 
enable them to reform their mode of domestic life and raise it above the 
low animal level that it now occupies. There is nothing that they have 
seen or will yet see in this country, which will not be valuable to their 
native land. To the people of the United States the one great benefit will 
be the opening of a new field for commerce. But the Japanese can give 
us no new or beneficial information concerning government, religion, 
science or the arts. In all these they must learn from us. They should 
regard the efforts of the American government and people to establish 
friendly intercourse with them as the highest of favors, and if the 
knowledge they acquire during the visit of the present Embassy should 
be properly employed, Japan will bless the day when Commodore Perry 
first landed on their shores and opened the friendly intercourse that has 
thus far progressed so favorably. 
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Captain Du Pont took the Ambassadors to the United 
States Patent Office very soon after they arrived. Since the 
days when Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson had 
examined patents personally, the Government had been 
saving models of every contraption patented, from back 
scratcher to harvester, and these were now housed along with 
the entire Department of the Interior in the brand new Patent 
Office Building—a handsome, not-quite-finished edifice at 
7th and F Streets, opposite the new Greek Revival Post 
Office. 

The Japanese were delighted with the large, marble 
building and particularly with the display of models. In an 
enormous room lined with glass cabinets, Muragaki noted a 
“large collection of machinery, hundreds of models of 
various types of steam engines, different kinds of 
agricultural tools...and other interesting utensils for daily 
use,” and said they were eager “to make a more careful 
examination of these models,” but were besieged by the 
large crowd which followed them everywhere. Muragaki 
generously forgave the mob saying, “we were just as much 
objects of interest to them as those exhibits were to us.” But, 
after a hurried tour of the place, they retreated to the hotel 
and, unfortunately, they never got back. 

The Smithsonian Institution was high on Du Pont’s 
list of places to visit but, for some reason, he took his time 
getting there. Joseph Henry, former Princeton professor and 
famous for his work on electricity, had headed the 
Smithsonian since its establishment fifteen years before. 
Because of the Institution’s practice of encouraging and 
outfitting expeditions for world exploration, Henry often 
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worked closely with the United States Navy and was highly 
respected by its officers. Du Pont got to know him well when 
they had served together on the prestigious 

Lighthouse Board. 

Three days after the Embassy arrived, Henry wrote 
to Du Pont asking what day the Princes could visit him and 
whether they would come by day or night, since that would 
affect the nature of the experiments he planned to perform. 
But the visit wasn’t actually made until after the first of June 
and, sometime in the interim, Du Pont received a mysterious 
letter asking why he had ignored Henry’s invitation. 
Emphatically marked “Private” and signed only “U.S.N.,” it 
might have been written by Commander John Rodgers, 
though the handwriting doesn’t match his. Pointing out that 
it was Professor Henry who had recommended Du Pont in 
the first place, the writer felt that the “Representative of 
Science at the Capital” was hurt and disappointed that he had 
“up to last evening received no attention from [Du Pont] in 
any way,” but that he was all set “to offer the Japanese a 
scientific experiment of the most interesting character.” One 
wonders what the Captain’s reaction was to this rebuke. 

Du Pont arranged the Smithsonian visit for May 
30th.When that day arrived, however, there were 
complications, and the Ambassadors temporarily refused to 
go anywhere, so Du Pont had to cancel at the last moment. 
Professor Henry then wrote that, since he had made quite an 
extensive preparation, he hoped they would choose another 
day and he asked to be notified “about an hour in advance so 
that we may have time to charge our galvanic battery.” 

The date was finally set for Saturday, June 2nd, and 
since Du Pont was home for the weekend, it was Lieutenant 
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Porter who loaded the Princes into their carriages and set out 
with them for the Castle-on-the-Mall. The original 
brownstone structure which has been called “mingled Gothic 
and Romanesque” by some and “Norman Revival” by 
others, looked much as it does today except that it stood 
alone. Under its turreted roofs were all the exhibits, 
laboratories and offices of the Institution as well as the living 
quarters of the director and his family. 

Professor Henry himself met the Japanese at the door 
and led the way, Muragaki said, “to a large room, where 
various electrical machines were on display. He ordered all 
the windows in the room to be closed and there, in the 
darkened room, he demonstrated amazing experiments, such 
as creating lightning before our very eyes.” 

After the show, Henry took the envoys on a tour of 
his domain, and Muragaki recorded his approval of this 
“institute, where...every possible sort of subject could be 
studied.” But some of what he saw appalled him. “We saw 
specimens of human hair displayed in a frame,” he said. 
“These, we were informed, were the hair of the successive 
Presidents. What lack of courtesy! This instance alone 
speaks for itself.” 

Muragaki’s disgust was unwarranted because he was 
looking not at scalps but at a display of wigs. However, when 
he was shown the collection of Egyptian mummies, there 
was no language problem; he knew exactly what he was 
looking at, and he found them even more profane than the 
hair. 


It is true that these mummies are exhibited for the advancement of study 
of all the living creatures under heaven. And yet, we did not know what 
to say on seeing them thus displayed side by side with animals, birds, 
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fish and insects! Literally speaking, I felt “sweat coming out all over my 
face.” In good sooth, I said to myself, these foreigners did not earn their 
nickname of “barbarians” for nothing! 


The Japanese were shown everything including a live 
alligator lifted out onto the floor and prodded till he showed 
his teeth, “reptiles and frogs...kept in jars...more than ten 
thousands of them enough to make us feel uncomfortable,” 
and stuffed monkeys which “bore a striking resemblance to 
human beings.” Then Henry led them to the family quarters 
where they were greeted by Mrs. Henry and the children. 
“We were served with wine at once,” said Muragaki with 
obvious relief. 

Porter had also taken them to the Naval Observatory 
and Hydrographic Office on the evening of May 28. This 
was the domain of another internationally famous American 
scientist, Commander Matthew Fontaine Maury, U.S.N. 
Over the years, Maury had systematized the study of ocean 
currents and marine meteorology, largely by the simple 
device of requiring all naval vessels to record regular and 
detailed observations in their logs, and he had turned the 
Navy’s Depot of Charts and Instruments into an important 
laboratory. 

Here the Japanese saw “surveying instruments, 
telegraph machines and clocks of extremely intricate 
construction,” as well as charts of the seven seas and maps 
of all the heavens. Here also was a “large telescope of 10 feet 
long,” Muragaki said. “There were four seats built, each with 
a stair-case, on the four sides of the telescope.” Through it 
the visitors looked at the moon—‘we felt as if we could 
reach it by means of a long ladder”—as well as Jupiter with 
one of its moons and Saturn with its rings. Muragaki 
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diagrammed both planets in his journal but, reflecting the 
frustration of this early mission, he said sadly, “Although we 
had many questions to ask, we could understand only a few 
answers to every ten questions; that was the best we could 
do through our interpreters.” 

Incidentally, Du Pont may have sent Porter to the 
Observatory in his place just to avoid seeing Matthew 
Maury. Du Pont had been on the Naval Efficiency Board 
when, to conform with a new law, it was obliged to retire 
Maury because an old leg injury made him unfit for sea duty 
and, therefore, unable to “perform properly and efficiently 
all his duties ashore and afloat.” Maury was eventually 
reinstated but, as Du Pont had told Winter Davis at the time, 
the Board, to be an honest one, would have had to retire 
Maury even if he were “covered from the crown of his head 
to the soles of his feet with geographical and cosmic 
medals.” 

On May 31, Du Pont himself escorted the 
Ambassadors to the Office of the Coast Survey which was 
run by his close friend, A. Dallas Bache. Bache, a West Point 
graduate and former professor of natural philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, had also served with Du Pont on 
the Light House Board from its inception in 1851. Under his 
efficient direction since 1843, the Coast Survey had 
definitively charted the shores of the United States. Another 
esteemed American scientist, Bache was an incorporator of 
the Smithsonian and, for many years, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences in which office he was 
succeeded by his good friend Joseph Henry. 

At the Coast Survey, the Embassy was given a 
number of standard navigational maps and charts, and here 
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they were finally met by their behind-the-scenes tour 
planner, John Rodgers, who gave them some brand new 
surveys of their home waters. He was still working on the 
report of his last voyage to Japan and the Bering Strait and 
wanted to present the Princes with his charts of Japan, he 
told Du Pont, “to show that our work is not secret,” and 
added, “I have sent to Russia some of our Russian surveys." 

After visiting the Observatory, Muragaki had noted 
in his journal, “Since the Americans surpass other nations in 
the art and knowledge of surveying, it would be most 
profitable for our nation...to dispatch our scholars to study 
the subject under their tutelage.” And on the day after he 
went to the Coast Survey, he said, 


Taking into serious consideration the fact that countries tens of 
thousands of miles away are, under current world conditions, no more 
apart from each other than next-door neighbors, we have realized how 
urgently imperative it is for our nation to learn and master this new art 
of navigation. 


One of the most important visits the Embassy would 
pay was the one to the Washington Navy Yard—“the only 
government establishment in Washington that had an 
impressive gateway,” wrote Muragaki, to whom this proved 
a good omen. Indeed, he found everything about the place 
exciting and tried to get it all down on paper. 


There were ten workshops in all, built of bricks, five shops of which were 
equipped with steam motors. In one of the workshops, we saw an air 
furnace, well heated. From its gigantic mouth, melted iron poured, just 
like a fiery waterfall, into a mould built in the ground in front. This was 
how a howitzer (a type of field cannon) was being cast seamless. Another 
workshop had a “steam hammer”, an enormous piece of iron, about 6 
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feet tall, and probably weighing over several thousands of kan, which, 
being equipped with a steam-power motor, could be worked up and 
down quite easily by a single hand. There was built under this hammer a 
huge piece of iron slab. On to this slab, an iron rod of three feet in 
diameter, red hot from the furnace, was shifted by some mechanism. A 
huge knife was then placed on the rod, and when the hammer hit the 
knife hard, the rod was cut into halves. At another place we saw huge 
iron blocks being heated. When they were well heated, two of them were 
put together, and as they were rotated, they were hammered lightly all 
around. As we stood watching, they were shaped, much to our surprize, 
into a huge anchor in no time to speak of....The body of an enormous 
cannon was cleaned both inside and outside by means of a huge gimlet, 
while cannon-balls were manufactured by hundreds, even while we 
stood there watching. It was particularly interesting to watch how 
quickly shell bodies were made, and how evenly copper sheets were 
rolled out. 


Eventually, Muragaki ran out of steam. “It is indeed 
beyond the power of my pen to describe how wonderful the 
workmanship we saw there was, in manufacturing various 
instruments so swiftly and efficiently with the aid of steam 
power,” he said, and concluded, “The introduction of such 
machinery into our country, I was certain, would contribute 
greatly to the enhancement of our national interests.” 

A special feature of this tour was the demonstration 
firing of a Dahlgren gun. Captain John A. Dahlgren, the 
ingenious naval engineer who had developed this lighter, 
longer-wearing cannon was himself on hand to supervise the 
firing and explain the gun to the foreigners. But this favor 
was apparently wasted on Muragaki who recorded the gun 
blasts as just another salute to the Embassy. 

There were Americans who wondered if we weren’t 
showing our visitors a little bit too much, such as one of the 
editorialists for the New York Times. 
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The Embassy takes back complete models of our best howitzers and 
Dahlgren guns, with full instruction as to the manufacture and use of 
everything required, both in offensive and defensive warfare. That they 
will profit by this excessive liberality on our part, we may all rest 
assured. We can only hope that we may not find ourselves among the 
earliest victims of our over-zealous and mistaken benevolence 


The United States Government had no thought of 
hiding military technology from the Japanese Embassy. On 
the contrary, just as John Rodgers had put it, it was 
considered important that the Tycoon’s government “be 
deeply impressed with the military and naval power of the 
United States,” and that therefore they become acquainted 
with all aspects of it. 

A long-lasting product of the Navy Yard visit was the 
group photograph by Brady of the Ambassadors and their 
hosts. Just posing the eleven naval officers and the dozen or 
so samurai was an accomplishment, and the resulting picture 
is a monument to the skill of the Brady crew. Prints were 
later presented to members of the Embassy, and woodcuts 
made from the photograph came out in Harper’s Weekly for 
June 23rd and Frank Leslie’s Magazine for June 9th. 

After the picture taking, Captain Franklin Buchanan, 
the Commandant, “entertained his guests and ordnance was 
deserted for knife and fork practice,” the Philadelphia 
Inquirer reported. Or, as the Washington Constitution put it, 
“Captain Buchanan afterward entertained them and a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen with the elegant and bountiful 
hospitality for which he is distinguished.” 
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Brady photograph of the Embassy and the Naval Commission, Washington Navy Yard. 
(Du Pont in stove-pipe hat, Porter in black beard.) 

U.S. Bureau of Ships Photo No. 19N-9685, National Archives. 


Harper’s Weekly, June 23, 1860, p. 396. 


Du Pont later sent bountiful Buchanan a check for 
$500, a goodly sum in 1860, and requested an accounting of 
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his expenses—for the record. The Commandant replied that 
it was out of the question for him to say what he had 
purchased especially for the Japanese. 


It would puzzle the d---1 to enumerate each article, or to separate those 
used from my various bills with the Confectioner, Grocer & 
Butcher....The principal part of the choice things, and particularly wines 
& liquors, came out of my private store room, some few articles such as 
Ices, and some fancy cooking from a confectioner....My own hams, 
tongues, corn beef, cheese &c &c &c I had in my own smoke house. 


He estimated that some four or five hundred people 
had come to his house for refreshment on the day the 
Japanese landed—ten days before their tour of the Yard. 
Moreover, he had been fully prepared to receive the 
Embassy on May 21, but on that very morning got a note 
from Porter saying they couldn’t make it until the 24th. “So 
you see I prepared for them three times,” he grumbled, 
adding, “If Gautier or any other fancy cook had provided the 
same collations [$500] would not have covered the 
expense.” And, in case some Congressional committee 
should ask why so many people had been entertained, 
Buchanan sent Du Pont a letter from Navy Secretary Isaac 
Toucey, on the basis of which and with “a liberal 
construction upon its meaning,” he had felt it necessary to 
invite all the “big bugs of the Union”—“both houses of 
Congress, Heads of Dep® & their families, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, &c &c.” 

The big bugs and the press were delighted with the 
affair. The Japanese, of course, would have been happier if 
Buchanan hadn’t bothered; all Muragaki said about the 
collation was, “We were cordially entertained by the 
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families of the Commodore and several other high-ranking 
officers....Commodore Buchanan told us [of] his visit to 
Japan, and invited us to partake of some wine.” 

For all his grumbling, Buchanan’s willingness to use 
his own resources to honor the Embassy was typical of the 
spirit of the officers of the United States Navy in 1860. They 
were an unusually close-knit fraternity who put the service’s 
interests ahead of their own and were determined to make 
the Navy show up as well in diplomacy as in military 
enterprise. As such, they were ideal hosts, companions and 
guides for the Princes, to whom manners and status were all- 
important. However, before the next year was out, that close- 
knit fraternity would find itself split in two by the Civil War, 
and every man in it would have the direction of his life 
changed, suddenly and permanently. 

Almost half of them were Southern born and, of 
these, roughly half resigned to enter the Confederate Navy. 
Inevitably, painful separations occurred in every unit of the 
service. Captain Pearson of the Powhatan stayed with the 
Union while Lt. Johnston, his executive officer, joined the 
Confederate States Navy. Lt. Brooke, survivor of the Kanrin 
Maru, affirmed his loyalty to the Commonwealth of Virginia 
and was instrumental in converting the sunken hull of the 
Merrimack into the South’s famous ironclad Virginia. 
Brooke’s close friend, John Rodgers, coming from an old 
Navy family, would have fought for the Union even if his 
native Maryland had seceded. He served with both the 
Atlantic fleet and the Mississippi squadron. In 1869 he was 
made a Rear Admiral and given command of the Atlantic 
Fleet, and he ended his career as Superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory. Captain McKean who, in a weak moment had 
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called the Niagara “an abortion as a man-of-war,” was 
commended by the Union for bringing that noble vessel 
around the Horn in record time to join the Atlantic Blockade 
Fleet, having only learned of the war when he reached San 
Francisco after taking the Embassy home to Japan. 

Matthew Maury gave his scientific talent to the 
Confederate Navy and, among other things, designed an 
electric torpedo for use against the blockade. Possibly 
because of their old differences, Du Pont seemed more 
disgusted by the defection of “that conceited charlatan 
Maury” than of most of the others, but after the war, both 
Maury and Brooke ended their days as respected professors 
at the Virginia Military Institute. 

Civilians Dallas Bache and Joseph Henry supported 
the Union actively. Bache, with his knowledge of coastal 
geography, served on the Blockade Board along with Du 
Pont, and Henry, an even greater friend and confidant to 
Lincoln than he’d been to earlier presidents, devoted himself 
to evaluating the thousands of inventions and winning ideas 
that poured into the Union capital from friend and fraud 
alike. 

Du Pont’s two assistants on the Japanese mission 
went to opposite camps. Sidney Smith Lee with grave 
misgivings followed his brother, Robert E., into the service 
of the Confederacy and on into eventual obscurity, while 
David Dixon Porter who, as a Northerner was spared the 
awful choice, was one of the first Union officers to see 
action, and for him the war became a glorious opportunity to 
prove his real capabilities. Having held the rank of 
Lieutenant for twenty years, he was catapulted over the head 
of many a former skipper to become a Rear Admiral by 
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1863. Later, he became the second full Admiral in U. S. 
History, after Farragut. 

Among those the Japanese met at the Navy Yard, 
John Dahlgren, faithful to the Union, had the misfortune to 
see his guns used with devastating effectiveness by 
Americans of both sides. On the other hand, Franklin 
Buchanan, mistakenly expecting his State of Maryland to 
secede, resigned his commission too quickly and, when he 
tried to regain it, the Department refused to take him back. 
He eventually joined the Confederate Navy and became one 
of its outstanding leaders. He also became one of those 
unfortunates who fought on the opposite side from his own 
brother. Another Southern friend, writing to Du Pont as he 
and Buchanan prepared to leave Washington, said, “Buck 
sends his love and says it is a heart-breaking matter with us 
all.” Later, hearing that Buchanan had been wounded in 
battle aboard the Virginia (Merrimack), Du Pont wrote to 
Sophie, “I hope he is not dead.” 

Many of Du Pont’s closest friends had been from the 
South. They were born gentlemen and he felt at home with 
them. During the war he wrote to Sophie, “I am glad our 
Southern friends have been preserved in the hour of battle, 
and I can hope God will cover their heads—but I never care 
to see one of them again.” Du Pont, believing the oath of 
allegiance to be “recorded above,” and incapable of 
understanding how anyone of honor could think of breaking 
it, was passionately devoted to the Union. He had written 
letter after letter to wavering friends urging them to stick by 
the Stars and Stripes, and at least one of them had done so— 
old Captain Shubrick, a South Carolinian but, eventually, the 
Ranking Union naval officer. 
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Soon after the war started, Du Pont was put in charge 
of the Atlantic Blockade Fleet. His first major engagement, 
at Port Royal, South Carolina, November 7, 1861, resulted 
in a stunning naval victory for the Union and a landmark in 
warfare. At Port Royal, steam ships were able to silence and 
capture the harbor’s two heavily-armed forts. It was far and 
away Du Pont’s finest hour. The Battle of Port Royal 
brought a major victory to the North at a time when it was 
badly needed. It made Du Pont a hero and got him promoted 
to Rear Admiral. Commander John Rodgers who was on Du 
Pont’s staff contributed materially throughout the 
engagement and received Du Pont’s highest commendation. 

Ironically, Du Pont’s victory brought defeat if not 
humiliation to his old China chief, Josiah Tattnall. For 
Tattnall, blood was still thicker than water, and he 
proclaimed his allegiance to Georgia the moment she 
seceded. He was promptly put in charge of the Georgia Navy 
and shortly after became a Flag Officer in the Confederate 
Navy, charged with defending the Atlantic Coast. Having 
heard that Du Pont’s fleet was on the way, Tattnall gathered 
up the ships available to him in Savannah and rushed up to 
Port Royal to provide what opposition he could. 

An eyewitness account in the Savannah Republican 
described Tattnall’s entire force as “one frail river 
steamboat, the Savannah, with two or three tugs improvised 
into ‘men-of-war.’” By contrast, Du Pont’s squadron was 
said to stand “forty-sail strong off the mouth of the harbor.” 
After several days of preparation, Du Pont, on the steam 
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frigate Wabash, led his warships into the harbor where they 
steamed in a circle between the two forts and, concentrating 
on the stronger one, Fort Walker on Hilton Head, poured on 
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it such murderous broadsides and enfilading fire that, by the 
third time around, the rebels abandoned it and Fort 
Beauregard as well. 

While this was going on, Tattnall’s fleet provided a 
diversion for some of Du Pont’s ships. As the Confederate 
reporter described it: 


Flag-officer Tattnall ordered the anchor of the Savannah hove up when 
the enemy had advanced to within a mile and a half of him, and steaming 
up toward Hilton Head battery, took a raking position upon the bow of 
the largest American frigate...and opened fire with his thirty-two’s upon 
her, to which, she did not deign immediately to reply. 


Our distance was too great (being that of a mile), and our guns were of 
too light a calibre to enable us to do her much, if any, injury....All this 
time the enemy’s frigate was gradually nearing us...; but the 
Commodore, disliking to run unless under a fire, and that a hot one, only 
gave the order to retreat when the frigate, rounding to, discharged her 
first gun at us, and the Susquehannah commenced a pursuit. 


We soon found the frigate to be rapidly gaining upon us, and that if we 
were not in the meantime blown out of the water, Skull creek was our 
only haven of refuge....the [Wabash], evidently disposed to return our 
attentions of the last two days once and forever, discharged, at a distance 
of eight hundred yards, three broadsides in quick succession against our 
miserable cockle shell, but thanks to her poor gunnery and our luck, we 
were only hit once by an eleven inch shell...hurting no one....We were 
so close to the enemy’s ships that their crews could, with the naked eye, 
be distinctly seen ramming home the guns, and Flag-officer Tattnall 
regretting his inability to return the high-flown compliments of Flag- 
officer Dupont in a more satisfactory manner, ordered his blue flag 
dipped three times to him in token of his acknowledgements of the same. 


After the battle, Du Pont reported to Sophie a story 


he had heard about Tattnall. Tattnall had told a crowd in 
Savannah that Du Pont’s ships had been “brought in with a 
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skill he could not have believed” and “fought more bravely 
than anything in the world before” and then he had “burst 
into tears before the whole company.” Du Pont wrote a 
private account of the engagement to Gustavus V. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and was horrified to learn 
that Fox had published it. “I know, I am sure, how it 
happened;” he told Sophie, “Fox was delirious with 
joy...and he wanted the country to have it [but] I did not 
want the public to know that I had called Tattnall ‘old 
Tattnall’; I would have called him my ‘old Chief’ or 
anything else if I had dreamt my note would see the light.” 
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Eighteen 


When they arrived at the rectangular village of Philadelphia, where 
sensations are so uncommon that the opening of anew dry goods shop 
will bring people from thirty miles around the country, the Japanese 
were pretty well tired of being stared at. 


New York Herald 
June 26, 1860 


“Processions like concerts are always too long, in 
duration,” Captain Du Pont wrote to his friend Winter 
Davis on Friday, June 8, after the Baltimore reception for 
the Japanese. But “this was the only error in the 
programme of to day.” 

President Buchanan had singled out the Naval 
Commission for high praise in his farewell speech to the 
Japanese Embassy three days earlier, and Du Pont had 
been feeling jaunty ever since. He stayed up late writing to 
the Maryland congressman to tell him how they had fared 
that day in the latter’s home town. Their train hadn’t 
reached Baltimore until noon and they were only going to 
stay there one night, yet the Baltimore committee had 
planned an exhausting program, and it had taken all of Lt. 
Porter’s persuasive powers to keep them from doing even 
more. 

The Embassy arrived at the depot to the tune of a 
17-gun salute and was greeted by the Governor of 
Maryland, the Mayor of Baltimore, the President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, a full complement of city 
councilmen, some foreign consuls, two or three brigades 
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of Maryland volunteers, an artillery company, a battalion 
of city guards, two infantry companies, a large number of 
fire engines and several thousand ordinary citizens. 

“T have never seen such masses of people,” Du 
Pont wrote to Davis. The giant procession that formed up 
around the Japanese and their treaty box moved slowly 
through block after block of red brick houses and waving 
people. By the time it reached the handsome part of the 
city, Du Pont’s Kami was asleep and Porter’s was “so 
indignant that he knocked a glass of lemonade out of some 
good Samaritan’s hand.” When they finally arrived at the 
Maryland Institute for the official ceremony, the gallery 
was packed with ladies and the floor was jammed with 
gentlemen, while outside, hundreds of other would-be 
spectators futilely waved their admission tickets. 

After a round of speechmaking, the procession 
reassembled and moved on to the Gilmore House where 
the Ambassadors were to spend the night. There, they were 
hustled up to a second-floor balcony overlooking the 
square with its statue of George Washington and were 
obliged to review the remainder of the parade as it moved, 
in Muragaki’s words, “battalion after battalion, past the 
hotel.” A connoisseur of salutes by this time, he noted that 
the final volley was “not fired properly, due probably to 
lack of practice.” He also mentioned that the hotel was not 
so elegant as Willard’s. A banquet was held at the hotel at 
4 o’clock, and there was a bit of excitement beforehand. 
As Du Pont told Davis, 


We had just before going in to Dinner what at one time looked like a 
serious row—one of the councilmen knocked a fellow over in trying 
to clear the hall below, followed by Policemen, who seemed quite 
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active & hasty, but there got into collision with the military & there is 
a question of jurisdiction not yet settled as to who is to take care of the 
Embassy....We have a company of 90 men about the house with 
sentries posted, to the disgust of the Proprietors—Major Stewart is 
refusing to obey the Committee &c—this is all a pity if it gets out— 
On the other hand we could not have got to the table except through a 
file of soldiers.... The Governor as we call him [Naruse Zenshiro] was 
down in the midst of the row for a close look saying they had very bad 
ones in Yeddo—lI wish I was near you to describe the scene, or its 
effect on the masses outside when the policemen would hand a fellow 
out & carry him off—they rolled like waves of the sea. 


“Council men’s dinners are always absurd things,” 
Du Pont added. But the Japanese endured it all with 
patience and were rewarded afterwards with a 
demonstration they really enjoyed. The Mayor led them to 
the third-floor verandah of the hotel—through Du Pont’s 
room, as a matter of fact—where they were shown a 
modern fire alarm system. A box with a telegraphic 
connection to City Hall had been set up on the balcony and, 
Muragaki said, “We were told that when a button on this 
instrument was pressed, the fire brigade would arrive 
within one minute.” After a dramatic pause, the mayor 
pressed the button and, sure enough, the entire Baltimore 
Fire Department poured into the crowded square in front 
of the hotel with steam fire engines, hook and ladder 
carriages, and more than one hundred firemen, equipped 
and ready for action. Then, as Yanagawa reported 
delightedly, “They pumped the water from a pond and it 
shot up about 120 feet. The water fell...down upon the 
spectators like rain so that they scattered.” 

Baltimore prided itself on its full-time fire 
department and superior equipment, especially the new 
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steam pumpers which New York’s wildly competitive 
hand-pump companies—chiefly Irish, of course—were 
still refusing to take seriously. Du Pont told Davis that “in 
looking at the sea of heads in the square... & when the fire 
Engines came up to play, the Japanese exclaimed Zedo, 
Zedo!” 

According to Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, several firemen, placing their ladders against the 
balcony, climbed up, introduced themselves to the Princes 
and then, 


One of these noble fellows gave a characteristic and playful vent by 
taking off his heavy and dripping fire-cap and clapping it 
affectionately on the head of the Chief Ambassador. This was received 
with such shouts of laughter that two other facetious firemen dropped 
their caps on the heads of the other Ambassadors, and the applause 
was terrific 


“The Japanese took the matter with the great 
philosophy,” the anecdote concluded, “but we have no 
doubt the historian of the party will make his own 
comments upon these practical jokes when he submits it to 
the Tycoon.” 

If the Princes were offended, they quickly forgot 
the incident, for the city of Baltimore then uncorked a 
pyrotechnic spectacular which Muragaki thought was far 
better than the annual fireworks at Ryogoku. 

“T have only to regret, the first loss has occurred,” 
Du Pont told Davis. “Two Jap swords have been stolen, I 
lost 2 razors & my hair brush.” [Many months later, the 
swords were returned with a national apology—from 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William Seward.] Winding 
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up his account, Du Pont said, “I think everything went 
finely on the whole....1 can speak in warm terms of the 
Mayor & all the gentlemen concerned.” 

Winter Davis and his wife, Nancy, were much 
amused by Du Pont’s letter. The sea of heads in the square 
reminded Davis of the political rally he had held there the 
year before. He found it “very funny” to think of the 
militia’s “faded uniforms creeping out after long 
banishment from sunlight,” and of old Major Stewart, 
leader of the militia, locking horns with the Baltimore 
Committee. 


By the way—speaking of shabby uniforms it is said Stewart’s is old 
and motheaten & the same one he wore in 1814 when being struck by 
a spent ball as hard as a boy could throw a pebble [;] he was hastily 
carried from the field with all the appearances of a man dangerously 
wounded—the holes in his coat are not bullet holes however. 


Early the next morning, Du Pont got the Tycoon’s 
travelling troupe back on the road. It was chilly for June, 
and Muragaki put on his lined kimono for the journey to 
Philadelphia which began with a hack ride to the President 
Street Depot on the other side of Baltimore. There was no 
such thing as direct rail connection between Washington 
and New York in 1860. Not only were there no bridges 
across the Susquehanna, Delaware and Hudson Rivers, but 
(happily for local commercial interests) the separately 
owned railroads terminated at opposite sides of the cities. 
There was also the problem of gauge. From Washington to 
Baltimore, and from Baltimore to Philadelphia, the tracks 
were “standard gauge” with rails 4 feet 8/2 inches apart, 
but those of the Camden & Amboy Railroad were “New 
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Jersey Gauge,” an inch and a half wider. With or without 
ceremony, the Japanese would still have been obliged to 
parade through the streets of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
In fact, Wilmington, Delaware, was the only metropolis on 
the route through which a train or a Japanese Embassy 
could pass without stopping—which may explain why 
Wilmington is not a more important city today. 

The special train left Baltimore at 10:42 on 
Saturday. It had only two passenger cars, which were the 
most luxurious and comfortable available, and the engine 
was decked with flags and flowers. The day’s journey cost 
the U.S. Government $500, but it was money well spent as 
the Japanese thoroughly enjoyed the ride. Young 
Yanagawa, riding in the attendants’ car, said, 


The coaches were very fine....The interior of the coaches was 
decorated with red and white bunting and Japanese flags....We passed 
through broad fields where houses were very scarce. The grass, trees 
and forests were a lovely green. 


Earlier, corning up from Washington, Yanagawa had 
noticed that the trees were “pine, oak, cherry etc.”” Now he 
observed “many pine forests, and broad fields in which 
wheat, corn, barley and beans were cultivated,” and noted 
that “cows and hogs were feeding in the fields.” At Havre 
de Grace, when they reached the banks of the broad 
Susquehanna, Muragaki saw no bridge and became very 
puzzled. 


I inquired of Captain Dupont whether we should leave the train and 
take a boat to go across the river. Captain Dupont did not try to answer 
my question, but said that since a boat is customarily used for crossing 
a river, my question sounded a little out of the way. As I looked 
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around, curious to know what would happen next, I noticed that our 
train was already on the river. It had moved on to rails set on a long 
flat ferry boat, and it was now moving by means of the steam-engine 
on the ferry boat, and not by its own steam engine, which had been 
shut off quite a while ago. Upon reaching the opposite bank, the train 
slid on to a sort of gang-way plank, and resumed its run as before, by 
means of its own steam-engine, which was now put into operation. 
What an amazing feat! 


Even more interested in the mechanics of this 
operation than his superior, Yanagawa described the ferry 
boat in great detail, noting particularly, the arrangement 
for adjusting to the river’s considerable tides. Probably 
both diarists would have been interested to know that, 
eight years before, the Susquehanna had frozen so solid at 
this point that it was necessary to lay tracks on top of the 
ice and that in the course of the next six weeks the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad had 
moved ten-thousand tons of cars, passengers and 
merchandise across the river without a bridge or ferry boat. 
The first bridge would be completed in 1866, and the ferry, 
the Maryland, would be moved up to New York harbor for 
many more years of service. 

At Havre de Grace the Embassy was joined by a 
deputation of the city councils of Philadelphia. Earlier, the 
Philadelphians had given Du Pont the option of 
approaching their city by water, offering to send a 
steamboat to Wilmington that would carry the Embassy up 
the Delaware River to the Philadelphia Navy Yard which, 
in those days, was just below South Street near the center 
of town. But Du Pont had thought it better to keep them on 
the train. 
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Of all the Japanese on the train that day, only one 
had achieved individual fame in the United States. He 
wasn’t an ambassador or even a principal officer, but a 
teenager named Tateishi Onojiro, known to the Americans 
as “Tommy.” The 17-year old adopted son of the number 
two interpreter, Tommy was sort of an Oriental 
leprechaun. 

Highly animated and wearing his heart on his 
sleeve, Tommy quickly became the darling of the ladies, 
and the press had seized on the opportunity to build him 
into a full-fledged sex symbol. His romantic potential plus 
his natural enthusiasm—“absolute recklessness and a 
purely American spirit of devilry,” the New York Tribune 
called it—and his nodding acquaintance with the English 
language, including cuss words, made him sure-fire copy. 
The longer he stayed in America, the more fanciful became 
the tales of his adventures. And the more the press wrote 
about him, the more Tommy played along. A Tribune 
reporter fleshed out his story of the Embassy’s leaving 
Washington with this typical account of Tommy’s amours. 


Tommy, heretofore the most light hearted and the merriest of all the 
gay-tempered Japanese has come to grief. Once he sought always the 
excitement of the livliest society; now he goes much alone, and pines 
steadily. The same sorrow which distracted Herter, and consumed 
Romeo, and prostrated Pyramus has touched the susceptible heart of 
the youthful Japanese. He is at present the victim of a hopeless 
passion....A little girl dressed in blue with very pink cheeks and very 
brown hair...used to walk daily upon Fourteenth Street, before the 
apartment of Tommy, beaming at him...He would assail the guardian 
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“Tommy” (Tateishi Onojiro) photograph by Brady. 
Original for Harper’s Weekly Woodcut. National Archives 111-B-4286. 
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“TOMMY,” THE FAVORITE OF THE LADIES.-[Frow Puoroen wear ny Reavy} 


““Tommy,’ The Favorite of the Ladies—[From a photograph by Brady]” 
Harper’s Weekly, June 23, 1860, p. 389. 
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of the door with vehement entreaties for her admission....At length, 
one day, collecting courage, he blushingly petitioned. Captain Porter 
on the subject, who yielded free consent to his demand. Then Tommy, 
radiant with delight, brought in his chosen charmer, presented her with 
imposing dignity to the best among his friends, and establishing 
himself by her side marched proudly through the Japanese quarters 
quite an unnecessary number of times. Day after day these brief 
meetings were repeated....The sentiments of the juvenile twain were 
manifested in interchange of Daguerreotypes and kindred gifts, their 
affection growing all the while.... 


In the midst of this happiness came the crushing intelligence...that 
preparations for leave taking must be made. From that moment, 
sadness overcame him....He never told the real depth of his love, but 
let concealment, like a bug in a rag, prey on. He struggled to retain his 
self control and thoroughly succeeded until the morning fixed for 
starting, when he at last broke down.... As he rode away from 
Willards, the sight of the little maid in blue, standing upon the 
sidewalk and tearfully bewailing the departure of all the Japanese and 
especially of her young man, only seventeen years old, completed his 
grief, and hiding his face in the fullness of his sleeve, he began to cry 
bitterly and utterly refused to be comforted. 


On the way from Washington to Baltimore, he gathered fragmentary 
consolation by gazing on his cherished picture....In Baltimore, he 
essayed to gain composure, and even rushed into many excitements, 
in the hopes of securing temporary respite from his woes. He 
converted himself at one time into a fireman....I do not think he 
succeeded, for while riding up to Philadelphia the next day he told me 
quite pathetically, “I think always of my good little Washington 
friend—my dear—my sweetheart.”... 


Whether Tommy’s case is without hope, no one can now decide. He 
asks mysteriously about the chances of conveying some friends with 
him to Japan, and the world may yet be startled by the announcement 
of the unexpected elopement of a young Washington damsel, aged 
fifteen, dressed in blue, and much given to romance. 
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Tommy had got his nickname aboard the 
Powhatan. Lt. Johnston, who had met him in Japan, was 
told that he had first gone to a Dutch school in Nagasaki to 
learn English, and then 


After acquiring a very imperfect knowledge of a small vocabulary, he 
was brought to Yokuhama, and given a situation as an interpreter in 
the Custom-house, where his obliging disposition and peculiar, 
nervous, and, at the same time, sociable manners, soon made him so 
popular with the merchants’ clerks...that the poor fellow was kept in 
a constant state of excitement by his untiring efforts to please all. 


Tommy hadn’t known until the last moment that he 
would be allowed to go with the Embassy, Johnston said, 
and, “when he came on board afterward, I have never 
witnessed more exuberant happiness in any countenance 
or manner than he exhibited; he seemed to want to embrace 
everybody in the ship.” During the rough crossing, 
Johnston continued, 


Tommy was in and out of the wardroom an average of ten or twelve 
times a day, and, occasionally, when he would be attacked with the 
indescribable qualms of seasickness, he would fall asleep like a weary 
child upon the sofa; on awakening, after an hour’s nap, he would 
evince the greatest astonishment at his whereabouts; and take a sudden 
leave with a “Good morning all gentlemens,” although it might happen 
to be late in the afternoon. It seemed quite impossible to fix his 
attention upon any one subject for more than a minute; and, frequently, 
just as it might be presumed his interest was excited to such a degree 
as to insure his remaining, he would suddenly depart, saying, “I have 
business; therefore I go; good bye,” the last words being spoken after 
he was out of sight. 

Once in America, Tommy’s fame spread rapidly. 


His simplest accomplishments became common gossip; 
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for instance everyone knew that he could both sing and 
whistle—supposedly rare talents for a Japanese—and 
could render “Hail Columbia” and “Poppy Goes the 
Weasel” in either medium. He was the only Japanese to 
have a solo portrait in Harper’s Weekly (from a photograph 
by Brady and captioned “‘Tommy,’ the favorite of the 
ladies”) Advertisers used him shamelessly, as in this bit of 
copy from the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


Japanese Tommy’s Sweetheart 
Who wears a dress of blue 
Ts now quite sad in Washington 
Where he bade her adieu. 
Now since the loving couple 
Again shall never meet 
He should send her a parasol From Tenth and Market Street 
SLEEPER’s Great Umbrella Store 


And the illustrated papers all carried cartoons about him, 
some of them in very poor taste. 

This sort of exploitation aggravated Du Pont’s 
annoyance with the press. On one occasion he told Sophie 
he deplored “all the nonsense about Thommy,” and on 
another he said “You will see a lie made of whole cloth on 
Tommy in the Times of to day.” He told her the Japanese 
officers were becoming more and more concerned about 
the constant innuendo—especially the stories saying that 
Tommy was a prince looking for an American princess to 
carry off to Japan. “The Treasurer & others have expressed 
considerable feeling about the excitement in reference to 
Thommy—that he was not a prince at all—only a boy of 
good parents, & it was wrong to make this designation of 
him, & it would injure the Boy in Japan.” He added that 
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Namura, the Chief Interpreter, was personally upset 
because “the truth of such things could only be got through 
the Interpreters & he would be implicated at home for 
having told these stories.” Namura told Du Pont he had 
always believed heretofore that what the newspapers said 
was true, but now he realized they couldn’t be trusted. 

The heartache Tommy was suffering between 
Washington and Baltimore seems to have cleared up 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. True, having slept 
through the first part of the trip, his head on the shoulder 
of a friend, he suddenly woke up and, shaking his head 
sadly, declared that he would never forget his dear 
Washington sweetheart (this verified by at least two 
newspapers). But he was diverted when the train made a 
sudden stop in an uninhabited area ten miles below 
Wilmington. 

Here the Princes were invited to step down from 
their special car so the engineer, whose name was William 
Roberts, could introduce them to his engine, whose name 
was “Daniel Webster” and of whom he was very proud. 
The engine was only three years old but, as the current 
work horse of the P.U. & B’s express passenger service, it 
had already covered more than 100,000 miles and had 
established beyond any doubt the great advantage of coal 
over wood as an energy source. Burning anthracite at $3.50 
per ton, “Daniel Webster” ran at a fuel cost of 5¢ per mile, 
while the company was still paying 14¢ to fuel its old- 
fashioned woodburners. The Japanese were duly 
impressed with the engine, but none was brave enough to 
accept the engineer’s invitation to ride in the cab—or ride 
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“steam bareback” as the Philadelphia Daily Evening 
Bulletin put it—until Tommy stepped forward. 

The little samurai, seated opposite the engineer, 
remained very quiet for the first few miles as the train 
gathered speed and his “wide garments filled with the 
furious gale, until he looked not unlike a balloon.” But 
when he was encouraged to pull the bell rope, he found 
that it made a delightfully satisfactory clang, so he did it 
again—and again—and, before long, he had thrown 
himself into the job with all his heart, which was now 
obviously on the mend. “At Wilmington, the masses 
intuitively recognized the star of the Embassy,” the 
Bulletin said, and “as Thomas tested the metal of the bell, 
they cheered him.” The complete story of what happened 
at Wilmington was told by one of the locals who wrote it 
up for the Delaware Weekly Republican. 
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The depot and all the avenues leading to it, were filled to overflowing 
with those anxious even for a glimpse of the distinguished strangers. 
Both sexes were there, the softer largely preponderating—prating 
childhood, virile manhood, and tottering age—all classes all colors, in 
fact the entire city appeared to have turned out to witness and do honor 
to their arrival, or gratify that dominant “irrepressible” curiosity which 
exists upon the subject. The crowd surged and swayed to the right and 
left...and now when expectation was on tip-toe, when the excitement 
could no further go, and the “crowd was at the full,” the whistle of the 
small train, the immediate precursor of the special train was heard far 
off in the distance. It arrived in due time, no one deigning to honor it 
with a look, and after a short stoppage it passed on its way. A few 
moments elapsed, and again was heard that shrill note of warning, and 
a rush was made for the depot under the impression that the strangers 
would alight, or at least that, the train would stop. In both these 
respects all were doomed to disappointment. At the signal, Wagner, 
who, with his squad of artillerists, was stationed on Turner’s wharf 
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with two pieces of ordinance, made the welkin ring with rapid 
discharges, when, finally, with the engine gaudily decked with flags, 
and wreathed with flowers the train arrived. The windows of the car 
containing the subordinates, were thrown up, and through them peered 
some dozen curious, swart, quaint-looking faces, the owners of which 
with “becks and nods, and wreathed smiles,” acknowledged the 
boisterous greeting of the crowd, wondering, no doubt, at the 
enthusiasm of the “outside barbarians.” The higher dignitaries did not 
acknowledge the compliment (!) by look or sign, but remained within 
their sumptuously furnished car much [t]o the disappointment and 
disgust of the barbarians aforementioned. Cheer after cheer was, 
however, given in their honor, the train in the meanwhile moving 
slowly on, refusing to stop at the depot until the throttle-valve was 
opened—the iron horse accelerated his pace and, in less time than it 
has taken to record the fact, all was over and they were gone! The 
multitude moved slowly away, no doubt congratulating themselves on 
having seen (?) the Japanese. 


Muragaki lumped Wilmington with the other 
“villages” they had passed en route saying “one of them, 
as it appeared to us, had a fair number of dwelling houses, 
with a few roads, wide enough for carriages, running 
through it. Captain Dupont told us this was where his 
family lived.” So much for Wilmington! Du Pont had 
received many letters from fellow Wilmingtonians 
begging him to bring the Embassy to their city, but he had 
replied that it would be impossible. If anyone really 
wanted to see the Japanese, Philadelphia was not so far 
away. 
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“Passenger Station at Wilmington.” 

Charles P. Dare, Philadelphia, Wilmington &: Baltimore Railroad Guide. Philadelphia, 
Fitzgibbon & Van Ness, 1856. 


When the imperial train—with Tommy still at the 
bell—clanged its way into the big depot at Broad and 
Prime Streets in the Quaker City, an assemblage of city 
fathers was there to greet them—this one led by Mayor 
Alexander Henry. The usual flags were flying, the usual 
bands were playing, and another procession was forming 
up to escort them to their hotel. But this time the crowd 
was far larger than anything they had seen—some say half 
a million people lined the parade route—and the Japanese 
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FRANK LESLIES MLUSTRATED NEWSIAVER, Jes 


The Embassy in Philadelphia. Reception of the Japanese by the Mayor of Philadelphia 
on the arrival of the train from Baltimore. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 23, 1860, p.76. 


sensed that they were, for the first time, entering a major 
American metropolis. 

People had been pouring into the city all day. They 
came across the river from New Jersey and from as far 
west as Lancaster; and any citizen of Delaware who had 
not been left standing at the Wilmington depot was 
probably already in Philadelphia. The Delaware 
contingent included thirty members of the Columbian 
Rifle Corps, a sizable portion of the Delaware National 
Guard, forty cadets from Col. Hyatt’s Military Academy 
and a full brass band. 

Leading the Philadelphia parade was a guard of 
honor made up of the First City Troop, the Black Hussars 
and the Pennsylvania Dragoons. Next came _ the 
Ambassadors and according to the New York Times, “at 
least a hundred carriages” followed by two thousand 
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volunteer soldiers divided into well-drilled local units 
which the Times listed as follows: 


The Washington, Philadelphia, West Philadelphia, Cadwallader, 
National and Independent Grays; the National, Emmett, Patterson, 
Jackson, Shields, Meagsen, Hibernia, Continental, Warren, Steuben, 
and Philadelphia Life Guards; the Manayunk, Jackson, Lafayette, 
Philadelphia and Washington Rifles; the National, Richmond, 
Montgomery and Roxborough Artillery; State Fencibles, Delaware 
Cadets of Wilmington, Washington Blues, Garde Lafayette, Zouaves, 
Irish Volunteers, and five companies [of] Columbian Rifles from 
Wilmington. 


“This was like a festival,” wrote Yanagawa. “In all 
the history of America never have so many guards been 
used before, it is said.” 

The Times gave high marks to the Committee on 
Arrangements for supplying a police force competent to 
keep back the crowds, but, even in the City of Brotherly 
Love, vulgar things were shouted out which the Japanese 
understood in spirit if not literally. Some members of the 
Fourth Estate “had the unenviable experience in the 
humors of the Philadelphia crowd” when their carriage 
“got misplaced and followed immediately one of those 
containing the Japanese.” The Times man said, 


We were saluted as “Japanese,” “Japa-neezers,” “white 

” “underlings,” “interpreters,” “small potatoes,” 
“good-looking boys,” and various other expressions complimentary 
alike to our personal appearance and intelligent hearing...We were 
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niggers,”’...“‘servants, 


asked to “take a chaw,” to “let’s get in;” to “give’s shake of your 
hand,” to “talk Japanese,” and do sundry other things for the 
edification of the crowd that commenced on the edge of the sidewalk 
with negroes, rowdies, boys and dirty women. We could form some 
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idea of how the princes must have enjoyed the thing....The great 
mystery to us was how so many ragged clothes and old hats could have 
escaped the clutch of the paper mills. 


On the other hand, the Times man thought this was 
“in a measure compensated for” because all along the way 
“the display of ladies was particularly charming.” 


At the La Pierre House, the Academy of Music, the banks the 
churches, the Girard [House], the Continental, and in numbers of 
private dwellings; there were arrays of female lovliness that must have 
startled the indifference of a stoic. No wonder TOMMY thought that 
Philadelphia was a city of ladies....No doubt, the Prince thought of 
Mrs. SIMME-BUZEN-NO-KAMI, and sighed. Whether he did or not 
history cannot record, for Capt. DUPONT is dumb as an oyster as to 
the Japanese impressions. 


Inevitably, one of the lovely ladies broke through 
the ranks and, making a bee-line for Tommy, gave him a 
hand of welcome. Tommy took the hand, pulled its owner 
toward him and bussed her soundly on the cheek. The 
reporters were ecstatic! 

The procession went straight up Broad Street 
where, in those days, the view across Penn Square was 
completely open, unimpeded by City Hall. However, 
instead of simply continuing to Chestnut Street, turning 
right and going directly to the Continental Hotel only five 
blocks away, it turned left on Walnut and started out on a 
two-hour, 25-block detour: up to Rittenhouse Square, over 
to Arch Street, down to Third, back to Chestnut and, 
finally, up past Independence Hall to the Continental. 

Captain Du Pont had been looking forward to 
showing the Japanese this great center of American culture 
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and technology. Philadelphia was almost his second home, 
and he had persuaded them that it deserved a “larger visit 
than they had proposed.” But now he must have wondered 
what they would think of it after being paraded all over 
town. He needn’t have worried. The Japanese diaries 
simply describe Philadelphia as more impressive and 
pleasant than Washington. “This port town of Philadel- 
phia, with its wide area and many tall stone buildings, has 
the appearance of a very prosperous city,” wrote 
Muragaki. 

Among the many Delawareans in Philadelphia that 
day was Sophie Du Pont, waiting quietly for her husband 
at the Continental Hotel. She had come to spend the week 
with the Captain, and they were both looking forward to 
the reunion. Du Pont had decided against staying at the 
Girard House as he usually did but to take a “parlor room 
& bath” at the new Continental—“entirely separate from 
the Japanese,” of course, and at his own expense—so that 
he could spend more time with Sophie without the 
“unpleasantness of crossing Chestnut Street.” He was glad 
their first full day in the city would be Sunday. He had a 
great deal to tell her, and both he and his charges were due 
for a day of rest. 
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Nineteen 


The Commissioners have thought it best to keep [the assassination 
news] from them, fearing that the Ambassadors might perform hari- 
kari in Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin 
June 14, 1860 


Sunday, June 10, was clear and bright in Philadel- 
phia. It was one of those lazy days when people revel in 
doing nothing in particular, and both the Japanese and the 
local citizens were taking it easy. Hoards of the latter were 
drawn to the 900 block of Chestnut Street after church as 
if by a magnet, and they crowded the sidewalk opposite the 
Continental Hotel hoping to catch a glimpse of the foreign 
visitors. 

Captain Du Pont had no plans for the Japanese, it 
being the Sabbath, so they spent the morning unpacking 
their belongings and settling into their luxurious 
brownstone lodgings. Every so often, one of them would 
gratify the mob by appearing briefly at a window and 
giving a little wave with his handkerchief or even blowing 
a kiss in their direction, and, at one point, a Japanese artist 
came out on a third story balcony and coolly sketched the 
Girard House on the other side of the street. They appeared 
to be more amused than disturbed by the large audience 
and occasionally favored them further by throwing down 
autograph cards or other tokens which caused some minor 
scuffling. One man, who looked old enough to know 
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better, ran all the way to Eighth Street in pursuit of a small 
piece of mulberry bark paper. 

These favors were distributed by the lesser lights of 
the Embassy, of course. They enjoyed watching the 
Americans scramble after souvenirs, and they enjoyed 
watching the girls. 

Yanagawa wrote: 


Many people gathered in front of the hotel. Among them were three 
beautiful young ladies, and when we saw them we rushed for the 
window to shake hands with them scrambling for the first place. ...It is 
said that the most beautiful women in America live in Philadelphia. 


The Commissioners eventually put an end to the 
throwing of souvenirs because it was causing too much 
havoc on the Lord’s Day, but it didn’t make much 
difference. In addition to the crowds choking the streets 
outside, a stream of humanity flowed through the lobby of 
the hotel, the crush being especially heavy near the stairs 
leading to the Japanese quarters. According to the press, 
the police guard there held firm but was bombarded with 
enough eloquence to last Congress an entire session, and 
was all but swallowed up in clouds of crinoline. 

Whenever a Japanese tried to descend to the lower 
level (as for instance one of the artists seeking a picture 
postcard of the hotel) “his progress was hindered by a 
sudden settling down upon him of a flock of the birds of 
prey,” the Bulletin said. When Tommy appeared, he was 
mobbed, and for the first time he reacted irritably, brushing 
people off and refusing to write autograph cards. To get 
him some room, Lt. Porter finally sang out that the little 
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iuteetaph card featuring signatures of the eycoun? s Ambassadors, Shimmi Buzen-no- 
kami, Muragaki Awaji-no-kami and Oguri Bungo-no-kami. This much-sought-after 
souvenir, on rice paper, was found in the contemporary diary and scrapbook of a Lancaster, 
Pa., school teacher. 

Diary owned by the authors. 
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chap needed air because he was just getting over a case of 
small pox. Surprisingly, Captain Du Pont permitted 
several reporters to pass within the “Oriental penetralia” 
that Sunday where they had a chance to observe the lesser 
Japanese at their ease, 


placidly inhaling and profusely emitting the fragrant smoke which so 
soothingly ministers to their sensibilities; holding familiar con- 
ferences, embracing each other the while; making obeisances, more or 
less profound, but always most curious, to their superiors; in all their 
doings, the most courteous, amiable and unoppressive of human 
creatures.... 


The spirits of the Japanese rose as the day advanced, and had reached 
a point of positive hilarity by sunset....Friendly tussels were entered 
into with...looseness. Robust swarthy forms were interlocked and 
rolled together over the carpet in an abandonment of physical energy. 


The Bulletin report was corroborated by the man 
from the Times who added, “Even as I write, I hear the 
commingled laughter of the Japanese servants of the 
Embassy and the chambermaids of the hotel. Through the 
screens, as we go up the stairs, we can hear them having 
all sorts of fun, and occasionally a rumbling noise on the 
floor as if they were having a game of romps.” 

Mid-century Philadelphia was not only a lovely city 
to relax in but, as a Bulletin editorial shows, it was also a 
city of much civic pride and great expectations. 


Philadelphia never presented a more beautiful appearance than it did 
on this lovely...morning of 1860. A bright sun shone down froma clear 
sky upon clean streets, thronged with happy people, tidy dwellings, 
splendid stores, delightful parks and public squares, and all other 
evidences of prosperity, good taste, comfort and happiness. The public 
squares are luxuriating in the most brilliant of green dresses, and in 
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Franklin Square the fountain sends millions of sparkling drops high 
among the fresh foliage The shade trees planted along the side walks 
are peculiarly a Philadelphia “institution,” and very many streets now 
present a perspective of living green which appears to arch high 
overhead and form sylvan alleys.... 


Philadelphia, already a large and beautiful city, gives promise of being 
much larger and more beautiful in the early future. The completion of 
Fairmount Park, upon both sides of the Schuylkill, will greatly 
increase the splendor of that section of the city....The north-western 
part...is rapidly filling up with elegant mansions; two additional 
bridges will soon span the Schuylkill, and West Philadelphia will 
receive an additional impetus.... Philadelphians of the next generation 
will have a city even more worthy of their pride. 


Although recently surpassed by New York in terms 
of population and commerce, Philadelphia was still 
America’s first city. It was the undisputed manufacturing 
and financial center; it held a commanding position in 
education, medicine and the arts; and it was, of course, 
revered by all as the birthplace of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and the flag. And now in 
1860, it was still maturing gracefully in accordance with 
the far-sighted municipal plan of William Penn and under 
the cultural and scientific legacy of Benjamin Franklin. 

The Japanese were impressed with Philadelphia. It 
was not nearly so old nor so large as Yedo, but it was the 
first real city they had seen in the Western world. Most of 
the buildings were red brick, and the city’s colonial 
heritage, epitomized by the State House (Independence 
Hall), was everywhere in evidence, but here and there, 
white marble columns of Greek Revival buildings like the 
United States Mint made a striking and pleasant contrast. 
Philadelphia was sometimes called the “City of Homes.” 
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Its houses were mostly owned by the occupants, and the 
occupancy rate was very low (under six persons per house 
as compared with fifteen in New York). 

Philadelphia had a good deal of Victorian 
embellishment, especially in the commercial blocks with 
their carved stone cornices and arches; but Rococo 
extravagances like City Hall would not appear until after 
the Civil War. Muragaki found the buildings and houses to 
be “more graceful than those which we have seen in 
Washington,” and he was much taken by the ironwork on 
the houses, the “gas lamps encased in pretty glass lanterns” 
that lighted the many attractive shops and the smaller 
lanterns that spelled out their names. “Gas is the main 
source of lighting in this city, which is at night lit up as 
brightly as in the day.” 

On Monday, Mayor Henry and the Committee on 
Arrangements rushed the Japanese out to Fairmount Park 
for a champagne picnic at Lemon Hill. The papers 
observed that the Orientals thoroughly enjoyed the 
delicious breezes and the sight of the wide green lawns 
sloping down to the Schuylkill on either side. But, even 
though the picnic had not been publicized, a great crowd 
materialized, and the party became rather awkward. Lt. 
Porter thought the Japanese would have enjoyed the park 
a lot more if they had been allowed to “roll on the grass 
and eat their ham sandwiches in peace.” (Commander Lee 
reportedly took some of the underlings back the next day 
and they actually did roll on the grass.) 

The tour included visits to the great stone reservoirs 
that covered the top of Fairmount itself and to the 
Fairmount waterworks and wire bridge on the river 
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directly below. The Japanese walked through the Greek 
revival colonnades of the waterworks strung out along the 
east bank of the Schuylkill and briefly inspected the pumps 
that lifted the water up the cliff. These had originally been 
driven by steam but were converted to water power in 
1822. The dam and waterworks still look much as they did 
in 1860, but the Fairmount reservoirs have been replaced 
by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, a giant Hellenic 
structure, and, from across the river, the whole scene now 
suggests the Acropolis. 

At midnight Sunday, long after the fun at the 
Continental had subsided, William Fulton, an alert 
telegrapher in the Philadelphia office of the newly formed 
Associated Press, got a wire from Springfield, Missouri, 
containing bad news from Japan. It had just arrived via 
overland mail from San Francisco. Fulton sent a hand- 
written copy on pink onion skin over to Captain Du Pont’s 
quarters with a note saying he should read it at once as it 
would be published in the morning newspapers. 

Headlined “The Assassination of the Tycoon,” the 
dispatch said: 


The news from Japan states that the Emperor has been assassinated. 


Prince Goitairo at the head of the Japanese Government was 
assassinated on the 15th of March while on his way to the Palace with 
his train by fourteen Japanese dressed as travellers. Six of the retainers 
were killed & several wounded. One of the assassins who was 
wounded had his head cut off by his companions & carried off to 
prevent being recognized. Two of the assassins were princes of high 
rank and were permitted to disembowel themselves to prevent being 
beheaded. 
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Since the death of the old Tycoon, an entire change has been made in 
the Japanese Government. The present dynasty being opposed to 
foreign intercourse are throwing obstacles in the way of trade & 
commerce. Prince Meto was at the head of a strong opposition & an 
insurrection was expected daily. All foreigners are required not to 
leave Jeddo after dark & are advised by their consuls to go armed at 
all times. 


The morning papers did indeed carry the item, and the 
reporters spent the day generating copy that speculated on 
its significance. They said Du Pont had gotten the news 
early Monday morning but, doubting its authenticity, had 
deemed it prudent not to tell the Princes but to wait for 
instructions from Washington (which he never got) or the 
arrival of more definite information. 

There was much conjecture about what the brief and 
self-contradictory message really meant. The Com- 
missioners were sure that if the report was not entirely 
unfounded, it was more likely to have been the Regent (or 
Tairo), Ti Naosuke, who was attacked than either the 
Tycoon or Emperor (both of whom were mentioned in the 
news item) because neither of them ever came out of 
seclusion. Mr. Portman ventured that if it was indeed the 
boy Tycoon who was killed, his loss would not seriously 
affect the Empire as he was only “an irresponsible officer 
regulated entirely by his ministers.” Many people felt the 
whole story was a rumor started by the same troublemakers 
who had falsely reported the death of Townsend Harris a 
month earlier. 

The consensus was that the news could well bring 
an end to the further activities planned for the Embassy 
and, if true, could have deeper implications for the treaty 
and the future intercourse between the two countries. 
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There was some feeling that the mission itself might have 
triggered a violent reaction in Japanese politics—back to 
isolationism. 

In any case, the Commissioners hoped the report 
would not reach the Princes, though they knew it probably 
would. In fact, they suspected that an indiscreet visitor had 
already passed it along to a Japanese “Secretary.” 

Still speculating on the basis of the one short wire 
from Missouri, the papers took up the personal plight of 
the Ambassadors who, with the prospect of being 
decapitated when they returned home, might seek a swift 
surgical solution to their situation by committing hara-kiri 
right there in Philadelphia. At the very least, the Bulletin 
said, this “would sadly interfere with carrying out the 
programme for the rest of their visit.” The Times suggested 
the possibility of a “general abdominal outpouring and the 
most novel coroner’s inquest of the age.” As an alternative 
to disembowelment, the Times recommended that the 
Japanese stay on to “colonize” New York City and 
eventually to “get elected Aldermen and allow the people 
of New York to luxuriate in clean streets, honest officials, 
and a rigid enforcement of the laws just as they have for 
thousands of years in Japan.” 

The situation became somewhat clearer when, two 
days later, the steamship North Star arrived from the 
Isthmus with the complete San Francisco news article from 
which the telegraphic item had been condensed. Having 
come to New York from Japan in only seven weeks—a 
record—the full account gave a good measure of 
credibility to the whole incident. 
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It was indeed the Tairo who had been attacked—not 
the Emperor or Tycoon (who had been gratuitous additions 
of the wire service). Du Pont was said to be relieved by 
reading the San Francisco article, but if he was it was only 
by the removal of the confusion. He knew that the Jairo, 
the real force in Japanese policy, was the creator and 
preserver of the Embassy of 1860. 

Whether or not Du Pont ever discussed the 
assassination report with the Ambassadors is not clear. The 
sparse factual journal kept by his Secretary, Dr. 
Macdonald, says he did; but there is no other indication of 
any such discussion and, if one was held, it must have been 
brief. 

Actually, the Princes had learned the bad news the 
very first day—possibly before the visit to Fairmount Park. 
In his diary entry for Monday, Muragaki wrote, 


one of our interpreters brought us today’s newspaper in which we 
discovered a small article concerning our capital city of Yedo. As we 
could not understand what it said, nor had we anyone to go to for 
proper interpretation, we could not help worrying over that article. It 
may possibly have been a rumor, too insignificant to be given thought 
to.... 


No additional information was to come. The 
Japanese had not had any word from home since they had 
left Japan, and now they would keep their anxieties to 
themselves until they finally got back to their homeland in 
November. In contrast to their reactions to the delay of the 
Niagara, they knew there was nothing they or the 
Americans could do about the situation and they could 
only continue to follow orders until something else was 
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indicated. Furthermore, they did not care to discuss 
unverified speculations about their country's internal 
affairs with foreigners. 

Townsend Harris, in Japan, wrote his official report 
of the incident one week after its occurrence (Which was 
actually on March 24) but it didn’t reach Washington until 
the Princes had departed for home. Harris said the Tairo 
and eight or ten of his followers were slain, two of the 
assassins killed and eight wounded. The thirty-some 
assailants were, indeed, followers of the Prince of Meto, 
one of the more-disaffected daimyo, and Harris followed 
with the disturbing news that, in his opinion, a civil war 
was imminent though he couldn’t get any reliable 
information from the government. 

The story of the sad affair as it was later told in 
Katsumaro Nakamura’s biography of Lord Ii, sounds like 
a scene from a Japanese art film. 


March 24th 1860 fell on a great festival day observed by the 
[Tycoon’s] Court. All the daimyos presented themselves at the Court 
to offer their congratulations. Spring had already dispatched its merry 
harbingers and nature began to decorate the hills and dales with 
fragrant cherry blossoms. But on that particular day the sky was 
overcast and a snowstorm, quite out of season broke early in the 
morning. By the time Lord Ii left his mansion for the Court, the whole 
city of Yedo turned into a world of crystals. The snow was still coming 
down thick and fast so that one could scarcely distinguish objects a 
few yards off. Lord Ii’s procession slowly waded its way through the 
heavily-laden snow. As it came near the Sakurada gate, a band of men 
with drawn swords suddenly appeared, as if they had sprung from the 
earth and made straight for Lord Ii’s palanquin. The retainers of Lord 
Ii were totally taken by surprise. They had on them cumbersome 
raincoats and, worse still, had their swords securely wrapped in 
clothes. Not until their lord had fallen under the cruel blades of the 
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assassins could they bring themselves up for action. Nevertheless, they 
fought and a fierce struggle ensued. When a few retainers had 
managed to bring themselves to the palanquin of their master, there 
lay the head-less and bleeding trunk of Lord Ii. The tragedy was an act 
of a few moments. Many lives were lost and many men wounded. The 
beautiful carpet of snow outside the Sakurada gate had turned to 
crimson. Thus ended the busy and glorious career of Tairo Ii Kamon- 
no-Kami Naosuke, Lord of Hikone. 


As for the Japanese Embassy of 1860, the program 
moved ahead just as if nothing had happened in Japan. The 
unsung heroes of the hour were the three impassive Kamis 
who could have brought the whole spectacle to an early 
end but who accepted the situation and never uttered a 
word. 

An unusually perceptive correspondent of the Times 
wrote on Wednesday, 


If the news has been communicated to the Princes, they have kept 
“mum” as to what they think of it....Capt. Du Pont, Capt. Lee and 
Lieut. Porter are too discreet to tell what little they know on the 
subject, and all the stories about the Ambassadors being “much 
affected,” in “great trouble,” “exceedingly annoyed,” “much 
chagrined,” or anything of the kind are purely fanciful. If the 
Ambassadors were in that state of mind, I do not think they would let 
outsiders know it...I believe the immovable gravity of the three 
Princes has been preserved inviolate....The Princes have the stoicism 
of the Indian who swallowed a quart of camphene and half a pound of 
cayenne pepper without coughing or sneezing. 
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Twenty 


And if the visitors are as intelligent and educated as they are said to 
be, our word for it, their Philadelphia visit will be the most interesting 
one they will pay. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
May 16, 1860 


The Philadelphia Common Council’s committee on 
arrangements had mailed Captain Du Pont a marvelously 
ambitious program of visits long before the Embassy left 
Washington. 


U.S. Mint 

Navy Yard 

Water Works 

Gas Works 

Girard College 

Academy of Music 

Academy of Natural Sciences 

Academy of Fine Arts 

Blind Asylum 

Deaf & Dumb Asylum 

Baldwin’s Locomotive Works 
Cornelius & Balter’s Gas Fixtures 
Merrick & Sons Foundry & Works 
Sloats Sewing Machine Factory & Planing Mill 
Sellers & Co Machinists Tool Factory 
Savery & Co Iron Hollow-Ware 
Phoenixville Rolling Mill & Nail Works 
Phoenixville Cotton Manufactory 
Phoenixville Woolen Manufactory 
Howell’s Paper Manufactory 
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In addition, the committee said that arrangements 
had been made for a balloon ascension at the Gas Works. 
There were so many things to see in Philadelphia that, even 
without making the trip out to Phoenixville, the Japanese 
would have to split up into teams to cover them all in one 
week. The Princes were mainly occupied with official 
business, thus it was the second-echelon officers who 
would do most of the sightseeing. 

Of the cultural and charitable institutions on the list 
the Japanese were taken to only one and that was Girard 
College—an odd choice, perhaps, but one that dem- 
onstrated America’s great pride in universal education and, 
incidentally, its growing debt to capitalist philanthropy. 
Girard College, dedicated to the care and education of 
more than 350 fatherless boys, had been established 
through the munificence of financier Stephen Girard on his 
death in 1831. 

The visit had been well publicized and, when the 
Japanese arrived on Wednesday afternoon, two thousand 
citizens bearing complimentary tickets were already inside 
the college wall and thousands more were waiting outside 
in the sweltering sunshine. Morita Okataro, the Treasurer, 
and Naruse Zenshiro, the Governor, attended with 20 
Japanese including Tommy who happened to be nursing a 
nose bleed. 

The worthy purpose of the College was lost on the 
Orientals as was the “fact” that its main building was the 
“most perfect Greek temple in existence.” More signif- 
icantly, the hot and tedious classroom demonstrations and 
the rudeness of the crowds made the whole experience 
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both unproductive and unpleasant. “The visit...was 
anything but delightful,” said the New York Times. 


It is not at all wonderful that they became tired of looking at old 
Stephen Girard’s antiquated crockery and furniture, the long rows of 
boys beds each with a grey coat and black felt hat lying on the coverlid, 
the wash basins, the kitchen, and the process of cutting and buttering 
bread. 


But when they were finally led out onto the roof of 
the “temple” into the refreshing breeze they exclaimed 
with surprise and joy at the magnificent view which 
Philadelphians regarded as the best panorama of their city. 
On one side was the bustling city proper, lying between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, “blue, massive and 
smoking” under the golden-edged clouds of late afternoon. 
On the other was the green vastness of Fairmount Park, 
extending far up the Schuylkill to Wissahickon Creek. 

Along with the money for the college, Stephen 
Girard had left several restrictive clauses in his will, one of 
which was printed on the back of every admission ticket, 
presumably to avoid embarrassing confrontations at the 
gate. It said: 


I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic missionary or minister of any 
sect, whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatever in the said College, nor shall any such person ever be 
admitted for any purpose or as a visitor... 


“If the Japanese read this,” the Times ventured, 


“they must have thought it in striking contrast to the 
presents of Bibles that they have been obliged to resent.” 
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Happily, the rest of the visits were to manufactories 
and commercial establishments where the Japanese could 
get a real feeling for how the Americans made and 
marketed the paraphernalia of their domestic life. This was 
the honest business of Philadelphia and it dealt with 
concepts the Japanese could follow and would eventually 
adopt. A month earlier, an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer had shown unusual prescience when it said that, 
so far, the Americans had tried too hard to impress the 
Japanese “in an oriental and not a republican style,” and 
that the Philadelphians should take a different tack. 


We are the great manufacturing city in the United States. Let us 
therefore, try and astonish our friends, by exhibiting the wonders of 
the steam-engine, in its application to the varied interests of man. Let 
our manufacturers and mechanics prepare themselves to exhibit their 
various establishments and if the visitors are as intelligent and 
educated as they are said to be, our word for it, their Philadelphia visit 
will be the most interesting one they will pay. Let them see the real 
sources of our prosperity and the objects of our legitimate pride, in 
place of [any] puerile attempt to amuse them.... 


Du Pont was certainly in agreement. He was anxious to 
have Philadelphia shown off for its real worth. 

On Monday, the tour group returning from 
Fairmount Park and the waterworks had made quick stops 
at two of the most important heavy industries—the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and Sellers Machine Tool 
Factory. The lesser samurai were fascinated to watch huge 
masses of iron being subjected to the full range of mechan- 
ical operations—rolling, forging, molding, planing, 
turning, triphammering and boring—and they carried 
away huge iron curls peeled off by the turning machines as 
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souvenirs. Unfortunately, Muragaki, who had been so 
enthralled with the heavy machinery at the Washington 
Navy Yard, was not with the party (being confined to the 
hotel with his toothache), and the other two Princes, 
whether bored or preoccupied with the news from Japan, 
were restless and cut the visits short. 

During the rest of the week the lesser officers 
inspected establishments producing everything from 
sewing machines to soap. The teams were most often led 
by Naruse Zenshiro, the Governor, who was now being 
recognized by the press as an individual. He was always 
amiable and responsive. The Bulletin called him a 
“notorious old sport” whose “rotund countenance was 
wreathed with unfading smiles,’ and reporters were 
generally impressed with his hearty acknowledgment of 
acquaintances. Tommy, who was proving himself useful 
as well as cute, was always taken along because he could 
now translate English directly into Japanese and do it well 
enough to explain complex factory operations to his 
associates. 

The Japanese were escorted by four or five 
members of the Philadelphia Sub-Committee on 
Arrangements including Mr. Daniel G. Thomas, the 
chairman, for whom his namesake, Tommy, had formed 
quite an attachment. Captain Du Pont and Mr. Portman 
also went along when they could. The groups were shown 
the factory operations in great detail, were showered with 
samples and catalogs, and were usually given a festive 
libation before they departed. The press wrote these 
junkets up in glowing detail which greatly annoyed the 
establishments not honored with a visit and brought forth 
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loud complaints about certain committee members 
favoring their friends. 

On Friday, the last full day in Philadelphia, the 
Governor’s team made a record number of visits, all within 
ten blocks of the hotel. Leaving the Continental at 10 a.m., 
they made a quick tour of the Custom House and then went 
over to the establishment of Cornelius & Baker, manu- 
facturers of ornamental gas-light fixtures. Cornelius & 
Baker made half the fixtures sold in America and the firm 
was growing rapidly as the gas-fixture business, now 
extinct, was just beginning its wild expansion. Private 
homes were being equipped with illuminating gas and 
every mid-Victorian housewife dreamed of having an 
elaborate chandelier as the focal point for her decor. 

The giant factory, on Cherry Street above 8th, built 
of brick in the form of a hollow square 400 feet on a side 
and five stories high, was a model of efficiency, safety, 
fireproofing and ventilation. The company employed five 
hundred highly skilled artisans, and the chandeliers they 
turned out were prized for their intricate designs and great 
beauty. The samurai were led through every step in the 
process, from the artists’ original designs through the 
making of wax models and the sand molding and soldering 
of the brass fixtures themselves, to the electroplating, 
damasking, burnishing and assembly of the finished items. 
At each stage, the Japanese nodded their understanding 
and asked appropriate questions. Tommy, watching a man 
working with a slender chain asked, “Is it gold?” 
whereupon Mr. Baker himself hung the brass chain around 
his neck as a gift, and Tommy quickly slipped it into his 
sleeve to avoid any trouble with his superiors. 
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After taking their leave of Cornelius & Baker, the 
Japanese paid similar calls on Roland & Company’s 
Rolling Mill, Sheetz’s Glass Factory, Sloat’s Planing Mill 
and Duval’s Lithographer’s Shop (where the good-natured 
Governor was persuaded to sit while his portrait was 
engraved directly on stone, and copies were printed and 
distributed to the astonished company) and finally moved 
on to Caldwell’s Jewelry Store before returning to the hotel 
at 4 p.m. 

On the whole, Captain Du Pont was satisfied with 
the things the Japanese were seeing and the way the 
committee was handling the arrangements, but from the 
beginning there had been one thorn in his side and that was 
the committee’s determination to stage a gala theatrical 
production for the visitors. Du Pont had sent them a stiff 
letter saying he wanted no “part or lot in Operatic & Public 
ball amusements,” but there was no stopping them. They 
couldn’t disappoint a potential audience of 2700 people, 
the “wealth and worth, fashion and beauty, of the city.” Du 
Pont got an eight-page letter from Wheatley & Clarke, the 
producers, promising to do anything he or the Japanese 
wished in regard to the proposed production—except 
cancel it. And so, the advertisements went out and the 
tickets were put on sale for 2 p.m., Tuesday, June 12th, at 
one dollar each and no reserved seats. And all Du Pont 
could do was swear that he personally would have nothing 
to do with the whole affair. 

Du Pont’s objections were partly on the grounds of 
taste but mostly on the grounds of precious time ill-spent. 
“You don’t believe for a moment do you that I would 
darken the door of Opera or Theatre if I had a hundred 
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embassies to go with!” he had written to Sophie. As for a 
matinee, or “morning opera,” as he called it, he especially 
regretted the “time taken from Manufacturing, Machinery 
in motion, etc.” 

The entertainment was to be held at the new 
Academy of Music, which the producers called “the most 
brilliant theatre in the New, perhaps the Old World.” 
Brilliant it was, and through the many years of direction by 
Leopold Stokowski and Eugene Ormandy, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra would develop its famous “sound” in 
this beautiful hall. 

On the day of the Japanese “special,” the Academy 
was packed. The Times said the audience combined the 
“elite and créme de la creme of Philadelphia” with the 
“Ambassadors and suite from Simme Buzen-no-kami 
down to ‘Tommy’.” It was a warm day and the crowd was 
hot but enthusiastic. “Opera glasses were leveled at the 
Orientals from all over the house and much merriment was 
created by the Japanese leveling their glasses in return with 
as much nonchalance as if they had always been used to 
them.” 

Like everyone else, the Times was taken in by a 
small hoax and, next day, had to amend its story. The three 
chief Ambassadors hadn’t gone to the Academy at all. It 
was Morita Okataro, the Treasurer, who had led the next 
21 Japanese in rank to the performance. “One of the best 
jokes of the Japanese stay here was the palming off of the 
under officials at the Academy of Music for the princes,” 
the Times said, adding that nearly everybody in the 
audience had been deceived and had applauded as the 
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private box was filled. “It was all the same to the audience, 
however, who thought they had seen the princes.” 

When the lights of the great crystal chandelier were 

finally dimmed and a hush had fallen over the perspiring 
multitude, a 45-piece orchestra struck up the overture to 
William Tell and—“‘Hi-Yo, Silver”—the show was on! It 
was a sampler of American entertainment from grand 
opera to slapstick comedy, and it included “operatic, 
dramatic and Terpsichorean attractions rarely offered. 
PARODI, TAMARO, NANINI, SIGNOR BLITZ, the vocal 
force of the Mannerchor and the Arch street company, all 
at once!” 
The Japanese paid little attention to William Tell, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger said as if such a thing were 
possible, but they sat up at once and trained their glasses 
on the stage when Mlle. Theresa Parodi, the great lyric 
tragedienne, appeared for the second act of Donizetti’s 
Lucrezia Borgia. However, they quickly lost interest in the 
singing and were visibly relieved when the act was over. 
Buxton’s farce, The Rough Diamond, pleased them a great 
deal more and they were obviously delighted by the 
“inexhaustible egg bag” of the magician, Signor Blitz, and 
the “famous MAYPOLE DANCE from the comedy of the 
FAST MEN IN OLDEN TIME.” As a matter of fact, 
Yanagawa’s diary did not mention any of the serious 
musical numbers, not even the critically acclaimed 
rendition of the “Star Spangled Banner” by Mlle. Parodi 
and a chorus of two hundred voices. But what Du Pont 
would have deplored the most, Yanagawa enjoyed and 
happily recorded. 
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There was a revolving stage and other theatrical apparatus on a large 
scale. The first scene that we saw showed a paramour talking to the wife 
of another. When he heard the footsteps of the husband returning home 
from the field he hid in a closet. The wife tried to get the husband to go 
away but he would not, so she was very much worried. Although we did 
not understand the words, the acting was interesting to us. 


In the next play a daughter of a rich man was talking on the street with 
her lover and planned that he should bring a ladder to her house so that 
he could get up to her room. Another man standing nearby in the 
shadow heard the engagement. In the evening he carried a ladder to 
the appointed place but as it was dark could not find the window. Later 
the lover came bringing his ladder. But neither knew that the other was 
there. In the dark they balanced their ladder against one another and 
each climbed up to the top. There one took the hand of the other and 
kissed it. Then both of them crashed to the ground where they had a 
terrific argument. The lover lost the fight which ensued and was 
thrown into a well by the other man who fled. In the morning when the 
heroine found the body of her lover she was greatly surprised. She 
acted her part well. 


In the next act the dancers were dressed in costumes the fronts of 
which were American and the backs of which were Japanese. 


Yanagawa’s review concluded with a point for the ladies: 


The female characters were acted by women who performed so well 
that we considered them more skilful than Ichikawa Kodanji, who was 
the most expert actor of female parts in Japan at his time. 


The Japanese made two especially important 
contacts in Philadelphia. One was with the city’s excellent 
medical faculties and the other with the currency experts 
of the United States Mint. Even if the 1860 Embassy 
accomplished nothing else, it was to sow the seeds of 
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modern medicine in Japan and provide a basis for 
straightening out the country’s monetary system. 

The first Sunday, while the Princes rested and the 
servants romped, Doctors Miyazaki and Murayama, along 
with the ubiquitous Governor, went out to witness some 
abdominal surgery at a private residence on Eleventh 
Street. The operation, a lithotomy, was performed by the 
noted Dr. Samuel D. Gross (who 15 years later would be 
immortalized in Thomas Eakins’s starkly dramatic 
painting, “The Gross Clinic”). Dr. Gross was assisted by 
Dr. Pancoast, a colleague at Jefferson Medical College, 
and Dr. Miller of Louisville, Kentucky, president of the 
American Medical Association, who was passing through 
town on his way home from the annual AMA convention 
in New Haven. 

The Japanese doctors were invited to examine the 
patient, a sudden celebrity from Wilmington, Delaware, by 
the name of Daniel Lemen; and the American doctors 
found the Oriental technique—testing the pulse, 
examining the tongue, etc., to be quite professional. 
Nobody asked Mr. Lemen what he thought about being 
worked over by a pair of bald-headed, two-sworded 
samurai. 

Of particular interest in this case was the use of 
anesthesia; and Dr. W. T. G. Morton, the Boston dentist 
who had introduced “sulphuric ether” into practice, was on 
hand to demonstrate it. The Japanese were intrigued by the 
ether. They sniffed it and tested its chilling effect on the 
hands. And they watched intently and made all sorts of 
notes in their little books as the surgeons went about their 
gory work—while Mr. Lemen slept like the proverbial 
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baby. Had poor Muragaki only been along that day, Dr. 
Morton could have solved all his dental problems then and 
there—painlessly and permanently. 

In the next several days, the samurai physicians 
witnessed other operations at Jefferson as well as 
amputations of a leg and an arm at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital (America’s first hospital—over a century old at 
that time and still in business today). 

Among the books taken back to Japan was Dr. 
Gross’s Operative Surgery—a gift of the author—and 
when the Surgeon General of the Japanese Navy had 
occasion to address the students at Jefferson in 1906, he 
told them that modern Japanese surgery had been founded 
on the teachings of Dr. Samuel D. Gross. 

According to Muragaki, the Embassy’s justification 
for remaining a full week in Philadelphia was “important 
official business” with the U.S. Mint. Ever since Perry had 
opened her door, Japan had been losing money whenever 
her currency was exchanged with that of other countries. 
Initially, this was because the relative values she placed on 
gold and silver did not jibe with those of the outside world; 
later it was because of arbitrary exchange rates that kept 
being set for political reasons by one side or the other. 
Recently, in a desperate effort to protect herself, Japan had 
begun to debase her gold coins and, by 1860, her money 
situation was chaotic. 

In Washington, the Ambassadors had been excited 
to find that the Treasury Department already knew the 
exact degree of their currency debasement. When they 
asked for a full demonstration of American coinage and 
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Member of the J. apanese Embassy, thought to be Kawasaki Domin Tsutomu, physician 
of the Saga Clan. 
U.S. Signal Corps Photo No.111-B-2384 (Brady Collection) In the National Archives. 
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SIT AT b— 


Members of the Embassy, photographed by Brady. Physician at right is thought to be 
Kawasaki Domin Tsutomu. At left may be Kurishima Hikohachiro based on the 
similarity between this picture and the Navy Yard photo. National Archives, 111-B- 
2325. 


Papal 


= : ics z x. 
Woodcut from Brady Photo of Four Principal Officers: left to right, Morita Okataro, 
Treasurer; Naruse Zenshiro, The Governor; Asakabe Tetsutaro; Tsukahara Jugoro, 
Information Officer, Foreign Affairs. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 9, 1860, p.45. 
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Unknown Member of the J apanese Embassy. 
US. Signal Corps Photo No. 111-B-4256 (Brady Collection) in the National Archives. 
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Principal Officers of the Embassy, seated left to right: Naruse Zenshiro (the Governor), 
Morita Okataro (the Treasurer), and Tsukahara Jugoro. 
U.S. Signal Corps Photo No. 111-B-43B6 (Brady Collection) in the National Archives. 


assaying techniques, they were told that this could be 
arranged when they got to Philadelphia where the mint was 
located. Shimmi Buzen and Oguri Bungo spent two full 
days at the mint observing the many steps involved in 
making coins and watching American experts determine 
the exact gold content of a number of cobangs and itzebues 
they had brought with them and of some older coins from 
the mint’s own collection. 

Thanks to this contact, the Japanese were able to 
bring their money matters into line by 1871 when the Meiji 
Government built a modern mint at Osaka and adopted a 
decimal currency based on the international standard of 
fineness—nine parts gold and one part alloy. 

The Japanese were impressed with American 
precision and they impressed the Americans in turn with 
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their unrelenting thoroughness. In fact, they nonplussed 
the assayers by insisting on having an American dollar and 
three gold cobangs (each the size of the palm of the hand) 
melted down for assay; they couldn’t trust any test based 
on a tiny sample cut from a single coin. Even then, Oguri 
Bungo double-checked every calculation with an abacus 


Visit of the Japanese to the Philadelphia Mint, June 12" 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 23, 1860, p.76. 


and, from somewhere, he produced a beautiful ivory 
balance to check the weights. 

Some members of the press found it remarkable 
that the Princes, who fell asleep during fancy parades, 
could stand through the entire tedious process of coin 
assay, listening to the complex explanations through two 
interpreters without even pausing for refreshment. But it 
was all a matter of motivation. 

Early in the week, Captain Du Pont decided that 
Philadelphia was civilized enough for the lesser Japanese 
to venture forth without chaperones, and immediately they 
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appeared in “little squads” all over the downtown area, 
each squad followed by a “full ragged regiment” of 
Philadelphians. The Times man said: 


The Philadelphia merchants vie with each other in securing Japanese 
visits. They do not care whether they get a prince or a barber—in fact 
they could not tell the difference. The theatres all advertise “Japanese 
visitors coming and no extra charge”, and every storekeeper wants to 
immortalize himself by presenting the Embassy with something—a 
coffee pot or fac simile of Mr. Buchanan’s pantaloons, designed 
expressly for the Tycoon—but a mile too big. 


Along Chestnut Street, the shop windows 
contained special items labelled “to be presented to the 
Japanese Embassy” or “to be presented to his majesty the 
Tycoon” which, whether they actually reached their 
destination or not, made excellent advertisements, and 
“cheap,” the Times pointed out. 

McAllister’s Optical Instruments, just down the 
street from the hotel, fascinated the foreigners and they 
returned to it again and again to witness experiments with 
the “mathematical, astronomical and_ philosophical 
instruments.” Mr. McAllister admitted they rather upset 
the routine of his store but he was delighted to have them 
come in, and was impressed with their careful handling of 
the delicate equipment and quick understanding of its 
operation. 

On one of their sorties, some Japanese were sold 
bogus pocket watches by an unscrupulous dealer. The 
Bulletin, editorially horrified, said, “It is to be cordially 
hoped that the perpetrator of this mean outrage, if 
conscience has not already compelled him to commit hari- 
kiri, will be apprehended and punished.” But the Times 
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pointed out that the Japanese were far more likely to come 
away from a store with a gift than they were to be 
swindled. Mr. Germon, the photographer, had a good thing 
going as he enticed the Orientals off the street and 
photographed them one by one until he had enough 
pictures to make into a commemorative volume to sell to 
the people of Philadelphia. He gave one of these to the 
Embassy along with a photographic copy of Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington and a portfolio of views of public 
buildings throughout the city. 

A twin balloon ascension was scheduled for 11 
a.m. Thursday at the Point Breeze Gas Works, and it was 
advertised that the Japanese would be there. One of the 
balloons was to be manned by Prof. Lowe of New York 
and the other by Mr. Paullin of Philadelphia. The day was 
a scorcher, but the local folk—interested in both Tycoons 
and balloons—went down to the gas works in droves. And 
they waited, and they waited, and they waited. At one 
o’clock, Lt. Porter appeared and professed astonishment 
that the Japanese officers, whom he had started in the 
direction of Point Breeze at eleven with some councilmen, 
had not yet arrived. 

Late that morning, while Yanagawa and some of 
his friends were out exploring, Lt. Spear of the police 
Department stopped them and asked if they didn’t want to 
see the balloons. He insisted that they get into his carriage 
which was lucky, since otherwise they would have missed 
the show. They arrived at 1:30 and this amused the crowd 
somewhat, but the main delegation seemed to take forever. 
The wilted and bitter Times man said this brought “three 
hours of mortal delay to a congregation of 5,000 persons 
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under the broiling sun.” What had kept them? “Only a few 
visits to the stores of friends of the Philadelphia Common 
Council! It is a good advertisement for the stores—what 
need the crowd care?” 

The great balloons were soon filled with coal gas 
and the aeronauts climbed into their baskets while groups 
of men hung onto them for dear life. Finally, “Let her rip!” 
shouted the two fliers, and “Let her rip!” was echoed by 
the multitude. There being little wind, the balloons 
climbed straight up as sand bags were dumped overboard 
and the crowd scattered in all directions to keep from being 
hit. The balloons stayed in sight for hours. 

Yanagawa was, of course, thrilled by the event and 
described it in detail, adding a little commentary of his 
own. 


Although it is a hundred miles to New York, it only takes 30 minutes 
to make the trip because the balloon is equipped with a steam engine, 
it is said. It would take the balloon about six days to make the trip from 
New York to Japan, and it would take a bullet about 4% days to travel 
the same distance. As the balloon sometimes goes up very high where 
the atmosphere is so thin that the passenger dies, balloons are not used 
except in an emergency. Although man is skillful enough to make a 
balloon which can go so fast, yet it is not often used. 


Actually, with the Ambassadors being tied up at the 
Mint, it had taken some doing to get a delegation of minor 
officials to the gas works at all, and the small group, which 
included the doctors and Tommy, had stopped on the way 
for full tours of two South Philadelphia factories— 
Merrick’s Iron Foundry & Boiler Works and Savery’s 
Hollow Ware Manufactory—and a brief look at a third— 
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Morris, Tasker & Co.’s manufactory of gas and water 
pipes. 

Since these visits all included libations, the 
delegation was well plied with champagne by the time it 
reached Point Breeze, where more champagne was 
promptly offered. By this time, Tommy was dolorous and 
arbitrary and would not stand up to be viewed by the 
ladies. But the physicians had become most sociable and 
drank toasts to everybody in sight while repeatedly 
ducking their heads, which they kept completely bald to 
distinguish them from their non-medical compatriots. 
“One of them had been freshly shaved,” the Inquirer said, 
“and his head was apparently balder than a shingle. It 
shone like a bottle, and on all sides appeared to be a 
succession of faces. We were strongly tempted to whet a 
pen knife on the medical man’s scalp.” 

It wasn’t until the underlings had returned from the 
gas works with their excited report that the Kamis realized 
what they had missed. They had thought the invitation was 
to a mere ship launching. “It was regrettable that most of 
us missed this spectacular performance,” Muragaki said 
wistfully. “No doubt, a mistake was made by our 
interpreters.” To their great relief, the Ambassadors were 
not obliged to attend any dinners, soirees or dances while 
in Philadelphia and their social functions were limited to a 
reception for the families of the councilmen on Tuesday 
and one for the officers of the Navy Yard the next day. 
Then on Thursday evening, a presentation ceremony was 
held to turn over the large number of gifts, commercial and 
otherwise, that had been piling up at the hotel. 
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Chief among these was a superb sewing machine 
from Messrs. George B. Sloat & Co. which had been much 
examined and admired as it stood on exhibition in the 
Japanese apartments during the day. Mr. Samuel A. Eaton, 
making the presentation for Sloat’s, pointed with pride to 
the special case, fashioned of woods from the Penn Treaty 
Elm and the Charter Oak as well as from Mount Vernon, 
and said he hoped the sewing machine would prove as 
great a blessing in Japan as it had in the United States. 

Dozens of other gifts formed a wide-ranging but 
representative rummage of the city’s manufactures. They 
included a combination saw, spirit level, gauge, square and 
measure made by Henry Disston, a full set of printers’ type 
in a silver-inlaid case, a set of hemmers and stitchers to go 
with the sewing machine (inexplicably donated by a lady 
from New York), a framed picture of locomotives from M. 
Baldwin, a box containing 18 decks of playing cards, a set 
of false teeth on a gold plate, a can of Schwerin’s vermin 
annihilating powder and a case of Kline’s celebrated 
“Aromatic Digestive Cordial.” 

On behalf of the city itself, Mr. Thomas offered the 
Tycoon, by way of his Ambassadors, a stereoscopic outfit 
containing views of Philadelphia, Washington City and 
Niagara Falls (“value $250”). This was the gift that most 
impressed Muragaki and the one described in his diary. 
“Since the impressions on these slide[s] were made by 
photography, men and women, animals and birds in the 
pictures appeared as vivid and real as if they were alive, 
and the pictures of landscapes were just as good as real 
scenery.” Later, he added that when this instrument was 
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presented to the Tycoon, he was so pleased that “he never 
let it be taken away from his side.” 

The remainder of the city’s official gifts, practical 
but of dubious usefulness to the Japanese, consisted of 
books on the geology of Pennsylvania, the history of the 
police and fire alarm telegraph system, and statistics on 
Philadelphia’s manufacturing industry. 

On Friday night, the Embassy’s last night in town, 
Mayor Henry presented the Kamis with a solid silver salver 
on which was etched the cherished view of his city from 
Girard College—a token he had ordered from a local 
silversmith and paid for out of his own pocket. 

That night, in the Bulletin’s words, “the grand 
spectacle of ‘the Japanese in Philadelphia’...closed in 
fireworks and glory.” The reference, of course, was to a 
giant parade, this one put on by the fire companies and, in 
the Bulletin’s opinion, “more magnificent than has ever 
been presented in this city.” 

Thousands of people crowded the streets in front of 
the Continental Hotel and thousands more lined the 22- 
block parade route. The procession, which started off 
around nine, took more than an hour to reach the 
Continental, so the Japanese didn’t have to go out on the 
balcony until well after ten, when the clanging bells and 
shrieking steam whistles had gotten too close to ignore. 

The Princes, together with Mayor Henry, Du Pont, 
Lee and Porter, the city fathers and some reporters, 
watched stoically as the glare of torches coming down 
Chestnut Street became visible through the waving trees, 
and they remained on the balcony the forty minutes it took 
the fire companies to roll by—each one firing off a barrage 
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of Roman candles that showered everyone with sparks. 
While the parade was passing, the hotel’s second-floor 
windows were filled with Japanese faces, but half-a- 
minute after the last pumper went by, the windows were 
empty. 

The Princes quickly retired for the night and 
Captain Du Pont hurried to his private suite on the other 
side of the hotel where Sophie had been sitting quietly all 
evening waiting for him—just as she had done all week. A 
few days later, Sophie, writing to their nephew Henry at 
West Point, summed up her own brief contact with the 
Orientals. 


The Japanese au premier abord, strike persons as ugly—This I found 
to pass off entirely in conversation with them—lI had only the 
opportunity of seeing the princes for a few moments & that on the last 
day I Was in Phil* tho’ when they heard I was there they sent me many 
polite messages they would be glad to see me &c—But there were so 
many people all the time crowding to see them & yr uncle had to admit 
so many more than he wished each day & ask the princes to receive 
them that I forebore to go....They were very courteous and kind in their 
manner, & presented me with amulets to ensure to me long life & 
happiness & good fortune—as well as with some other things. I rather 
think they did not themselves believe in the efficacy of the amulets... 
the higher classes I am told are not partakers of the superstitions 
current generally. These little articles were beautifully wrought & 
valuable in themselves for their workmanship. 


I had a good deal of conversation one eve® with Tateish Tokuguro, the 
second interpreter, whom yr uncle brought into our parlor to explain 
to me some Japanese prints I had—& I noticed that the intelligent & 
amiable expression of face & kindly & gracious manner, made you 
think them very good looking. In their photographs some are quite 
handsome. 
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If you shd go to New York on Sat’, you wd see yr uncle &probably 
some of the Japanese.... 


On the morning after the parade, Sophie took the 
train back to Delaware where she found their niece Charlotte 
so ill that she went to stay with her, and Captain Du Pont led 
his Embassy on to New York City, but not without 
trepidation. From the frenzied anticipation of the New 
Yorkers expressed in their papers and their obvious 
determination to outdo the Quaker City in everything—to 
overdo—he feared the good impressions the Japanese were 
taking away from Philadelphia would be completely wiped 
out. 
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Twenty-One 


The horror of a Japanese of high caste at the bare idea of associating 
with a New York Alderman in his natural state may be imagined but not 
described. 


New York Herald 
May 23, 1860 


As the Japanese Embassy started to pack up for the 
move to New York, Captain Du Pont and the newspapers 
suddenly found themselves in accord. They were both 
convinced that the New Yorkers, in trying to outdo the 
Philadelphians, would end up making a crude and vulgar 
display that would offend the Princes. It was the New York 
aldermen who were in charge of the Committee on 
Arrangements and, as the elected representatives of the 
city’s “great unwashed,” they were not likely to act with 
sensitivity or restraint. The New York Times deplored the 
“frivolous and senseless style” in which the committee was 
approaching an event that involved momentous con- 
sequences “to civilization and the commerce of the world for 
ages to come,” and said they did not think “His Majesty the 
President imported the three Kamis from Japan merely to 
make a Yankee raree-show.” 

The New York Herald was more colorful and more 
personal. 


We do not see...how the Embassy can be protected from the Aldermanic 
raid; but we hope there may be a little more decency displayed in their 
treatment than is usual here. We do earnestly hope that the Aldermen 
may be brought to a realizing sense of the virtue of soap and water; that 
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they will, for once, wear clean linen and patronize the barber; that they 
will eschew profane swearing, bad liquor and tobacco, and that their 
outward habiliments may, in some degree approximate those worn by 
Christian gentlemen of the present time. The horror of a Japanese of high 
caste at the bare idea of associating with a New York Alderman in his 
natural state may be imagined but not described....We do not charge the 
Aldermen with robbery [but] it will be a proper precautionary measure 
for the proprietor of the Metropolitan Hotel to see that no Alderman or 
Councilman is left alone in the room where the baggage of the Embassy 
is deposited....We must protect the purses if not the persons of the 
Ambassadors from the profane fingers and itching palms of our beautiful 
rulers. 


The aldermen and councilmen were used to this kind 
of abuse and seldom paid any attention to the press, but when 
they appeared at Pier 1, North River (the Hudson) at 9 a.m. 
on Saturday, June 16, they were scrubbed clean and their 
“outward habiliments” were most presentable. They were 
decked out in black pants and coats with white vests, white 
hats and yellow kid gloves, and wore large satin badges of 
red, white or blue. A startled Times man went so far as to call 
them “spruce and dapper,” though he also reported the 
absence of Alderman Bagley “whose ‘black-eye’ received at 
the hands of his brother, Barry [i.e., a brother alderman], 
denied him the pleasure of participating in the august 
entertainment.” 

At half-past nine, the Alida, a pretty steam side- 
wheeler, glided into Pier | to receive passengers for the 
crossing to South Amboy, New Jersey, where the Embassy 
was to arrive by train. As soon as the lines were secured, 
Alderman C. G. Cornell, butcher by trade, and Alderman F. 
I. A. Boole, shipbuilder and chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, stationed themselves on either side of the 
gangway to screen passengers as they boarded. With the help 
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of several policemen, the two aldermen steadfastly refused 
admission to anyone without a ticket—even their own 
relatives. The result was a purified passenger list which 
included 14 of the 17 aldermen; all 24 of the city 
councilmen; the mayor, Fernando Wood; a _ half-dozen 
invited guests; a handful of reporters; Warren Leland, 
proprietor of the Metropolitan Hotel, with his catering crew 
of 36; a concert band of 35; a detachment of veterans of the 
War of 1812 with a howitzer for firing salutes; and six 
metropolitan policemen to keep order. Alderman Boole, a 
rotund Irishman and a pet target of the press, had decreed 
this Saturday a holiday for the laboring classes, and there 
was a special feeling in the air that it was going to be a very 
special day. Many people were already abroad, and a small 
throng was gathered at Battery Park to see the Alida off and 
secure front-row seats for her return in the afternoon. 

The Alida was not new but she was an ideal boat for 
the occasion. She had set her share of speed records on the 
Albany run and had just been refitted for daily excursions to 
Poughkeepsie. Her white paint was so fresh it dazzled the 
eye, and she was decked with flowers and flags from stem to 
stern. Because of her deep draft, the Alida would take the 
outer route to Amboy, through the Narrows, instead of the 
more scenic route through the kills that separate Staten 
Island from New Jersey, and the trip would take almost two 
hours. Thanks to another directive from Alderman Boole, 
every vessel near the Battery had her bunting out, even the 
Africa, a British steamer of the Cunard Line, and “all saluted 
the Alida as she started,” the veterans firing a salute, “as only 
they can fire it,” in return. 

Mr. Boole had laid down strict rules for the reception 
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of the Embassy aboard the Alida. The main saloon would be 
used for the official welcome and collation while the rear 
saloon would be reserved for the Princes, and no one was to 
intrude on them. Once underway, Boole held a dress 
rehearsal, assigning fixed stations to the councilmen and 
reporters and making it very clear that during the formal 
ceremony there would be no smoking, spitting, loud talking 
or applause. That done, he and his cronies settled back to 
make a quiet start on the champagne and segars. 

When they arrived at Raritan Bay, they found it 
crowded with boats of all descriptions, from small rowboats 
to a big excursion steamer filled with New Yorkers. The 
Alida tied up at the pier of the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
half an hour before the special train was to arrive, but only 
the committee was allowed to go ashore to the depot. There 
they joined a thousand people already waiting—most 
notably the young ladies from several local boat clubs 
“wearing a kind of bloomer uniform [who were] drawn up 
in line with their club flags waving.” 

Everyone cheered when the train pulled in at 12:15. 
Then, as the Times put it, the Japanese immediately issued 
forth from the cars and “for the first time in the history of the 
world, the natives of Japan and Jersey beheld each other face 
to face. The Jerseymen appeared astonished and excited, but 
the Japanese not a bit.” 

The Princes were transferred to the Alida all too 
quickly for the Jerseymen. As they paraded up the gangway 
along with Captain Du Pont, the Naval Commission and 
several of the Philadelphia committee, the band struck up “A 
Japanese March,” written for the occasion by the illustrious 
Harvey Dodworth. This was the first of many exposures the 
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Japanese would have to the Dodworth Band or, more 
accurately, Bands. Dodworth enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
the rent-a-band business in New York, and “The Dodworth 
Band” frequently played at several functions—simul- 
taneously. 

The welcoming ceremonies were held while the piles 
of baggage were being transferred and checked off under the 
watchful eye of Naruse Zenshiro. Alderman Cornell, as 
chairman of New York’s Common Council (i.e., aldermen 
and councilmen), made a short and appropriate speech, 
“..As the great commercial emporium of the United States, 
our city is bound by ties of interest to every nation on the 
face of the globe, and to none more warmly than to Japan, 
by the recent treaty, from which we have every reason to 
expect the greatest benefits will result to both countries.” 
Shimmi Buzen-no-kami responded and_ the _ three 
Ambassadors retired to their private quarters where they 
stayed until the boat arrived at New York—protected by 
policemen on deck who kept the reporters from peeking in 
their windows. As soon as the Alida was underway, Mr. 
Leland’s staff served a buffet luncheon “gotten up in the 
manner of the Metropolitan Hotel, which is all that need be 
said.” 

With equal numbers of Japanese and Americans 
thrown together for an hour and a half, social confrontation 
was as unavoidable as at a boys’ and girls’ dancing class, 
and communication was almost as awkward. But there was 
plenty of champagne and, before long, a number of 
remarkable conversations developed. 

According to the Herald, an alderman would walk up 
to a Japanese, strike an attitude, present his card, and shout 
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at the top of his voice, “Me name!” The Japanese, examining 
the card, would ask him to pronounce the name, and then the 
two of them would shout it back and forth until the visitor 
had it—or almost had it. The steamboat’s name (“Arida’’) 
was hard enough for a Japanese to say, but some of the 
aldermen’s names—Terence Farley and Gilbert Platt for 
instance—were even worse. For them to say, “Warren 
Leland of the Metropolitan Hotel” would have been 
impossible. 

Many of the Orientals wore patent leather shoes and 
kid gloves they had bought in Philadelphia which looked 
very odd with their kimonos, especially after they stuck Mr. 
Leland’s big segars in their mouths. And the New Yorkers, 
in their unaccustomed finery, looked like so many fat 
penguins, mingling with the samurai. It may have been the 
most unusual floating stag party ever thrown in New York 
Harbor. 

The Embassy’s approach to Manhattan—slow and 
by water—was the glorious one once shared by all visitors 
to America’s greatest metropolis. The same approach can 
still be made—on the Staten Island Ferry, whose passengers 
have the thrill of seeing the city come to life as the boat nears 
the Battery. 

It was nearly half-past two when the Alida passed 
Governor’s Island and Manhattan came into full view. Dead 
ahead was Battery Park with its scattering of trees, and, 
behind that, the mass of five-story buildings and church 
spires that marked the abrupt beginning of the city. On either 
side, the wide rivers and the moored ships crowding the 
shorelines made it obvious that here was a city dedicated to 
commerce and dominated by the harbor that surrounded it. 
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To the left, the North River, disappearing into the 
distance, was already the domain of the steamboat—the 
Albany fast-boats, the ocean-going steamers and the busy 
little ferries that plied back and forth to Jersey City. Two 
large ships, the Vanderbilt and the City of Baltimore, 
steaming down on their way out to sea, were decorated with 
flags, and their passengers lined the rails to wave at the 
Japanese as they passed. 

To the right, the East River, curving away in front of 
Brooklyn, quickly lost itself in a forest of masts, for this was 
the domain of the sailing ship. The piers of Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side were filled with trading vessels from every 
civilized nation on earth (except Japan). The raking masts of 
the American clippers rose high above the rest, and their 
bowsprits extended far over the quayside. There was, of 
course, no Statue of Liberty to welcome immigrants or other 
travelers, but jutting out into the North River from the 
Battery and impossible to ignore was Castle Garden, a giant, 
circular wooden structure, connected to the shore by a long 
causeway. Originally built as a fort, Castle Garden had been 
turned into a concert hall in the 1820s, and Jenny Lind made 
her American debut there in 1850 before an audience of six 
thousand. Five years later, it was converted into New York’s 
immigration depot and by 1860 it had received close to a 
million Europeans—many of whom stayed permanently in 
the city. 

As the Alida steamed closer, her passengers saw that 
Castle Garden was “literally covered with spectators” and 
that thousands more people crowded the Battery itself, 
including a large number of soldiers in bright-colored 
uniforms whose bayonets glinted in the afternoon sunshine. 
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As she rounded Castle Garden and headed into Pier 
1, salutes boomed out from the shore and from a federal 
gunboat nearby. Dodworth’s Band struck up “Hail 
Columbia!” and two bands on shore, one on the pier and the 
other at Castle Garden, joined in with brassy vigor while the 
crowds sang and cheered. 


“Arrival of the steamer ALIDA off pier No.1, with the Japanes: 
Common Council Reception Committee on Board—Firing a Salute, June 16, 1860.” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 30, 1860, p. 118. 


Ambassadors and the 


The Ambassadors and their suite were transferred to 
65 waiting carriages with amazing dispatch. The military 
units, having already formed up on the broad expanse of the 
recently enlarged Battery, fell smoothly into their assigned 
places behind the carriages (no small feat with 6500 
volunteer soldiers) and the procession began to move up 
Broadway. 

New York was accustomed to giant public dem- 
onstrations. In 1850, there was Jenny Lind’s arrival from 
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Europe, highly publicized by P. T. Barnum. In ’51 it was the 
frenzied visit of Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot. And in ’58 
it was the near-riot set off by the completion of the Atlantic 
cable. Now, with everyone in a mood to cut loose again, the 
city fathers had taken a pragmatic approach to keeping 
things under control. They had organized the largest, longest 
parade in the city’s history to give everyone a chance to see 
the Japanese, and had provided extraordinary police 
protection to go with it (including “temporarily suspending 
the civil rights” of 59 well-known thieves and pickpockets). 

The New York newspapers had also provided 
extraordinary coverage of the event for their readers. Eight 
or ten reporters from each major journal were staked out at 
key spots along the line of march, and every word they wrote 
would appear in print. In fact, the next day’s editions were 
so filled with visual and auditory detail, background stories 
and interviews, that the result was much like today’s TV 
coverage of a royal wedding or a Democratic National 
Convention. Just reading one newspaper’s output on the 
Japanese welcome took longer than it might take to view the 
whole parade on television. 

“There appeared to be no space left on the sidewalk 
from the Battery to Grand Street,” said the Herald’s man 
assigned to the first leg of the parade. Window seats on 
Broadway had rented for as much as $7 yet every one was 
filled, and platforms built out from the windows had gone 
for much more. Frank Leslie had paid $300 for a platform on 
the fourth floor of the American Exchange Bank, hoping to 
take “instantaneous photographs” of the event. 

It seemed that seeing the Japanese was the only 
important thing in the world on that lovely June afternoon, 
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and early-comers were staking out and protecting their 
observation posts long before the procession began. 
Awnings, trees, lamp posts and mail boxes offered free seats 
for the nimble and tenacious, and carts and wagons were 
backed up behind the crowd at every cross street to provide 
more standing room. One fellow even stood patiently on his 
horse. After three hours of peering down Broadway where 
nothing seemed to be happening, people were getting rude 
and pushy. “It was a regular jam—a New York jam—and 
terrible must have been the Consequence to the daring 
crinoline that ventured within its limits,” said the Herald’s 
man at Canal Street. 


THE YNGO0S CAR CONTALSINO TWh JATANESE TREATY DOX, AB IT APITARED 18 THIN FROCERMON ON THR DAY OF RECEPTION 1M NEW YORK, avxt Tru, 1860.—snE FAGK 86, 


“The Pagoda Car containing the Japanese Treaty Box as it appeared in the procession on 
the day of Reception in New York, June 16, 1860.” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 30, 1860, p. 118. 
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Tobacco labels, used between 1845 and 1890 and some big enough to go on casks, reflected 
newsworthy events of their times. This one shows the Japanese Treaty Box and the Pagoda 
Carriage in front of New York’s City Hall. Other titles in 1860, all with color illustrations 
from the woodcuts in the illustrated weeklies, included: “La Tycoon,” “El Tycoon,” El 
Tommy,” “El Japonence” and “The Japanese.” 
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Broadway, New York City, June 1860. From a stereograph by Anthony. 
George Eastman House, 900 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


RO YER TESS etreey 1 URN Welk, AAR UT LATOR OF WAMMITRECTON, sor TRE MAY OF TUVIE HCEVTIOR IM NAT oN, IESE tim. 2808 hee Foe oe 


“The Japanese Embassy reviewing the New York Volunteer Troops in Union Square near 
the Statue of Washington on the day of the Reception in New York, June 16, 1860” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 30, 1860, p. 85. 
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The police had their hands full, especially with the 
ladies. 


Now, Madam, you’ll have to stand back,” said the preserver of the public 
peace; “you'll have to stand back. We must have room for the 
procession.” 


“How much room do you want?” said the fair one. 
“We want the whole street, Madam.” 


“Well,” she replied, “I want to see the Japanese and I shan’t leave this 
spot till I see them.” 


This was a somewhat stubborn case; but the officer was equal to the 
difficulty, and the lady was obliged to take up her stand on the curbstone. 


There had been a number of false alarms at this spot, 
but finally the procession came into view. The mounted 
police who led the way were soon followed by an honor 
guard of soldiers, a drum corps, a band, the carriages of the 
aldermen and councilmen and then, at last, the Japanese. The 
Prince-Ambassadors themselves were in the first three 
carriages, each with his naval escort. Oddly, instead of 
cheering them as they passed, the crowd fell silent and 
seemed disappointed. The Kamis, in their drab travelling 
dress, looked so small, dark and unspectacular. And they 
appeared to be bored stiff by the whole procedure. Things 
picked up as the lesser officers rolled by. They were pleasant 
and responsive and clearly interested in the Broadway scene. 
Many of them smiled and waved. Of course, the spectators 
were scrutinizing each Oriental face to see if it might be 
Tommy—“Our Tommy’’—and asking each other if this one 
or that one might be he. When Tommy finally did appear 
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there was no mistaking him, and the crowd roared “like two 
Niagaras with seven peals of thunder thrown in.” He was 
wreathed in smiles and putting on his best public 
performance. He graciously received the honors of the 
crowd as if he were the noblest of them all. They loved him! 
And they loved the Japanese Embassy! And, while they were 
at it, they loved all the Japanese in Japan. 

Not only had the committee saved the best for last, 
they had also provided Tommy with a perfect showcase. He 
was riding on the platform of the ornate “Pagoda Car” built 
to carry the treaty. High above the crowd and visible to all, 
he was seated directly behind the treaty box, and two 
attendants were seated behind him. Over them was a pagoda- 
like canopy topped by a great red ball. Japanese and 
American flags stuck out at jaunty angles, a sculptured 
American eagle was perched on the front, and the whole 
gaudy contraption was pulled by six fine horses. The Herald 
said the pagoda car had a “tasty uniqueness” and could be 
“compared with nothing but itself.” And, indeed, it did look 
like something out of Barnum’s Museum. Fortunately, 
Muragaki thought it was fine, saying it looked “very much 
like a festival car.” Sure enough, as the only colorful entry 
in the line of vehicles, it did much to establish a festival air 
for the whole occasion. And once Tommy had passed, the 
people, fully satisfied, relaxed to enjoy themselves and to 
cheer their own citizen soldiers—17 regiments in all, each 
with a band—who continued to march by for another hour. 

By and large, the New York reception was being 
conducted in good taste, and order was prevailing. Once the 
reporters got over their astonishment at this fact, they 
proceeded to brag about it as clear proof of the superiority of 
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their city. Actually, the behavior of the New Yorkers wasn’t 
much different from that of the Philadelphians, but some 
simple forethought exercised by the aldermen was definitely 
paying off. Most importantly, they had insulated the 
Japanese from the rude remarks and crude gestures of the 
mob by marching a file of soldiers on either side of their 
carriages. 

One New Yorker who was completely carried away 
by the color and emotions of the day was Walt Whitman. His 
lengthy and largely forgettable poem, “The Errand Bearers,” 
was published in the Times and later included in his ever- 
expanding “Leaves of Grass.” 


Over the Western sea, hither from Niphon come, 

Courteous, the swart-cheek’d two-sworded envoys, 

Leaning back in their open barouches, bare-headed, impassive, 
Ride to-day through Manhattan. 


When million-footed Manhattan, unpent, descends to her pavements; 
When the thunder-cracking guns arouse me with the proud roar I love;... 
When, gorgeous, the countless straight stems, the forests at the curves, 
thicken with colors;... 

When Broadway is entirely given up to foot-passengers and foot- 
standers—when the mass is densest; 

When the facades of the houses are alive with people—when eyes gaze, 
riveted, tens of thousands at a time;... 

When the summons is made—when the answer that waited thousands of 
years answers; 

I too, arising, answering, descend to the pavements, merge with the 
crowd, and gaze with them. 


Whitman goes on to describe a much greater pageant 
that he alone beholds, made up not only of the Japanese 
envoys but of all the peoples of Asia (“Mother Asia, 
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venerable originatrix of human culture”), coming to America 
(“Libertad of the world’) and marching up Broadway. And 
finally, with the youthful chauvinism of the 1860 New 
Yorker, he celebrates this as the event that launches the 
rebirth, American style, of all the Orient—(“Polynesia and 
the coast beyond”). 


I chant the new empire, grander than any before—as in a vision it comes 
to me; 

I chant America, the Mistress—I chant a greater supremacy; 

I chant, projected, a thousand blooming cities yet, in time, on those 
groups of sea islands; 

I chant my sail-ships and steam-ships threading the archipelagoes; 

I chant my stars and stripes fluttering in the wind; 

I chant commerce opening, the sleep of ages having done its work—races 
reborn, refresh’d; 

Lives, works, resumed—the object I know not—but the old, the Asiatic, 
renew’d, as it must be, 

Commencing from this day, surrounded by the world. 

And you, Libertad of the world! 

You shall sit in the middle, well-pois’d, thousands of years,... 


In the first twenty-five blocks up Broadway, the 
procession passed important landmarks—little old Trinity 
Church; Greek columned St. Paul’s with Barnum’s Museum 
across the street; City Hall with the newspaper offices of 
Park Row across from it; A. T. Stewart’s colossal women’s 
store at Chambers Street; and, in the vicinity of Grand Street, 
Lord & Taylor’s and Brooks Brothers Men’s Store, both of 
which were closed for business but jammed to the awnings 
with spectators. 

Suddenly, at Grand Street, almost within sight of the 
Metropolitan Hotel, the parade left Broadway and headed for 
the slum wards of the Lower East Side. The aldermen, 
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determined to show off the Japanese to their constituents, 
were deliberately hauling them twice as far as necessary and 
through the worst part of the city. 

They entered the Bowery several blocks above Five 
Points, the acknowledged moral sinkhole of New York and, 
in fact, the whole United States. Here was a different world 
of small shops, cheap theatres, shabby tenements and tawdry 
dens of vice. And here, the crowd was a rag-tag mélange of 
immigrants. Mostly, they were Irish or German but, 
according to the Herald, there were also “French and 
English, Spanish, Italian and even Chinese people crowding 
the road and sidewalks.” The jabbering of tongues suggested 
the Tower of Babel and what English could be heard had a 
pronounced Celtic flavor. 


“By the powers,” said an Irishman, “if I didn’t think they was nagurs.” 
“An’, sure, they look more like Injins,” rejoined his companion. 


“Niver a bit,” retorted the other; “don’t ye mind the flat noses on their 
faces?” 


“Well, but can’t you see their hair is straight and their funny little eyes?” 


The Herald called these new Americans “the real 
bone, sinew, life and spirit of the metropolis.” The aldermen 
saw them simply as a well-spring of new votes and did all 
they could to accelerate the naturalization process. Moving 
on up the Bowery and Fourth Avenue, the parade eventually 
reached Union Square, some 16 blocks above the 
Metropolitan Hotel. Union Square, with its posh brownstone 
houses and statue of George Washington, was where the 
military exercises were to be held, so the Ambassadors were 
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shunted off to a reviewing stand and, as the soldiers marched 
past them, rank upon rank, they were able to see the rest of 
the giant dragon they had been leading through Manhattan. 

Muragaki was impressed by the tremendous number 
of soldiers, just as Lt. John Rodgers had hoped, but having 
been told they were volunteers he “was doubtful if they 
would prove to be the best fighters in actual warfare...despite 
their soldierlike appearance.” Tragically, these very soldiers 
would prove Muragaki right—Jjust a year later at the First 
Battle of Bull Run. 

At length, the carriages were re-attached to the tail of 
the dragon for the last stretch to the hotel. It was dusk before 
the Princes got there and they were exhausted, yet they 
managed a warm greeting for an old friend who was standing 
in the crowd at the front entrance. It was Captain Gardner of 
the U.S.S. Roanoke, which had brought them up from 
Panama. 

The Japanese quickly disappeared into their private 
quarters on the third floor and were served dinner. The 
Ambassadors were not seen again that night though the 
underlings appeared from time to time at their windows and 
in the public rooms of the hotel. 

Outside, Broadway filled up again with people 
coming to see the last spectacular events of the day. Soon 
after dark, came the “Grand Illumination,” ingeniously 
executed with two thousand multicolored gas lanterns that 
first spelled out “WELCOME” in gigantic letters and then 
spread across the vast facade of the hotel in a brilliant display 
that included two blazing pyramids, the red ball of Japan and 
the Star Spangled Banner. At eleven o’clock, a full hundred 
of Dodworth’s bandsmen cut loose with “Hail Columbia!” 
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which instantly filled the third-floor windows with Oriental 
faces. After an hour’s serenade, the celebration ended with a 
final cheer for the Japanese, and the crowd quickly 
disappeared. 

“Thus,” said the Herald, “did New York acquit 
herself and do honors to her guests, her great name and that 
of America.” 

Captain Du Pont, for all his forebodings, found 
himself tremendously pleased with the way the day had 
gone, and he wrote Sophie about it first thing next morning. 
Back in Washington, he had complained to her that the New 
York committee had published a program he’d not even seen 
and that they were going to “drag us all over town after 
travelling in the railroad all forenoon instead of going direct 
to the Metropolitan, itself a mile and a half from the ferry.” 
But now that the day was over, he had no complaints. In fact, 
he was enthusiastic. 

“Nothing could be finer or on a grander scale,” he 
wrote, “& the order throughout excellent....The city was 
decorated in flags and every thing evinced the same 
excitement on a larger scale only, that has prevailed 
throughout.” 

He wasn’t even annoyed by the late-night 
entertainment: “This hotel which you know covers a whole 
block was brilliantly illuminated last night & made the 
whole show wonderfully attractive—the masses were twice 
over greater than any we had seen.” But, ever mindful of 
Sophie and the Sabbath, he added, “One thing was refreshing 
and remarkable—as if by some concerted signal, the hour of 
12, was known, Sunday had come & the 20 thousand people 
moved off, really not leaving fifty men and boys behind, 
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with wonderful order.” The accommodations at the 
Metropolitan he found to be unqualifiedly “excellent.” 


We have a fine office with three desks, from one of which I am now 
writing, waiting for my breakfast....We have determined to keep people 
out of the Japanese quarters & indeed the orders were already in 
existence when we arrived—a railing is across each entrance and they 
are on the same floor with me, & all the servants as well as the Princes 


and officers on the 34 story—much better this is than the Continental. 


Even the comportment of the city officials had been 
beyond reproach. Du Pont had found “the much abused 
aldermen comprising the committee here,” to be obliging 
and much more respectful of the Princes’ privacy than the 
Philadelphians. 

Nevertheless, he was approaching the New York stay 
in anything but a mood of eager anticipation. Much of what 
the city was famous for—commercialism, corruption and 
nighttime amusements—went completely against his grain. 
All the useful objectives of the mission had _ been 
accomplished, and New York had little new to offer except 
bigger entertainments of the type both Du Pont and the 
Princes disliked. Furthermore, the potential for disaster was 
as great as ever. Something always on Du Pont’s mind was 
the possibility that a number of the Japanese could be lost to 
disease and, if they were ever going to catch something fatal, 
they would do so in New York where the death rate was 
twice that of London. Still, there was little Du Pont could do 
but try to keep his flock out of trouble and shield them from 
public persecution. To that end, he told Sophie, 


Thad a long talk with the Princes this mng....The subject, the general care 
of their people while in New York, how much caution was necessary, & 
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that I wanted to end as well as we had begun. That the going out must be 
restricted & that when they went to purchase etc., they must go with a 
Policeman etc. That no permission was to be given for them to go out 
with individuals or to families etc. 


The Captain sounded just like the apprehensive 
chaperone of a Senior Trip to New York. 
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Twenty-Two 


As for New York...its citizens are invariably callous, while the 
commodities on sale here are of doubtful quality, despite the fact that 
their price is surprisingly high. 


Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami 
New York City, June 19, 1860 


In 1860, New York was the acknowledged place to 
go for a really good time. A week’s spree in the city for 
shopping and theatre-going was the dream of Americans 
everywhere, and the city was always full of visitors from 
the hinterlands—the most visible and charming being the 
well-chaperoned parties of young ladies and gentlemen 
from the South. 

But New York was also the acknowledged center 
of urban immorality, and Captain Du Pont’s little lecture 
to the Japanese, while it reflected the Victorian’s 
melodramatic attitude toward sin in the big city, was 
nonetheless well advised. New York was full of 
fascinating traps, and a male stranger, if he wasn’t careful, 
could run into more excitement than he’d bargained for; 
and, if he did, it would probably be at night and probably 
involve a fallen woman. 

Shortly after the Japanese visit, Bishop Simpson 
announced that there were as many prostitutes in New 
York City as there were Methodists (20,000). This flat 
statement so offended Police Superintendent John A. 
Kennedy that he conducted his own survey and said he 
could count only 3300 such ladies, distributed among 621 
houses of prostitution, 99 houses of assignation and 75 
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concert saloons of “ill repute,” and, while Kennedy 
admitted there were more, he still felt the Bishop was 
exaggerating. In any case, prostitution was certainly the 
most flagrant of the city’s sinful pursuits. 

In an 1858 survey, 50% of the prostitutes 
interviewed admitted to having syphilis—a statistic that 
suggests a higher death rate for sowing wild oats in New 
York than for playing Russian Roulette. 

Sooner or later, the eager gentleman from out of 
town would be enticed away from the respectable theatres, 
minstrel halls and beer gardens into the concert saloons 
and dance halls where the “waitresses” received no wages. 
Gin mills of this type, on or just off Broadway and the 
Bowery, were at the minimum tolerable level of New York 
night life; from these a man might still stagger back to his 
hotel room with no worse damage than an empty purse and 
a guilty conscience. Yet there were other places, especially 
in the Five Points area, that were to be avoided at all costs, 
and any stranger who appeared was openly asking to be 
beaten and robbed or worse. 

In mid-century New York, the incidence of murder 
and other crimes of violence was the highest in the world. 
Thievery of every kind was conducted on a monumental 
scale, and when it came to prostitution, gambling and 
selling liquor on Sunday, the city was wide open. 

Obviously, this sort of thing couldn’t go on without 
the deliberate non-intervention or outright complicity of 
the authorities and, to be sure, New York’s politics under 
its unscrupulous mayor, Fernando Wood, were the most 
corrupt in the country. By the 1850s, the city’s phenomenal 
growth and its disorganized administrative structure had 
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made it an ideal target for takeover by a corrupt politician, 
and Fernando Wood, a political genius of sorts, was able 
to put all the elements together to serve his own selfish 
purposes. 

The population had more than doubled between 
1845 and 1860 (when it reached 814,000), and the 
newcomers were all immigrants—mostly Irish, Catholic 
and impoverished. By 1855, over half the residents were 
foreign-born, and the immigrants were crowded into the 
slum wards where the Tammany Hall Democrats molded 
them into a solidly plebeian power base—something brand 
new to American democracy. The immigrants, many of 
them destitute and alcoholic, saw their children assimilate 
into the New World to join the brawling gangs of the slum 
wards and to become the petty criminals and juvenile 
prostitutes of the city—or perhaps to become policemen. 

The ward system, along with localized control of 
the police force, had served the city well enough in the 
past, but by the 1850s the wards merely served to 
perpetuate the power of Tammany Hall. The police were 
the pawns of the Aldermen who appointed them for short 
(one-year) terms and fired them at will. They were 
untrained, had no uniforms and needed no personal 
qualifications to get the job, but they were instrumental in 
assuring the desired outcome of the elections. In the slum 
wards, they colluded with the gangs who terrorized the 
polling places and, in other ways, enforced the edicts of the 
Tammany bosses. In return, the gangs were granted virtual 
immunity from prosecution in their conduct of the city’s 
vice. A major source of income for all concerned was the 
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ransom exacted by the police for the “return” of stolen 
property. 

In many of the slum wards, the police were 100% 
foreign born, while in the silk-stocking wards they were 
largely all-American; however, the “nice” people of the 
city, the nativists, were a helpless minority and, for the 
most part, they just turned their back on the city’s politics 
and concentrated on enlarging their fortunes. 

Fernando Wood, already rich from speculating in 
real estate, retired from business at an early age and 
devoted himself to politics. He fought his way to the top of 
Tammany Hall; then, not content with being the de facto 
ruler of the city, he had himself elected Mayor in 1855. 
Unlike previous mayors, most of whom had _ been 
merchants with some sense of social obligation, Wood was 
a professional politician with personal aspirations. He was 
given a big boost by the most recent attempt at police 
reform which was the adoption, in 1853, of a law intended 
to reduce local control by putting the entire force under a 
three-man Board of Commissioners consisting of the 
Mayor, the City Judge and the City Recorder. Mayor 
Wood managed to dominate this commission and soon 
gained clear control of the police—and the city. 

Starting out with promises of sweeping reforms, 
Wood actually corrupted his office so grossly that, in 1857, 
the State Legislature seized the opportunity to intercede. 
The state government of New York, in contrast to that of 
the city, was solidly Republican and solidly against 
gambling, liquor, vice, Irishmen, Catholics and all other 
creatures of the city. The state revised the city’s charter and 
took over control of the metropolitan police. 
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Not surprisingly, Wood refused to give up his 
police force and, for some months, there were actually two 
separate forces and a nasty struggle for control while the 
constitutionality of the take-over was being confirmed in 
the courts. During this period, the city sank deeper and 
deeper into lawlessness until finally, on the Fourth of July, 
the Dead Rabbits, most violent of the slum ward gangs, 
marched out of Five Points to attack the headquarters of 
the Bowery Boys. This set off a wave of rioting and 
looting, and the National Guard had to be called out to 
restore order. 

Wood had offended many of the aldermen by his 
actions, and a factional division within Tammany Hall beat 
him at the primaries and kept him out of office in 1858-59, 
but he returned as mayor in 1860. By then, however, the 
Republicans in Albany had taken over more of the Mayor’s 
powers, and the state police commission had things pretty 
well under control. The new police superintendent, Mr. 
Kennedy, had just begun ten years of fair and honest 
administration, ruling with an iron hand and granting 
special favors to no one. (By 1870, Tammany corruption 
would move up to the next level, contaminating the state 
government itself, and the era of Boss Tweed would be in 
full swing.) 

And, while there was still corruption in 1860, the 
city government seemed to be working. The Aldermen 
knew their constituents and did their best to take care of 
them; the Common Council faced up courageously to the 
needs of the growing metropolis; and, considering New 
York's special problems—the transient population, the 
immigrants who couldn’t speak English, the over- 
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crowding, disease and unemployment—it’s hard to 
imagine an honest system that would have functioned any 
better. 

Fernando Wood lived in high style in his country 
home, “Woodlawn,” at Broadway and 77th Street, and 
managed to surround himself with the successful men of 
the city. He was a dapper fellow and an impeccable 
dresser. He had a big mouth and a beak of a nose and, in 
his wide wing collar, cravat and top hat, he looked like 
Alice’s Mad Hatter only much taller. 

For the official reception of the Japanese their first 
Monday in New York, Mayor Wood refused to go to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, insisting that the Ambassadors come 
to him at City Hall instead. Although this bit of arrogance 
drew criticism from all sides, the news that Governor 
Morgan was coming down from Albany seemed to smooth 
things over. 

The parade down Broadway was pleasant and 
relaxed and almost as splendid as the “Broadway Pageant” 
had been on Saturday. Captain Du Pont with his officers 
and Alderman Boole with his committee were in 
attendance, and the Seventh Regiment with its bands and 
drum corps was in top form. 

At City Hall, the Mayor welcomed the Japanese 
with a formal speech. Muragaki had given in to his 
toothache and stayed in the hotel, but Shimmi Buzen and 
Oguri Bungo were there in formal costume along with the 
principal officers—Naruse Zenshiro, Horita Okataro, 
Tsukahara Jugoro and Hidaka Keizaburo, the assistant 
censor. Mr. Portman and Tateishi Tokujuro did the 
interpreting in the usual tri-lingual fashion. 
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Wood said he was grateful for the consideration the 
Imperial Government had given to two of New York’s 
citizens, namely Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris, 
and was glad to offer his “more feeble” hospitality in 
return. He pointed out that New York had a peculiar object 
in promoting good relations with Japan which was “trade, 
alike reciprocal and mutually advantageous....” 


Thus the great East and the great West will be cemented by a 
communion of interests; whilst Europe, notwithstanding her boasted 
superiority over both of us, will learn by our example that trade can be 
extended without war, and that liberal principles can be disseminated 
without coercion. 


“Reception of the Japanese Ambassadors by Mayor Wood and the Common Council in 
the Governor's Room in the City Hall, N.Y. June 18, 1860.” 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, June 30, 1860, p. 93. 


Mayor Wood was in his glory. He thoroughly 
enjoyed his speech and was proud of the setting for his 
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ceremony—a large room with a freshly frescoed ceiling, a 
brand new carpet and a writing table that had been used by 
George Washington. Afterward, he invited the Princes to 
tour the hall with him, and he stopped briefly at each of the 
portraits on the wall to expound the history of its subject. 

This was the mayor who, in January 1861, with 
secession on everyone’s mind, would seriously urge New 
York to secede from the Union as a free city, thus to enjoy 
the fruits of her commerce without being bound to “a 
corrupt and venal master.” Wood found great support for 
this idea in the Common Council and elsewhere, and, 
although it was forgotten in a wave of patriotism at the 
outbreak of the Civil War in April, the next four years were 
to produce outright opposition to the war in New York 
City—largely by the Tammany Democrats. As_ for 
Fernando Wood, he became a leader of the Copperhead 
conspiracy, and his brother Benjamin’s paper, the Daily 
News, did much to stir up the devastating draft riots of 
1863. 
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The Japanese took Du Pont’s lecture about New 
York’s pitfalls seriously and mentioned it in their diaries. 
Muragaki said Du Pont had warned them to take special 
precautions when they went out as “the city was full of 
foreigners and the general spirit was none too friendly” and 
added: 


In Philadelphia where many wealthy merchants reside, and all kinds 
of machinery are manufactured, the citizens show their common traits 
of generosity and modesty, and merchandises are of superior quality. 
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As for New York, the best and largest trade port in America, its harbor 
is crowded with foreign vessels all the year round, and its city, over- 
run by migrants from other States. As a result, its citizens are 
invariably callous, while the commodities on sale here are of doubtful 
quality, despite the fact that their price is surprisingly high. 


Yanagawa, while sorry not to be allowed the 
freedom he’d enjoyed in Philadelphia, also understood the 
necessity for caution. 


After sundown men and women walking in the streets create lively 
sights. Because many people from other countries live in New York 
we were heavily guarded when we went out. As we came to America 
people of other countries were jealous. If any accident should happen 
to us the Americans would be responsible. 


Thanks to the splendid facilities of the 
Metropolitan Hotel, however, there was little reason for 
the Japanese to go out at night, and this was a great relief 
to Du Pont. The palatial brownstone Metropolitan, 
designed to accommodate a thousand guests, had been 
built in 1850 on the site of “Niblo’s Garden Theatre,” and 
Niblo’s, lavishly rebuilt into the vastness of the new hotel 
along with George Christy’s Minstrel Saloon, had quickly 
become the accepted entertainment center of the city. 

The Japanese were not only permitted to wander 
freely through the Metropolitan’s public rooms, they were 
encouraged to do so by the hotel management which had 
arranged private entrances for them to both Niblo’s and 
Christy’s. 

Yanagawa spent at least two evenings in Christy’s 
Saloon where he saw plays “performed by a negro 
minstrel.” In fact, Yanagawa “saw a theatrical each 
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evening” and never paid for a ticket. Like everyone else in 
New York, the Leland brothers of the Metropolitan were 
exploiting the Orientals for all they were worth. As 
Yanagawa observed, the “managers realized that if the 
Japanese went to their theatres more people would be 
attracted thither.” 

The day before they arrived, the hotel had 
advertised in the Times, “A GRAND JAPANESE MATINEE 
ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON—Coolest and best place to 
wait for the procession.” And by Monday, its ads were 
already boasting, “The Japanese Embassy and Suite 
promenade the establishment day and evening,” and “the 
Grand Japanese Treaty Chariot is on exhibit in the lobby 
and the whole premises is illuminated in Japanese 
lanterns.” 

New Yorkers responded by thronging the public 
rooms of the Metropolitan day and evening, and they 
usually did find samurai to stare at. The Japanese, for their 
part, were completely indifferent to American adults but 
were delighted with American children—smiling and 
nodding to them, measuring the height of one little fellow 
or another against the remembered size of a child at home, 
and otherwise showing feelings of paternal affection that 
greatly impressed the Americans. 

Niblo’s Garden Theatre, completely renovated at 
the end of May, had just had its GRAND OPENING 
proclaimed by a long ad in the Herald that brimmed with 
florid detail. 


..@ FLORAL AVENUE surrounded on all sides with every variety of 
Plants and Flowers...A FOUNTAIN IN FULL PLAY ornamented with 
Dolphins and Mermaids...Tendrils of Woodbine and other climbing 
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plants overrunning the walls and ceilings in natural festoons; while 
the light from a thousand jets illuminates the scene....A SPACIOUS 
AND MAGNIFICENT...PALACE OF FLOWERS...literally filled with 
the most costly shrubbery, Exotics, Orange, Lime and other tropical 
trees in full fruit... THE LARGEST BOTANICAL AQUARIUM IN 
WORLD...an Alcove fitted up with exquisite taste and elegance 
displaying the most beautiful and fragrant flowers...appropriated as 
the LADIES DRESSING OR RETIRING BOUDOIR. 


The “curious and instructive features of this 
immense establishment” could be studied and enjoyed for 
a full two hours before the nightly stage show, the ad 
promised, and patrons would even be welcome backstage. 
All this and the show, too, only FIFTY CENTS! 

Several days after the Embassy arrived, the 
Metropolitan’s attempt to outdo nature ran into a small 
problem—the death of a seal who, the Herald said, had 
“for some time disported himself in the basin of the 
fountain in one of the gardens” and who had “finally been 
poisoned by ailanthus leaves and segar stumps.” This was 
much regretted by the Japanese who had made the animal 
their special pet. 

At the first opportunity—Monday evening— 
Tommy and his friends wandered into Niblo’s Theatre. 
The show that night was a typical mélange of light summer 
fare, sure to titillate “the Snooks family from the West,” as 
the Times review put it. It included a burlesque of the opera 
Norma and a dramatization of Beauty and the Beast, 
starring Polly Marshall as Beauty and A. H. Davenport as 
the Beast. By noon the next day, it was common 
knowledge that Tommy was in love again—this time with 
Polly Marshall, the English comedienne; but, the new 
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romance notwithstanding, Monday night was Beauty’s last 
at Niblo’s. 

On Tuesday, a new program began which featured 
a one-act play called The Lady of the Lake Travestie. The 
Herald described this piece as a very broad parody of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem, “plentifully spiced with local 
allusions, more or less pungent...all the characters being 
caricatured outrageously.” 

For variety shows of this kind, new farces were 
written on demand. The idea was to lampoon the political 
news, both national and local, and to drag in as many other 
current events as possible—no matter how shamelessly or 
how lame the excuse. Characters were take-offs of public 
figures, and the songs they sang, usually to borrowed 
tunes, were added or dropped to keep pace with the 
headlines. 

During the summer of 1860 there were six news 
items that were sure to show up. They were the visit of the 
Japanese Embassy; the coming elections; the Heenan- 
Sayers prize fight in England; the liberation of Italy by 
Giuseppe Garibaldi; the maiden voyage of the Great 
Eastern from Southampton to New York; and the proposed 
visit of the Prince of Wales. 

Obviously, these farces, by their very nature were 
ephemeral but, through some fluke, the script and stage 
directions for The Lady of the Lake Travestie have 
survived, so it is possible to know exactly what stagecraft 
the Japanese were exposed to and to pass judgment on its 
quality. The cast of Travestie was headed by “James Fitz 
James,” whom the Americans were supposed to identify as 
President James Buchanan, and by “Douglas, father of the 
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Lady of the Lake...noisy but IIl-i-noisy,” who was obvi- 
ously the little Senator who was currently giving Buchanan 
such a hard time. 

In the course of the action, Fitz James is hit on the 
head with a very large boxing glove, a device used to 
intrude a discussion of fisticuffs and fair play and to pose 
the question of who was the real “Champion of the World,” 
the allusion being to the notorious bout between Thomas 
Sayers, an Englishman, and John C. Heenan, an American 
known as the “Benicia Boy.” The match had taken place 
in Farnsworth, England, two months earlier, but it was still 
a hot item of news because the Americans were furious 
about the decision to call it a draw after 137 rounds 
(knockdowns) when it was perfectly obvious that the fight 
had only been stopped to save the Englishman’s life. 

But the conversation soon turns to politics when 
Ellen Douglas, the Lady herself, makes her entrance (in a 
“scow-boat” called “Great Eastern,” pulled by a “lean 
horse’). Seeing the boxing glove, Ellen exclaims, “This 
glove is wielded by the most defiant/Of all my Douglas 
blood—the Little Giant,” to which Fitz James (who is 
dressed in Lincoln Green) replies, 


Must James who rules o’er this fair land, 
A Douglas meet on every hand? 
Can he no lovely maiden spy, 

But she must wear the Douglas eye? 


Not even one Postmaster make, 
But he must straight for Douglas break? 
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The final reference is to Isaac V. Fowler, former 
Grand Sachem of Tammany Hall, who had _ been 
Postmaster of New York City until a month before when 
he suddenly moved to Cuba with $158,000 of public 
money. 

Travestie contains a great deal of singing and 
dancing and, as produced at Niblo’s, the cast was 
supported by a corps de ballet and a “troupe of Amazonian 
zouaves” led by the “beautiful Gale sisters,” Adeona and 
Hannah. 

In a typical scene, fairies emerge from behind 
elaborate pieces of scenery and dance forward in time to 
the music to form a tableau. Then the Spirit of the Lake, 
described as the “stereotypical stage fairy,” sails in on a 
gilded shell and makes a long speech which ends with 
“Start, vamoose, leave, clear out, away, begone!” and, as 
each of these words is spoken, each fairy takes a backward 
step toward the wings while the Spirit, herself, moves 
toward a trap door, center stage. Their steps are 
choreographed so that the fairies all go off together on the 
word “begone,” just as the Spirit sinks down into the trap. 
The music for this business, “Araby’s Daughter,” then 
“changes imperceptibly” to “Root Hog or Die” for the 
entrance of the hero, Fitz James. 

As he crosses the stage, weary, mud-splattered and 
carrying an empty flask, Fitz James recognizes the tune 
and, turning back, says to the band leader, “Of course 
you’re right—you're seldom wrong/ I’m in a hurry—so 
we'll have a song,” and he proceeds to sing (to “Root Hog 
or Die’’): 
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... And I haven’t had my dinner, so I’m hungry you may think. 
And I'd give half-a-dollar for a good square drink. 
Old Bourbon whisky, lager beer or brandy— 
Oh! How I wish Delmonico’s was handy. 


In this production, Fitz James, a rather sorry 
specimen of knighthood, “benighted, besmeared, bothered 
and astray,” was played by a beautiful woman—Miss 
Carrie Nelson—while the other romantic lead, the Lady of 
the Lake, was played by her beautiful sister, Miss Sara 
Nelson. Transvestite thespians were not uncommon in 
Victorian farces, and this made things even more 
confusing for the Japanese who weren’t used to seeing 
women on the stage at all. Tommy’s new passion, Miss 
Polly Marshall, was also in Travestie, but he probably 
didn’t recognize her as she also was cast as a man— 
Malcolm Graeme, a “sentimental, singing lover whose size 
gives contradiction to his sighs.” 

The song that stopped the show that week, though 
it had nothing whatsoever to do with the plot, was one sung 
by “Ill-i-noisy” Douglas who was played by A. H. 
Davenport. One can imagine the look that came over 
Tommy's face as he sat there in the audience and gradually 
realized that the song the man was singing was about him. 
It was called, “Tommy’s Yankee Wife,” and it was sung to 
the tune of “Sweet Jenny Jones.” If Tommy didn't catch 
the words the first time through, he got another chance, for 
“Tommy’s Yankee Wife” was unanimously encored. 


Of course you have heard of the Japanese Princes, 
And also of “Tommy”, the ladies’ great man 
Who of late a praiseworthy ambition evinces, 

To carry a wife with him back to Japan 
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Now, Tommy’s a prince when he’s in his own nation 
So to be a princess all ye maidens can try 
To marry some one of you is his determination 
For he’s bound to have a Yankee wife by Jingo or die. 
Now girls is the time for your best fascinations 
For Tommy’s worth winning so catch him who can 
And she who’s successful in her captivations 
A princess will be when she gets to Japan. 
Don’t believe what you hear of his heart being broken. 
No damsel he’s seen yet has quite filled his eve 
Then go in for Tommy, girls, for he’s not bespoken 
For he’s bound to have a Yankee wife by jingo or die 


The finale of Travestie called for the usual grand 
tableau in which the whole company joined forces to belt 
out “A Yankee Tune,” set to the air of a popular new song 
by Daniel Decatur Emmett called “I Wish I Was in Dixie’s 
Land.” “Dixie” would not become the exclusive property 
of the Confederacy for another year; meanwhile, it was 
such a good vehicle for parody that it was frequently 
borrowed for these shows. As a matter of fact, it was just 
then being featured at Laura Keene’s Theatre, a block up 
Broadway, as a “Great Japanese Chorus,” the big produc- 
tion number for Our Japanese Embassy, a farce she had 
been working on since the Japanese arrived in Washington. 
According to Laura Keene’s ads, her Japanese “Dixie” was 
being received “with roars of laughter and tumultuous 
applause.” 

Our Japanese Embassy was paired on Laura 
Keene’s program with a spoof of Jenny Lind, although the 
beloved nightingale had gone home to Sweden some years 
before. Miss Keene had cast Mrs. John Wood as “Jenny 
Leatherlungs” and Mr. Joseph Jefferson as “Ganby Gag” 
(P. T. Barnum?) “with his original grapevine twist and 
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burlesque breakdown.” Though it broke her heart to waste 
her most distinguished actors on the kind of material that 
was standard fare at Niblo’s, she had to keep her company 
eating until the legitimate-theatre season started up again 
in the Fall. 

A first lady of the theatre in her day, Laura Keene 
is best remembered as the producer and star of Our 
American Cousin. Her appearance in the one-thousandth 
performance of the play on April 14, 1865, at Ford’s 
Theatre in Washington would be attended by President 
Lincoln, and it would become her sad privilege to hold the 
dying President’s head in her lap until the stretcher came. 
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Twenty-Three 


We discovered Fort Washington to be a place of rare scenic 
beauty....Once we are out in the country, we find that things are not quite 
so different from what we are accustomed to at home. 


Ambassador Muragaki Awaji-no-kami 
New York City 
June 21, 1560 


Mr & Mrs. Bennett 
Request the pleasure of 
Mr. 
Company on Thursday, June 21st, at 2 o’clock 


MATINEE IN HONOR OF THE JAPANESE PRINCES. 
R.S. V. P. 
(trains leave 31st Street at 1.40, returning at 9) 


The invitation didn’t have to say Mr. & Mrs. James 
Gordon Bennett; everyone knew the powerful editor/owner 
of the New York Herald and his country estate overlooking 
the Hudson. Captain Du Pont hadn’t been consulted about 
this matinee, grandly termed a “Fete Champetre” by the 
press, but he couldn’t have done anything about it anyway. 
Bennett merely told Alderman Boole to put the fete on the 
agenda and sent out invitations to several thousand people. 

Most of the guests followed the suggestion on the 
card and took the Hudson River Railroad to Washington 
Heights at the top of Manhattan. In addition to its hacks, 
stages and horse cars, New York boasted modern steam 
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railways along both of its river banks. But Du Pont elected 
to transport his charges by carriage, partly so they could visit 
Central Park on the way, and partly to give them the best 
view of the sights and scenes along the ten-mile route. 

At noon on Thursday, a caravan of Embassy 
carriages left the Metropolitan Hotel and headed up 
Broadway into Fifth Avenue—‘The Avenue”—where it 
moved past block after block of private residences, mostly 
brownstone, and several handsome churches. Between 40th 
Street and 42nd it passed below the looming mass of the 
Croton Reservoir. This immense structure, with sloping 
granite walls forty feet high, held twenty million gallons of 
water—enough to last the city fifteen days—carried down 
from Westchester County by the 41-mile-long Croton 
Aqueduct, an engineering marvel of the age. 

Behind the reservoir on Sixth Avenue lay the site of 
the 1853 Crystal Palace Exhibition. The palace and the 300- 
foot-high Latting Observation Tower had been destroyed in 
separate fires shortly after the exhibition closed, and the site 
had reverted to parkland. Now it was a popular destination 
for afternoon strollers, many of whom continued their 
rambles on up Fifth Avenue to 50th Street so they could 
check on the progress of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the town’s 
longest running construction project, which stood in an open 
field and occupied a whole city block. 

Forty-second Street marked the upper limit of New 
York’s built up area, but East-West streets had been laid out 
on paper all the way to 220th Street. North of 42nd, several 
of the avenues continued on into the countryside, some 
running the full length of the island. Third Avenue, for 
example, passed through the small town of Yorkville at 84th 
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Street and continued on to the Harlem Bridge where it 
became the Boston Post Road. 

The Aldermen, with astounding foresight (and more 
than five million dollars of public money) had purchased an 
enormous tract of open land between 59th and 110th Streets 
to be developed as a public park. They had selected the 
inspired landscape design of architect Frederick Law 
Olmsted and, during the depression of 1857, had hired an 
army of the unemployed to get the project underway. They 
had accomplished miracles, and Central Park was already a 
major tourist attraction. 

The Embassy carriages entered the park at 59th 
Street, and set out on a long tour. Mr. Olmsted had made 
police arrangements, so there was no molestation by the 
public and, as the Times described it, the Ambassadors were 
treated to: 


Spacious drives, the romantic lake, the deep cut cross-roads and tunnels, 
the vast new reservoir, the ball ground, cricket ground and last, though 
by no means least, the delightful Ramble with its labyrinth of shady 
walks, luxuriant shrubbery, and beautiful landscape effects, the fine 
stone bridges and, in short, all the varied beauties whose gradual growth 
our citizens are so delighted to watch, and, since their completion, to 
enjoy. 


Finally, the carriages were directed to a spot “on the 
north side of a rock ledge on the south side of the Lake,” 
where a cryptomeria tree with a large ball of earth was 
standing expectantly on the brink of a newly dug hole. While 
the Kamis and their suite looked on with suitably wise 
expressions, the tree was manhandled into the hole and soil 
was tamped around its roots. The planting of the 
cryptomeria, “queen of the evergreens” and a native of 
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Japan, had been arranged by Olmsted himself and the 
Japanese were delighted, one of them exclaiming that the 
tree would grow to be three feet in diameter and 100 feet 
high. But alas, neither it nor its replacement planted a few 
years later lived to grow up. 

When the Arbor Day exercises were over, the 
Japanese ran up a nearby hill where they stayed for half an 
hour viewing the park through their new opera glasses. 
When they returned to the carriages, they were driven over 
to Broadway which, by now, bore little resemblance to the 
teeming thoroughfare in front of their hotel. Turning north, 
they went through several miles of open country and farm 
land before passing through Manhattanville at 125th Street. 

At last they arrived at Washington Heights where a 
number of wealthy New Yorkers had established country 
places. Passing one handsome gateway after another, the 
carriages finally turned in at the Bennett estate through a 
“triumphal arch of evergreens, flowers and flags” and, at the 
end of an avenue of trees, they reached the “chateau.. .richly, 
indeed magnificently adorned with flags...arranged in folds 
and festoons.” 

As he stepped down from his carriage into the crush 
of tall men and hoopskirted women, Muragaki’s heart must 
have sunk at the prospect of yet another reception; but he 
was in for a pleasant surprise. After shaking hands with the 
host and hostess at the door and proceeding through the 
central hallway, he stepped out onto the verandah and beheld 
the breathtaking panorama of the Hudson River and the New 
Jersey Palisades. This was by far the most spectacular 
scenery the Japanese had seen, and the clear air and lush 
green of the countryside made the picture perfect. 
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Bennett himself gave the Kamis and Captain Du Pont 
the grand tour of the house and grounds. Well-tended gravel 
paths led everywhere—across velvety lawns, beneath stately 
trees, through formal gardens, past summer houses, bowers 
and tents where refreshments were served, and on to the 
glass-domed conservatory filled with exotic plants and vines 
laden with grapes. One path plunged down the bank to the 
shore of the Hudson itself where Bennett’s yacht, Rebecca, 
was tied up at the dock with all its bunting flapping gaily in 
the breeze. 

Muragaki was actually enjoying himself. For the first 
time, after weeks of travelling through flat coastal plains and 
strange city streets, he was in surroundings he could 
appreciate. “Once we are out in the country, we find things 
are not quite so different...from home,” he wrote; “the 
movement of the fleecy clouds in the blue sky, the chirping 
of birds in the bushes and all other elements are so 
impressively like those we see in our native country.” 

A correspondent for Frank Leslie’s Magazine, faced 
with the usual problem of making this party sound better 
than any other, found the country setting helpful. It was his 
contention that New York society had grown weary of run- 
of-the-mill Fifth Avenue brownstone entertainments— 
“monstrosities,” he called them—always badly over- 
crowded, “where many delighted in upsetting champagne 
over ladies’ shoulders and cramming ice cream into 
gentlemen’s dress coat pockets.” New Yorkers, he was 
certain, hailed this “elegant novelty” with pleasure. 

Sparing no hyperbole, he described in elaborate 
detail (for the “miserable millions who were not there’’) just 
the sort of function the Japanese had endured all too often— 
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from the “vast crowds of elegant and beautiful women” to 
the “banquet hall merry with the music of knives and forks, 
glasses and corkpopping.” And he compared “the immortal” 
Delmonico’s army of waiters to the charge of the light 
brigade. “Forward rushed the six hundred,” to serve up 
“speckled trout by the hundreds, game of every variety, 
tropical fruits prodigal in price, rich wines enough to make a 
small lake....” 


TUE VERE CHAMPETRE AY THiH READENCH OF JAMPS GORDON BENNMTT, KAQ.) IN HONOR OF TH ZAPANISH KUMANST—TAKTMANQUET. eH PAGH SZ, 


“The Fete Champetre at the residence of James Gordon Bennett, Esq., in honor of the 
Japanese Embassy—the Banquet.” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 30, 1860, p. 88. 


The festivities “lasted for hours unmarred by a single 
unpleasantness,” he said. It was “the most complete, refined 
and elegantly successful private entertainment ever given on 
the banks of the Hudson [in] the unanimous opinion of the 
thousand delighted guests...” 
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In conclusion he said, “The host, whose liberal hand 
supplied all this entertainment, was as young looking to-day 
as he was twenty years since. It would have made his 
enemies miserable to see that twenty years of attack had not 
subdued his hearty laugh.” This last was a sharp reminder 
that James Gordon Bennett, for all his lavish hospitality, was 
noted not for his geniality but for the enemies he had made 
and the people he had ruined as editor of New York’s largest 
newspaper. 

In the 1830s, a major revolution had occurred in the 
newspaper world, and James Gordon Bennett had been 
chiefly responsible for it. He had made newspapers cheaper 
and better and, as a result, had created thousands of new 
readers. Born in classically abject poverty to a large Catholic 
family in Scotland, Bennett gave up training for the 
priesthood to seek his fortune in America. Struggling 
through a variety of jobs, he finally earned a reputation as a 
first rate newspaper reporter and became assistant editor of 
the New York Courier & Enquirer. Newspapers of those 
days cost six cents per copy and were available by subscrip- 
tion only, so their readership was limited. The Courier was 
the city’s leading paper, but its circulation was only 4500. 

The revolution actually began in 1833 when 
Benjamin Day launched the New York Sun and hawked it on 
the streets for a mere penny a copy. Concentrating on 
murder, mayhem and scandal, the Sun presented no 
challenge to the established “mercantile press.” 

That challenge was left to Bennett who founded the 
Herald on a shoestring, in 1835. He priced his paper at a 
penny and made it every bit as sensational as the Sun. But he 
also offered the business, cultural and editorial features of 
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the six-cent papers and even improved on them. By 1840, 
the Herald was way out front with a circulation of 17,000, 
and had opened the way for other new papers, most notably 
the Tribune (1841) and the Times (1851), which retained the 
Herald’s positive features, including the price, but toned 
down the sensationalism. By 1860, everyone was reading the 
inexpensive journals and the old six-centers were dis- 
appearing from the scene. 

In the first issue of the Herald, Bennett stated his 
policy: “We shall support no party—be the agent of no 
faction or coterie, and care nothing for any election or any 
candidate from president down to constable,” and he stuck 
to it consistently until his death in 1872. 

It seemed, in fact, that Bennett cared for nobody. He 
was beholden to no one, having achieved success completely 
on his own. And his independence, together with a cynical 
kind of ruthlessness, gave him a special power over his 
contemporaries that was not unlike blackmail. No one could 
ever feel safe from his attack. Over the past twenty years he 
had made an outrageous amount of money as well as an 
impressive list of enemies. And, for all his wealth and power, 
he remained an odd sort of social pariah. 

Bennett delighted in unseating the mighty and struck 
out alike at press, pulpit and politicians. No bull was too 
sacred to avoid the thrust of his editorial sword—not even 
the Pope. In 1840 he wrote, “If we must have a Pope, let us 
have a Pope of our own—an American Pope, an intellectual, 
intelligent and moral Pope,—not a decrepit, licentious, 
stupid Italian blockhead....” 

He was always at war with his fellows of the Fourth 
Estate. This was the day of intensely personal journalism. 
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Editors were proud and outspoken characters who took 
strong positions and made inflammatory statements. And 
their individual personalities were familiar to everyone in the 
city. Besides Bennett and Day, there was Henry Raymond of 
the Times, an ardent Republican and supporter of Lincoln, 
who was known for fair and factual reporting and the high 
literary standards of his paper. And there was Horace 
Greeley of the Tribune, full of ideas and causes (like 
women’s rights) who appealed to the younger, more radical 
thinkers; Erastus Brooks of the Express, the Know-Nothing 
candidate for governor in 1856; and William Cullen Bryant 
of the Evening Post—liiterary, old-fashioned and a champion 
of purity. 

Of course it was the older editors who hated Bennett 
most, and his biggest battles dated back to the ’30s. 
Bennett’s arch rival was James Watson Webb of the Courier, 
his old boss and his equal when it came to combativeness 
(Webb still fought duels). In one of several attacks on 
Bennett, Webb ambushed him in Wall Street and beat him 
over the head with a stick. Bennett used the incident to make 
good copy in the next day’s Herald, explaining that Webb 
was trying to extract and steal some of his wit—a commodity 
that he, Webb, had in short supply. Bennett called him a 
“bully, a brawler, a blackguard and a bankrupt.” 

In 1840, Webb and the other editors together with 
clergymen, politicians, businessmen and social leaders, 
formed a committee to wage “moral war” on Bennett whom 
Walt Whitman, the young editor of the New York Aurora 
called “a reptile marking his path with slime...a midnight 
ghoul, preying on rottenness and repulsive filth.” The 
committee called for a boycott of his paper, and the Herald’s 
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circulation did dip, but only momentarily, and Bennett came 
out ahead in the long run. 

In truth, while the Herald had mellowed over the 
years, much of its copy still wasn’t “fit to print.” In addition 
to its predilection for seamy scandals, grisly murders and 
startling exposés, its Personals columns were a disgrace, 
even including thinly veiled solicitations for prostitutes. It 
also ran ads for questionable remedies the other papers 
refused to accept. 

In spite of this, there was no other paper that carried 
so much up-to-the-minute information or was so readable as 
the Herald. Bennett kept a fast boat at Montauk to intercept 
ships from Europe so the foreign news could be rushed to the 
city by special train. When the magnetic telegraph came 
along, he was the first to exploit it fully in his “latest by wire” 
columns, and he was instrumental in the formation of the 
Associated Press which let the different papers share in the 
costs of the telegraph. He was also one of the first editors to 
send out experienced reporters to cover major stories. 

While Bennett scorned political alignment, he put 
plenty of pressure on politicians. As a matter of fact, it was 
largely thanks to him that Japan had been opened up in the 
first place. Through his editorials, he had forced President 
Franklin Pierce to send Commodore Perry to Yedo to secure 
proper treatment for American seamen. 

And, if any one man could be given credit for the 
intense public interest the Embassy of 1860 aroused in 
America, it would be Bennett, who had got the masses 
hooked on “reading all about it” in the daily papers. So, here 
the Ambassadors were—enjoying his hospitality. 
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Frank Leslie’s reporter said the Japanese were “very 
greatly delighted” with Bennett’s party, but the Japanese 
never said they were delighted. In fact, aside from the 
scenery, there was little about the affair that pleased them, 
and one thing made them distinctly uncomfortable. Two 
beautiful deaf girls—‘daughters of good families”—were 
brought forward to demonstrate “how to speak ABC with the 
motion of their hands, and by such means make themselves 
understood.” 

Muragaki said he realized that his host wished to 
show that education in America extended even to the 
handicapped, but the demonstration made him feel 
“exceedingly sorry and embarrassed.” His countrymen 
would never subject such children to humiliation before 
foreigners. 

While Muragaki did enjoy the “many glasses of 
refreshing wine urged on us” by the host, the importance of 
the host himself made no impression on him. He identified 
Bennett only as “director of one of the newspapers,” and 
wrote off the Fete Champetre as “a dance party,...as usual, 
held in the garden, attended by many smartly dressed 
ladies.” 

And, if Captain Du Pont was impressed, he kept it 
pretty well to himself. He scarcely mentioned the party to 
Sophie. There was no one there she knew, with the possible 
exception of John Van Buren, the ex-president’s son. The 
prominent guests were people like the Mayor, members of 
the Common Council Committee, Simeon Leland, Frank 
Leslie and Erastus Brooks; the city’s elite had stayed away. 

His only comment on the whole long day was: “the 
Japanese planted a Cryptomeria Jap* in the Central Park & 
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went to Mr Bennett’s!! where they saw the finest view of the 
Palisades etc., that they have yet seen in America.” 

Presumably, Sophie knew exactly what he meant by 
the twin exclamation points. 
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Twenty-Four 


All done, Captain, at the Primary elections, we fix it there. 


Alderman F. I. A. Boole 
New York City 
June 1860 


The Naval Commission continued to have problems 
with the press. “Our experience of reporters was a painful 
one,” Du Pont complained to Winter Davis some time later. 
“Tt would seem as a class they have a morbid appetite for 
mendacity, and the truth to them is as repugnant as a glass of 
cold water to a craving drunkard.” 

Surprisingly, the paper that bothered Du Pont most 
was the staid New York Times which kept finding fault with 
the way the mission was being run. As Du Pont told 
Whetten, it was behaving to him “as it did during the Crystal 
Palace exhibition, with its usual saturnine spirit.”’ Du Pont 
had known the editor, Henry Raymond, for a long time, and 
they had met socially the previous winter at the home of ex- 
minister William B. Reed, the man Du Pont brought home 
from China on the Minnesota, but they were not on cordial 
terms. 

The Times was always preaching, and when it chose 
to use hearsay and innuendo to make its point, it could be 
vicious and just as sensational as the other papers. The 
captain was particularly annoyed by a Times editorial, “The 
Scandal of Tommy,” which began by quoting a piece from 
another New York paper (never named) to wit: 
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In spite of the well authenticated attachment of the interpreter to a 
Washington maiden, many stories are told of passions newly formed, and 
intrigues without number. Rumor points to a popular actress at Niblo’s 
as having exercised a fatal fascination over him, and his amours at the 
hotel are quoted legion. “Tommy” is in receipt of many tender missives. 


The item would have passed unnoticed if the Times 
hadn’t called attention to it. And where the original piece 
implied that romantic liaisons might be taking place at the 
hotel, by the time the Times got through with it, it sounded 
as if the Japanese were being provided with round-the-clock 
brothel service. The Times demanded to know whether, 
indeed, public moneys were being spent to provide a love 
nest for “legions of amours” for the Japanese, and it sternly 
reminded those in charge “that there are but two classes of 
women who address ‘tender missives’ to strangers...women 
of loose life, in the prosecution of their hideous trade, and 
thoughtless school girls.” 

Naturally, both the hotel management and the Naval 
Commission replied. The Leland brothers’ letter to the editor 
simply expressed doubt that anyone would take stories about 
Tommy seriously or believe that the Metropolitan could 
possibly be involved in such goings on. The one from the 
Naval Commission, which the Times attributed to “the very 
highest authority” but which was surely written by Porter, 
said: 


...Certain reporters seem not to consider that they have done their duty 
to their employers unless they indite an article that will create a 
sensation, and so frequently pervert the truth to pander to the tastes of 
those who take a newspaper, not for the general information it contains, 
but to read the scandal which is too frequently permitted to appear in its 
columns.... You may depend on it, Mr. Editor, that the Naval officers in 
charge of the Japanese will faithfully defend them, as they have 
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heretofore done, from amours [and] invasions of crinoline.... TOMMY 
cannot help it if love letters are sent him; his only course is to deliver 
them to the executive officer, which he faithfully does, and every day 
there is a pile a foot high that are read and sent back to the parents of 
those who wrote them.... 


In editorial replies to these letters, the Times did not 
apologize nor did it retract one word of its moralizing. It 
merely said Porter’s “statement dispels the grosser aspects 
of the story....but it is not a very agreeable statement to be 
made by an American officer of rank...,” and considered it 
pitiable that an Executive officer should admit to sorting 
through a foot-high stack of silly letters. The Times then 
redirected its venom, assigning “the entire responsibility of 
the scandal which we have felt it our duty to hold up to public 
reprobation, upon the journal with which it would seem in 
its worst form to have originated.” 


It is time for us to protect, in the name of common decency against the 
toleration of such scandal if the facts are correctly given and against the 
senseless and demoralizing circulation of such stories if they be purely 
false. 


Of course, the Times would never circulate such stories if 
they were false. And whether anything evil was going on or 
not, it said, “let this be a warning to all ladies who are risking 
their reputations in their desire to associate too closely with 
the Japanese.” 

Fortunately, a lengthy humorous piece appeared in a 
smart new magazine called Vanity Fair which put things in 
the proper perspective. It took the original editorial apart line 
by line, ridiculing the moralizing of the Times, and 
summarized with a bit of verse: 
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When lovely Tommy stoops to folly 
And finds too late how girls betray 


The Times shall make him melancholy 
By reading lectures every day. 


Later, Du Pont told Davis that this “nonsensical 
business” had worried Porter a good deal, “mainly, I believe 
because he was afraid people might believe it was me instead 
of him in the controversy.” 

Lt. Porter was surely concerned about the Captain’s 
reputation, but he loved a battle and must have enjoyed the 
engagement with the Times. Also, he always saw the humor 
in any situation. 

Sick of fielding the same stupid questions over and 
over again, Porter posted a tongue-in-cheek list of questions 
and answers outside the Japanese quarters. The Herald, 
joining the fun, published the list together with the “hope 
that those who call at the Metropolitan will take the hint so 
plainly given.” Porter’s list read, in part: 


For the information of those desiring to know the habits and customs of 
the Japanese, the following questions and answers are written down:— 


Q. Can I see the Ambassadors? 
A. No. 


Q. Why can’t I see the kamis? 
A. ’Cause they are invisible.... 


Q. Can I see Tommy? 
A. If you look at him.... 


Q. What do they think of Yankee ladies? 
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A. That they wear hoops.... 


Q. When do they leave here? 
A. When they start for home. 


Q. How do they sleep? 
A. By shutting their eyes. 


Q. What do they like best? 
A. To be left alone. 


So long as the minor Japanese were safely 
chaperoned, Du Pont was willing to leave them to their own 
devices or to the whims of the Common Councilmen and the 
commercial interests, and groups of them were to be seen all 
over the city. 

P. T. Barnum had arranged a special visit to his 
museum where crowds of New Yorkers watched the 
Japanese stare at the Fat Boy, the Human Skeleton and the 
mysterious “What is it?” which the Times suggested was the 
“connecting link between humanity and the Common 
Councilmen, although...it favors the latter more than the 
former.” The Herald said, “It has been reserved to Barnum, 
‘the Prince of Showmen,’ to attempt the first advertisement 
insult to the Japanese in New York, by parading a 
bewhiskered Hibernian dressed in ridiculous burlesque upon 
the Japanese style in front of his Museum, with handbills to 
distribute.” Actually, every commercial establishment was 
doing something of the sort. 

On the first Wednesday, a group including Tommy 
represented the Ambassadors at the much-publicized 
“Japanese Matinee” at the Academy of Music, where the 
program consisted of the opera “Il Poliuto,”’ sung in its 
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entirety, with an original “Japanese March” slipped in 
between the second and third acts. 


/ 3 : ‘Hef 


“How the ‘Complimentary Tickets’ for the Great Japanese Ball were ‘Presented’ [For 
further particulars inquire of the Committee of Reception]” 
Vanity Fair, IT, 6, June 30, 1860. 


A rainstorm saved the Japanese from a trip the 
committee had planned to Greenwood Cemetery, but they 
did visit Lord & Taylor’s, Tiffany’s, Appleton’s Book Store, 
several photographic studios, Fowler’s Phrenological 
Establishment (where they had their heads examined), a 
sugar refinery and the offices of several newspapers. 

In New York as in Philadelphia, the city was picking 
up the entire tab and this was fine with Du Pont, but he was 
appalled by how much the Aldermen were spending, how 
much they themselves were enjoying the fruits of their 
expenditures, and how this was all being sensationalized by 
the press. 

As he wrote to Winter Davis: 
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...the difference in the way of doing these things between us & the 
aldermanic gentlemen is astounding—Our bill at Willards, after allowing 
him all his extras, & more, was Eight thousand dollars for three weeks— 
that at the Metropolitan for two weeks including the ball under the same 
roof, was 95 thousand dollars—the latter costing 45 thousand. 


Indeed, the Grand Japanese Ball established a high- 
water mark in municipal extravagance that would last for 
decades to come. From the moment the ball was announced, 
everyone wanted to go, and the acquisition of tickets became 
the pre-occupation of the city. The Common Council was in 
charge of distributing them, but the Naval Commissioners 
were harassed by “friends” who couldn’t get them, and 
tickets were high on Porter’s list: 


Q. How many tickets can you spare for the ball? 
A. Fewer than none. 


Q. Cannot you give me your ticket and stay at home? 
A. I have already given it to six. 


Q. Why don’t you get more for your friends? 
A. The policemen are unable to open a passage through the applicants 
so that I can get to the Councilmen who have charge of the invitations. 


Not until Sunday, June 24, the day before the ball, 
did the Metropolitan Hotel start the massive job of getting 
ready. Niblo’s Garden had to be transformed into a ballroom 
that could handle two thousand dancers, and all the public 
rooms on the ground floor of the hotel had to be completely 
redecorated. Niblo’s stage was cleared back to the walls, and 
a dance floor 70 feet wide and 150 feet long was built over 
it and out over the seats of the parquet. (This same sort of 
floor was put up at the Academy of Music for the Prince of 
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Wales’s ball a few months later but it gave way and a number 
of dancers fell through.) All the regular decorations of the 
theatre were covered with rich hangings and swags of red, 
white and blue brocaded satins and silks and festoons of 
flowers and greenery. 


THE JAPANESE EMBASSAD 


VIEWING THORPE'S PICTURE OF NIAGARA FA 


“The Japanese Embassadors viewing Thorpe’s picture of Niagara Falls” 
Harper’s Weekly, July 7, 1860, p. 428. 


Guests were to enter the ballroom through the hotel, 
so the Broadway entrance to the theatre was closed for the 
occasion and the inside doors covered over by a gigantic 
picture of Niagara Falls. This 600-square foot oil painting 
had been installed several days earlier in the main dining 
salon for the benefit of the Japanese, and at a private 
showing, the Princes had admired it enormously. Oguri 
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Bungo asked many questions about the dimensions of the 
falls and whether the ship they were to sail home on was 
named after them. Then, on being told the painting was not 
for sale, the Princes commissioned the artist to paint a copy, 
half size, to be shipped to Japan as soon as possible. 

The Herald said: 


The [proscenium] boxes of Niblo’s were arranged into niches of flowers, 
containing statues of dancing nymphs supporting bouquets and garlands 
of flowers. The proscenium was draped with large American and 
Japanese flags....At the rear of the stage was erected a gorgeous Japanese 
pavillion from designs furnished by one of the artists attached to the 
Embassy....A private entrance, reserved exclusively for the ambassadors, 
communicated with this pavillion from the hotel, so that the Princes 
could retire to their rooms or be present...as they wished. 


The flag and flower motif was carried through all the 
public rooms of the hotel and even into Christy’s Minstrel 
Saloon where there was a fountain, heavily scented with eau 
de cologne. 

On Monday morning, the newspapers carried Alder- 
man Boole’s ground rules for the ball: 


No Person will be admitted with a spurious ticket, no matter under what 
circumstances the same may have been procured. 


No Special orders will be issued for admission on this occasion. 


On account of the large number of tickets issued, no hat or cloak room 
will be furnished for ladies or gentlemen. 


Each ticket will admit one gentleman and two ladies only. 


Military and Naval Officers are requested to appear in uniform 
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The refreshment room will be open from ten until two o'clock 


The carriages will set their company down with their horses’ heads 
toward Prime Street and take up in the reverse order. 


The doors will be open at eight o’clock; dancing to commence at nine 
o'clock 


Boole also commanded that, after eight o’clock, all 
stages and other vehicles going south on Broadway would 
have to get off at Bleecker Street and take a detour through 
Mercer, Spring and Crosby Streets. 

At nine o’clock, on the dot, the first of several 
bands—160 of Dodworth’s men, all told—“discoursed 
sweet strains to the dancers,” whose program, after the 
Grand March (“Welcome Japanese”) included several 
quadrilles, a Schottische (“Embassy”), a Polka-Mazourka 
(“Tommy”), three lancers, a redowa and a “Japanese” polka. 

Harper’s Weekly said, “supper was laid for ten 
thousand persons though the number was probably more,” 
and “the champagne, punch and lemonade were provided by 
the barrel, and the edibles in equal profusion.” In fact, 
Harper’s said the ball “was probably the finest entertainment 
ever given in the country,” and “to show the unfortunates 
who were not present what they missed,” offered an 
elaborate woodcut of the entire scene inside Niblo’s for its 
centerfold, showing hundreds of elegant ladies and 
gentlemen on the dance floor or looking down from the 
upper boxes, and a sprinkling of Japanese gentlemen, each 
surrounded by ladies in hoop skirts. 
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“\ See” 
Ball at the Metropolitan Hotel, June 25, 1860 
Harper’s Weekly, June 30, 1860, pp. 408-9. 


The Naval Commission and most of the Japanese 
attended and even Muragaki put in an appearance. After it 
was over, Muragaki wrote in his diary: 


We were invited to go see a ball given this evening in our honor by the 
City of New York.... Captain Du Pont took us to the theater on the ground 
floor, which had been enlarged for the occasion...Under innumerable gas 
lamps, many hundreds of ladies and gentlemen were dancing. Passing 
through this crowd, we were taken to seats on a platform built at the 
furthest end of the room. As we were seated, dancing...commenced, 
partners joining hands and going around the room in monotonous circles. 
We were told that tickets had been issued to those above the rank of 
officers....Guards were placed at the entrance...to examine these tickets. 
We watched several dances, and then were ushered into a banquet hall, 
where we were regaled with the usual dishes of meat and champagne. 
We all retired to our rooms in good time, but the dancing continued until 
morning....The event was reported in all the newspapers. We regret to 
say, however, that this sort of entertainment was very boring, and far 
from being to our taste. 
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Yanagawa, on the contrary, was not bored but 
delighted with everything about the ball from beginning to 
end. 


Carpenters and gardeners began yesterday to prepare for the banquet and 
dance which was for our entertainment in the evening. They worked all 
last night and only finished at sundown. They built a new stage...on 
which 6,000 dancing girls performed....We were amazed at the 
brilliance. We drank wine and danced with the Americans through the 
night until the break of day. 


While the front pages of the New York journals 
extolled the ball in lyrical prose, the editorial pages panned 
it and lambasted the Common Council for mismanaging it. 
The Aldermen were accused of “Vilely vending” tickets for 
private gain and inviting only their low-brow friends. The 
crowd “though prodigious was the wrong people,” and “it 
was infinitely difficult for unpugilistic citizens to gain 
access.” 

The biggest complaint was over the tremendous 
amount of money that was being spent on the visitors for the 
benefit of the politicians and no one else. Harpers later 
suggested an injunction “to restrain the controller from 
paying 105 thousand dollars for entertainment of rowdies 
and shoulder hitters” and predicted that Alderman Boole 
would then have no alternative but to perform the “happy 
dispatch” (hara-kiri). 

The Times, calling “Boole’s Big Ball” a “fiasco” and 
a “moral failure,” asked the city, are we to go on “boring our 
guests and fleecing ourselves in the same sumptuous and 
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ORAND ALL 1 ONIN OF THE FAPANRER, OSYRARX Fit Riv! YWaié Go, AUTUORITL OF TID CEEEROROLITAN MOM Aso NiaLO's KALCONH—HENE IN THE GARAES 


“Grand Ball in honor of the Japanese given by the New York Authorities, at the 
Metropolitan Hotel and Niblo’s Saloons—scene in the Garden” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, July 7, 1860, p. 97. 


promiscuous style?” and blamed the New York citizens 
themselves for letting the official representation of the city 
remain in the hands of the Booles and the Van Tines. 

New York politicians by their very nature should 
have been repugnant to Captain Du Pont, yet oddly, he was 
intrigued by them. “But what shall I say of my fast friends 
the New York Aldermen & Councilmen?” he wrote to Davis, 


—here was a study!—it was the first time they were ever treated like 
gentlemen, and a friend of mine exclaimed one day, ‘why if you had 
them two weeks more you would have humanized them’—(they had given 
him the back seat in a carriage instead of taking it themselves)— 
Perfectly callous to the Press & wholly indifferent to its reporters we had 
better discipline & control than any where else—they are it cannot be 
denied, low in education & I suppose reckless in expenditures, but they 
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are the men who make central Parks & keep their city so much in its 
ascendancy, by their nerve & practical sense, in asking millions at the 
right times & for the right place—Oh, my! could you have heard the 
leading man among them [Alderman Boole], a ship builder, relating to 
me in detail how sixty men governed five hundred thousand, leaving to 
the latter the comfortable unction of believing that they governed 
themselves—‘All done captain at the Primary elections, we fix it there.” 


And then, referring specifically to the ball, Du Pont 
said: 


To give you an idea of how these things are managed, four thousand 
bottles of green seal champagne were ‘unstrapped’ & of course could not 
be sold again—enough of these two thirds full, were laying under the 
tables to have floated them off their legs. 


When I said to my friend Alderman Boole—‘do you never make any 
bargain about such things’— 


Oh no, was the reply, Leland had orders to spare no expense so that was 
as it should be—but what security have you that he will not charge two 
or three hundred thousand dollars as will ninety thousand?— 

Well, that would not trouble us much, I could raise half of it in my ward 
the eleventh where the fifth stories are occupied by Germans who live on 
bones—It is only a very few very rich people who growl a little at being 
taxed— 


But you only appropriated thirty thousand dolls. 


That’s true, but that’s always understood to be a small sum to start on. 
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Twenty-Five 


Dear Sir 


Having presented the billiard table for the Tycoon of Japan to his 
Embassy yesterday, you will please send me directions as to when and 
where I could ship it on board the U.S. Steamer Niagara. 


Seve Decker 
New York City 
June 28, 1860 


“The week is over thanks to a merciful Prov. without 
ill result,” Du Pont wrote to Sophie the day after the Bennett 
extravaganza. “I hope today week to have the Japanese 
comfortably on board the Niagara.” He’d had a long talk 
with the Ambassadors that morning and left them in “high 
good spirits.” Having completed their ceremonial duties in 
New York, they were delighted to keep to themselves in their 
suite at the Metropolitan Hotel. 

Muragaki was still suffering from his toothache and 
hadn’t left the premises except to go to Bennett’s party, but 
he did manage to get a bird’s-eye view of Broadway: 


From the roof of this hotel, we can obtain a good view of the entire city, 
which, though densely populated and busy-looking, is estimated to be in 
area not larger than one-third of our capital city of Yedo. The traffic in 
the streets is great, with pedestrians and carriages of all sorts passing 
from one direction to another. At night, all the shops and main streets are 
brilliantly illuminated with innumerable gas lamps, so that it is as light 
as in the day time. 
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For all the bright lights, Muragaki couldn’t tell what was 
going on down there after dark, which was probably just as 
well. 

Du Pont was growing quite fond of the Metropolitan 
Hotel. Among other things, it was very easy to protect the 
privacy of his charges there. He told his wife he was glad the 
New York aldermen and councilmen didn’t “do the honors 
of the Japanese quarters to their endless lady acquaintances 
as in Philadelphia,” and that the only person who had broken 
the rules was Sidney Smith Lee who, though second in 
command, was “singularly weak on that hand poor fellow.” 


The Navy officers seem to think they have certain rights which I have 
declined to acknowledge—Lee exclaims why what are you going to do 
if John Van Buren & others like him ask, My reply is just what I would 
do with my own brother, refuse him permission—I have given an order 
that J alone can gain admission to the Japanese quarters—I shall not have 
the responsibility of excluding the Public without the benefits of the 
exclusion 


While the security of their quarters insulated the 
Princes from the public, it was no help to the Naval 
Commission. It seemed as if everyone in the city had some 
special plan for the Kamis, and handling the requests took 
endless time and tact. “Our friends...give me the most 
trouble,” Du Pont complained to Sophie. 


The pressure from outside is very great, the Princes more exclusive & 
indifferent to various things—Letters from Ethnological Societies and 
invitations to Academies of Design etc. etc. Mr. Kemble here this mng 
to invite to the Public Schools—but they declined. 
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There were two delegations the Princes were obliged 
to receive. The meeting with the Ethnologists was of 
esoteric interest only. But, surprisingly, the one with the 
Chamber of Commerce yielded some practical results. 

Now that the treaty with Japan was an accepted and 
well-advertised fact, American businessmen were anxious to 
get on with the commerce it promised. After all, Japan was 
an untouched land of rich resources and virgin markets and, 
for once, they had a head start over the Europeans. 

The Princes had so far avoided all formal discussion 
of the trade aspects of the treaty. Their government, having 
signed it under duress, was in no hurry to have it 
implemented, and the Kamis’ orders were simply to 
exchange ratifications. Furthermore, they were diplomats 
only—not qualified to deal with matters of commerce or 
manufacturing. 

Nevertheless, on Wednesday, June 20th, eighteen 
members of the New York C of C met with the Tycoon’s 
Ambassadors in the first-floor parlor of the Metropolitan. 
Among them were New York’s foremost shipping 
magnates—self-made men with fleets that sailed the seven 
seas and competed successfully in the China trade. They had 
amassed large fortunes, but most were also active in the civic 
and philanthropic pursuits of the city. 

Pelatiah Perit, the Chamber’s aging president, had 
been a shipping merchant for half a century when, after the 
riots of 1857, he became a police commissioner and helped 
restore the city’s public security. Abiel A. Low, the vice 
president, after some years in China, had formed a joint 
company with a Chinese merchant, and their firm would 
establish a preeminent position in the importation of 
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Japanese silk. Robert B. Minturn had bought his first ship at 
the age of 21 and now, at 55, his clippers, flying the house 
flag (a swallow tail), touched at every port in the world. 
Minturn had founded the Emigration Board to keep 
immigrants from being exploited and became famous for 
personally carrying the sick ashore from Irish plague ships 
when no one else would touch them. William H. Aspinwall 
owned 18 ships when he retired in 1850 to build the Panama 
Railroad (which had carried the Embassy across in April) 
and to help create the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

President Perit’s presentation to the Japanese was as 
predictable as it was long. He detailed “the beneficent 
influences which commerce has always exerted upon the 
nations which have cherished it,” including “the mainte- 
nance of peace.” 

By way of contrast, Simme-Buzen-no-kami’s reply 
was unexpected and brief. 


We are happy to meet the gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce. We 
trust that the commerce between America and Japan will be largely 
increased. We should be glad to learn more of the character of this 
commerce, and shall be glad to see the Committee again, and converse 
with them on the subject. 


The Princes seemed to have decided that trade might 
be beneficial to their country and that they had better take 
this message back home. 

The committee, highly pleased with the interview, 
hurried back to their rooms on William Street to plot the 
strategy for a second visit. This was likely to be the only real 
dialogue any American private citizens would have with the 
Princes, and they wanted to make the most of it. 
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Two days later, on Friday evening, Perit, Low and 
Isaac S. Homans, the organization’s young secretary, met 
with the Kamis in their private quarters. Muragaki wrote up 
the meeting in his diary. 

“The Director of the Trade Section of the 
Municipality...a prominent trader himself, owns a fleet of 
more than a dozen large merchantmen and trades with 
various foreign countries.” This man answered “many 
questions concerning foreign trade,” and said that “the main 
products of America were raw cotton and coal,” and that 
“other raw materials were all imported from abroad.” 

The Princes asked questions about the nature of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which Muragaki assumed was an 
arm of the government, and about export and import duties, 
tariffs and embargoes, and other things of that nature. 

Then, Muragaki said, “Being a clever businessman, 
[Perit] plied us with numerous questions concerning the 
volume and varieties of our products, their price, etc.” The 
Kamis told him that in Japan the government monopolized 
the mining of precious metals, there was no machinery for 
the deep mining of coal, export of rice and wheat was 
prohibited [this was in the treaty], and tea and silk were 
likely to be the most important items for the export trade. 


AS we were not experts on the subjects, we gave him such answers as 
outsiders could manage to give....Coming to a full realization of the fact 
that Japan is rich in the variety of its products, I tried to write down all 
the items thereof. 


Lt. Porter handled the meetings with the New York 
merchants, but it was up to Du Pont to make peace with the 
angry New Englanders. Their Yankee pride was deeply 
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wounded when they realized the Embassy was planning to 
sail for home without visiting their part of the country. 
Compared to New York and Philadelphia, New England had 
the biggest and best factories for making textiles and other 
high-volume manufactured goods, and they were outraged 
that America should try to put its best foot forward without 
including them. 

From the moment he had arrived in New York, Du 
Pont had been deluged with letters and delegations from 
various New England cities asking him to include them in 
the itinerary. But of course there was nothing he could do 
even if he’d wanted to. The Princes, though sympathetic, 
were intransigent. In Muragaki’s words, “It was utterly 
impossible for us to visit any more cities.” 

When committees arrived from Boston and from 
Providence, Du Pont took them in to see the Ambassadors 
so they could “get the answer for themselves.” But even this 
didn’t deter the Bostonians. No sooner had the official 
committee left than Du Pont received a letter signed by nine 
of Boston’s leading manufacturers and merchants (including 
a Lawrence and a Lowell) which begged for at least a few of 
the Embassy (those most conversant with commerce) to 
come to Massachusetts unofficially and without fanfare for 
a first-hand look at their factories. This, they were 
convinced, would advance the commercial interests of both 
countries. 


Here in New England are the manufactures which will be the principal 
exports to their country, and here are the merchants who have already 
commenced in earnest to establish with that great Empire the same 
relations which they established long ago with China and the islands of 
the Pacific. Here are built the ships whose sails are already spread to 
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carry them on this great business of international and peaceful 
exchanges, and here are bred the sailors who visit every port on earth. 


While the Princes were occupied with the New York 
businessmen, Captain Du Pont slipped away for some 
socializing of his own. 

“T enjoyed myself for the first time last evening 
[Friday] at dinner with the Whettens,” he wrote. “Prof. 
Renwick, Gen. Dix & Mr Brevoort, old school gentlemen, 
charming in conversation.” 

William Whetten had been secretary/treasurer of the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition Board when Du Pont was its 
general superintendent. John A. Dix, railroad president, 
former U.S. senator and pillar of the Episcopal Church, had 
just been named Postmaster of New York City following the 
defalcation of Mr. Fowler, and was soon to become 
Secretary of the Treasury in President Buchanan’s lame- 
duck cabinet. James Renwick had spent 33 years as a 
chemistry professor at Columbia College, but he had also 
gained recognition as a civil engineer, inventor, author, 
historian, astronomer, linguist, artist and authority on the 
steam engine. James Carson Brevoort, Professor Renwick’s 
nephew, was an acknowledged authority in natural history, 
especially ichthyology and entomology, and a_ noted 
numismatist. As a young man, he had helped his uncle 
survey and establish the international border between Maine 
and Canada and had served abroad as private secretary to his 
uncle’s close friend, Washington Irving. Among them, Du 
Pont’s dinner companions belonged to or were board 
members of almost every eleemosynary or learned society in 
New York. They were his kind of people. 
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The first Sunday afternoon, Du Pont had taken the 
Fulton Ferry to Brooklyn to visit Miss Anne Forbes, a dear 
friend of both his and Sophie’s. For many years, Miss Forbes 
had made a home for her bachelor cousins, Surgeon John S. 
Wily, U.S.N. and his brother, both of them now dead—the 
brother very recently. John Wily, an early shipmate of Du 
Pont’s, had been one of his regular correspondents, and 
Sophie still wrote frequently to Miss Forbes. 

“She was very glad to see me, very,” Du Pont wrote. 
“Said she knew I would come if I could [—] is dreadfully 
altered & is up from the severest illness of her life—but was 
at church this morning.” 

He managed a second visit to her on Monday the 
25th, giving her “the immense pleasure of taking the 
Governor[,] Tok[u]joro & another officer to her house” on 
the way to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. “Mrs. Gregory, Miss 
Coree, & the Misses Cornell were present & seemed not able 
to express thanks enough at what I had done for them.” 

The Du Ponts had talked about having Sophie come 
on to New York while the Captain was there, most probably 
to stay with Miss Forbes. “She would enjoy seeing you, 
indeed beyond anything just now.” But, as it turned out, 
Sophie couldn’t get away because her niece Charlotte was 
still desperately sick following the birth of her child. Du Pont 
worried a great deal about Charlotte, enquiring about her in 
every letter. “I did not know I cared so much until she got 
sick,” he said. 

Of course, Du Pont always found time to go to 
church. The first Sunday he attended Grace Church with 
Lee, but he got such a bad seat he “could not hear one word 
in ten,” and said he wasn’t sure whether the sermon was on 
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Orientals or African slavery. The second Sunday it was St. 
Thomas’s where he enjoyed the service and ran into old 
friends. 

On the first Wednesday, a dozen of the Japanese 
officers and one of the Messrs. Leland had taken the ferry 
ride over to the Brooklyn Navy Yard to inspect the Niagara. 
The Japanese seemed astonished at being able to ride across 
the river without leaving their carriages and, when they 
reached the yard, they were visibly relieved to find there 
really was a ship that would carry them home. The 
arrangements seemed to suit them and the “sailor-like” 
welcome of the Niagara’s officers was reassuring. 

Du Pont wasn’t able to get over to the Navy Yard 
himself until Friday, but then he spent four hours going over 
preparations for the Japanese with Cmd. Foote, the yard’s 
executive officer, and Captain McKean of the Niagara. 

“T am so glad the Niagara is to be commanded by a 
Christian officer,’ Du Pont wrote to Sophie. “We had a good 
talk...how they were to be treated on board & no wine 
allowed from the stores except by request of the Governor & 
the authority of McKean himself.” 

The breakdown of the Niagara and the consequent 
change of plans was turning out to be a blessing for all 
concerned, especially McKean. Having been sent out in May 
with the ship in deplorable condition, and having suffered 
the consequences, he now had the satisfaction of seeing her 
put into first class shape before he sailed her around the 
world. McKean’s orders were to proceed to Japan via the 
Cape of Good Hope, “stopping on the way at as few points 
as possible.” 
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The ship had been in dry dock until the week before. 
The yard had completely repaired the damage to her 
deadwood and sternpost caused when the propeller shaft 
bearing had failed, and they had cleaned and overhauled her 
bottom, replacing and refastening much of the copper 
sheathing. 

The largest warship afloat, the Niagara had beautiful 
lines. She was only a few feet wider than Du Pont’s 
“leviathan,” the Minnesota, but she was 50 feet longer and 
half again as heavy. Unlike the Minnesota and other state- 
of-the-art 40-gun screw frigates, the Niagara carried only 
twelve guns, but they were 11-inch Dahlgrens which could 
throw 166 pounds of shot almost four miles, and her 
potential fire power was awesome. The Minnesota carried 
only one of these monsters. 

Weighing fifteen thousand pounds apiece, the guns 
took up a lot of the living space assigned to the lesser 
Japanese, so McKean had asked the Navy Department for 
permission to leave two of them in Brooklyn, but he was 
turned down by Du Pont’s old friend Duncan N. Ingraham. 
Ingraham felt that since the vessel might “remain out” after 
the Japan assignment and only had twelve guns anyway, it 
would be inadvisable to leave any behind. But at least he was 
compassionate enough to suggest that “by cushioning the 
slides of the Guns, they would make comfortable seats for 
the lower grades of the Embassy to smoke their pipes and 
lounge away.” 

As a matter of fact, the Niagara did “remain out” in 
the Pacific but not for long. On hearing of the outbreak of 
hostilities at home, McKean made a record-fast run around 
the Horn so he could join the Union blockading fleet. By that 
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time, Duncan Ingraham had resigned and gone over to the 
Confederacy. 

The Navy Yard had rearranged the original 
accommodations and improved them greatly. The Herald 
said: 


Cabins have been erected for the Japanese upon the poop deck and their 
comfort has been consulted in all the arrangements. The Chief 
Ambassadors have room aft, which can be divided into four apartments 
by heavy curtains. The room is luxuriously fitted up and has swinging 
berths....Further forward are eight staterooms, handsomely carpeted, for 
the 16 principal officers, who, like the Ambassadors, are to have their 
private mess room and state rooms. 


Fine furniture would be moved in at the last minute, 
the Americans still being unwilling to believe the Japanese 
preferred to sit on the floor. 

Laying in provisions for four hundred men for an 
extended cruise was all in the day’s work. Doing it for 76 
Japanese was something else, and Captain Samuel L. Breese, 
commandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard sent repeated cries 
for help to Du Pont and Porter. Some stores had been left at 
the yard by the Roanoke, but most were still to be procured, 
and Breese had no idea of the Oriental requirements. 

Under Porter’s direction, the Commission outfitted 
the Japanese quarters with $1800 worth of bedding and 
cookware and $4000 worth of elaborate food stores 
(almonds, anchovies, asparagus, fresh oysters, etc.). Porter 
was given permission to build a $500 ice house on deck, but 
only provided it was paid for out of Naval Commission 
funds. 

Captain McKean’s comments on liquor notwith- 
standing, the stores bought “for the Japanese” included $800 
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worth of wines and spirits which, in 1860, the U.S. Navy was 
still allowed to carry and to drink aboard. There were 30 
cases of brandy, mostly fruit flavored, 40 cases of wine and 
champagne, 48 dozen bottles of Bass Ale and 5 dozen bottles 
of Holland gin plus bitters and other essentials. 

Sensibly enough, the largest single food item was 
rice—5500 pounds of rice, or half-a-pound per Oriental per 
day, before cooking. 

Breese’s biggest problem was where to stow the 
tremendous quantity of presents and impedimenta the 
Japanese had accumulated. Secretary of State Cass wrote 
Du Pont on the 22nd that a large supply of arms, a gift from 
the War Department, would be arriving on the steamer 
Monticello and, sure enough, ninety-one boxes came just in 
time to put aboard the Niagara. Muragaki’s official list of 
the armaments included a set of ordnance consisting of 4 
howitzers, 4 field guns, 4 gun carriages, 162 shrapnel shells, 
54 bombs, 81 cannon balls, sundry equipment and spare 
parts; 100 howitzer shells; a gun boat built to carry one large 
and one small gun; and a mobile smithy plant with 
equipment. There were also 600 small arms including 
muskets, rifles and revolvers; large quantities of 
ammunition, gun powder and spare parts; and books on 
ordnance, navigation and geography. 

The State Department sent 35 volumes of books 
including Schoolcraft’s Indian history and the official 
narrative of the Perry Expedition. 

Nobody even tried to list the unofficial presents, but 
there were thousands, including false teeth, artificial limbs, 
watches and clocks, and washing machines. Commenting on 
the “dry goods, hardware, firearms, jewelry, glassware, 
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optical instruments, and other evidences of our ingenuity and 
art” the Japanese had acquired in New York City, the Times 
predicted, “doubtless when our commerce with Japan is 
freely opened [, these will be] returned to us in the shape of 
duplicate imitations and improvements.” 

Breese wrote Porter that he was trying to find space 
to construct store rooms for the gear that was to be loaded, 
“but with every disposition to do so, I fear there will be found 
a paucity of room since I hear that beside the 316 packages 
(some of them very large) now residing there will be some 
216 more—comprising steam engines, _ thrashing 
machines....” His estimate fell far short. The presents kept 
coming right up to the end. One can imagine Du Pont’s 
reaction to the following letter, dated the day before 
embarkation: 


Dear Sir 


Having presented the billiard table for the Tycoon of Japan to his 
Embassy yesterday, you will please send me directions as to when and 
where I could ship it on board the U.S. Steamer Niagara. It will take four 
cases to put it in which together weight 1900 Ibs.... 


Most respectfully yours 
Seve Decker 


Du Pont heard from Mr. Cass that the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy would send along competent officers from 
their respective branches to teach the Japanese how to use 
the arms and machinery they were being given. Later, when 
Du Pont found that the Navy’s choice was Lt. Henry A. 
Wise, U.S.N. (“that poor creature, Wise’’), he was less than 
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pleased but he was delighted that his recommendation to 
have Mr. Portman go along as interpreter had been approved. 

Du Pont did all he could to help McKean prepare for 
his voyage. He wrote home to Sophie: 


I want my track chart of all my cruises as Captain including the 
Minnesota’s cruise—I want it for Capt. McK. It is dearest on top of the 
China closet in 3d story—If you can in addition put yr hand on my note 
books in calf skin, inclg extracts from Hassburgh’s sailing directions—I 
believe some are in yr book case up stairs or in a trunk in the store 
room— 


Please put up both and direct to Capt. W. W. McKean, Comdng USS 
Niagara, New York & send by Adams’ Express unpaid—It will be doing 
a great service to McKean—I should have given much when I went out 
for similar attention, but I do not meet such often. 


I am very well dearest—the program for the week is made & I hope to 
get the Ambrs off the Battery on Friday. 


Du Pont would be relieved to see the last of his good 
friends the Japanese; but who’s to say that, as he wrote home 
about his precious charts and notes, he didn’t feel more than 
a little bit wistful about helping another man take that 
magnificent ship out to the Orient? 
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Twenty-Six 


Uptown again early for Belmont’s matinee...Splendid house—probably 
the most splendid and showy in the city...Mrs. Belmont...is very beautiful 
and_ stately, certainly among the loveliest of our New York 
duchesses...There was a vast crowd. The first-chop Japanese made their 
appearance at about four o’clock looking impassive and insensible. 


George Templeton Strong 
New York City 
June 26, 1560 


Immediately after the Japanese Embassy had arrived at 
Washington, Captain Du Pont wrote to his wife: 


I have had a most civil letter from Mr. Belmont, enclosing to me an 
invitation for the Princes to spend an evening with him in New York— 
to introduce Com’ Perry’s family etc.—very well expressed this will be 
the best opp” of their seeing the richest and finest residence in America 
& in the best taste & I am anxious they should see it—the letter expressed 
the hope that myself and associates will do him the honor to be present 
on the occasion—I answered him civilly & I think happily, but I 
preserved a semi-official character in so doing. 


August Belmont, a New York banker and son-in-law 
of the late Matthew Calbraith Perry, had been on the Crystal 
Palace Committee and, while he and Du Pont knew each 
other, they were by no means close friends. Nevertheless, 
this was one invitation Du Pont would accept without 
hesitation, partly because he knew the Princes wanted to 
meet Perry’s family, partly because, as he said, he wanted 
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them to see the Belmont mansion, but also because he 
wanted to see it himself. 

On receiving Du Pont’s acceptance, Belmont wrote 
back at once to find out what evening would suit the Kamis 
best, but Du Pont, who was getting to know their 
preferences, replied that they would much rather call on him 
some afternoon, although they could not yet name the date. 

Belmont’s next letter startled Du Pont. The banker 
was apparently thinking of something much grander than a 
quiet evening at home to meet Mrs. Perry. 


... lam rather sorry to hear from you that the Ambassadors do not like 
Evening parties because in our New York City house, a matinee never 
looks half as brilliant and can become in any way as interesting as a ball 
or evening party—The Ladies toilettes can never be as handsome in the 
morning as in the evening, particularly if we should have a cloudy or 
rainy day.—I shall however comply with the wishes of the Princes...our 
New York ladies must content themselves with appearing before their 
eminences in simple morning toilettes — 


But in the next letter, posted early the following 
morning, Belmont said: 


Since writing to you...the very important reason has occurred to me 
which would render it very desirable if they would accept an evening 
entertainment instead of a matinee.— 


I intend of course to ask our most prominent men to be present & you 
know that in our city men of all professions are detained in the lower part 
of the city until 5 o’clock P.M.—It would therefore become a difficult 
task to collect at a Matinee a fair representation of ....men & we would 
have to rely entirely upon the charms of our ladies.— 
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A week later Belmont wrote again saying he realized 
that a firm date couldn’t yet be picked; nevertheless, he 
hoped Du Pont would let him know as soon as possible as he 
would need a full week to make arrangements. To Du Pont’s 
relief, Belmont had finally given up the idea of having a ball 
(because the weather would be too hot for dancing) and 
suggested a “collation” at his house instead. Would Du Pont 
please let him know the date by telegraph because, as a 
delegate to the Baltimore Democratic Convention, he had to 
be out of town for a week? 

A few days later, ready to leave town and still not 
having been given a date, Belmont wrote: 


The news of the sudden death of the Emperor of Japan & the changes 
which this event may make in the movements of our illustrious guests 
induce me to send you these lines by my Secretary Mr. Lockey, and I 
request you will be kind enough to let me know by him the resolution, to 
which the Ambassadors have come relative to their arrival & stay in New 
York. 


Finally, on June 15, Belmont wrote: 


I shall leave tomorrow morning for Baltimore, and in conformity with 
your telegraphic dispatch of this morning I have issued cards of 
invitation for Tuesday the 26:inst at 2 o’clock... 


Mrs Perry charges me to tell you that she will be happy to see the 
Ambassadors at her house any day which they may designate & begs you 
may be kind enough to inform her the day previous to their visit. 


Evidently, Mrs. Perry, the raison d’étre for Belmont’s party, 
wouldn’t even be there! 

August Belmont was a unique product of his time 
and place. A German Jewish immigrant who had represented 
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the House of Rothschild of Europe since his arrival in 1837, 
he had brought the Rothschilds’ resources to bear on the 
phenomenal growth of America in the 1840s and ’50s, 
namely on the building of railroads, canals and factories, and 
on the underwriting of U.S. Treasury loans to protect 
American banks against panic. Taking a small percentage of 
each transaction, Belmont quickly accumulated a fortune 
which he spent liberally to achieve social status. 

He had a sharp mind and a quick tongue, and he 
could be charming or he could be cruel. He avoided 
familiarity and, even at his warmest, was aloof. He was 
careful in his choice of acquaintances, and this had been 
especially true in his choice of a wife. The beautiful Caroline 
Slidell Perry had all the credentials Belmont was lacking. 
Their Episcopal wedding in 1848 outshone all other social 
events of the year in its splendor and the quality of its guest 
list. In addition to being the Commodore’s daughter, 
Caroline Perry was the niece of Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of 
1812, and, on her mother’s side, a niece of Senator John 
Slidell of Louisiana, the gentleman who had entertained the 
Japanese so beautifully at his private party in Washington. 

As the city of New York grew and developed its own 
social style, Belmont had taken the lead in introducing 
society to haute cuisine, fine wines and other European 
niceties. He was the perfect host, and an invitation to his 
brownstone mansion at 109 Fifth Avenue was the dream of 
every social climber. It was said that Belmont spent $20,000 
a month on wine alone and that, for formal dinner parties 
where the gold service was used, covers could be laid for two 
hundred guests. He was probably the only businessman in 
New York who arranged every detail of his entertainments 
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himself. Not only did he draw up the guest lists and plan the 
menus, he even taught the chef how to prepare new dishes 
and tinkered with the flower arrangements. 

But, in June 1860, Belmont had more on his mind 
than collations for the Japanese. He was, in fact, to be chief 
strategist for Stephen A. Douglas at the Democratic 
convention scheduled to reconvene during their first week in 
New York. One of the most powerful men in America, 
Belmont had carefully stayed out of New York City politics, 
but it was inevitable that, sooner or later, he would get 
himself involved at the national level. With the 
encouragement of his wife’s uncle, Senator Slidell, he had 
become the prime New York campaigner and fund raiser for 
Slidell’s close friend James Buchanan in the 1852 
presidential primary. 

Buchanan lost the nomination to Franklin Pierce, but 
Belmont had made himself such a force in the party that 
Pierce named him Minister to the Netherlands. In 1856, 
Belmont again supported Buchanan in his successful bid for 
the presidency but, when Buchanan failed to name him 
Minister to Spain despite his petitions, Belmont took the 
opportunity to defect and hitch his wagon to a more 
promising Democratic star—Stephen Douglas. 

As an ardent Douglas supporter in 1860, Belmont 
manipulated the New York delegation into accepting the unit 
rule, and this was ultimately responsible for the acceptance 
of the Douglas platform at Charleston and the subsequent 
walkout of the Southerners. 

And, in the recess between the Charleston and 
Baltimore Conventions, it was Belmont’s tireless efforts that 
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kept the New York delegation on the Douglas team and 
assured his nomination. 

The day before his party for the Japanese, Belmont 
was named Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and, as such, he would lead the campaign against 
Lincoln. And, after Douglas’s death in 1861, Belmont would 
continue to hold the hard-hit party together through the 
elections of 1864 and 1868. 

Belmont’s matinee was scheduled to start at 2 p.m., 
but the Princes stopped first to see Mrs. Perry at her home at 
32nd and Fifth Avenue. Muragaki described the 
Commodore’s widow, Jane Slidell Perry, as “an elderly lady 
of admirable dignity and gentleness” who “cordially 
received” the Japanese and introduced them to “her 
daughters and grandchildren.” She offered them cake and 
wine in the Japanese tradition (the Herald claimed the wine 
was sake imported from Japan by the Commodore himself), 
and they were delighted to find her home filled with “articles 
from Japan’”—souvenirs of Perry’s mission—including gifts 
from the Tycoon. 


Mrs. Perry told us that her husband died only three years ago, after being 
awarded the highest appreciation of the entire America for his 
meritorious achievement in opening the door of Japan, which had 
remained closed to the rest of the world under her seclusion policy. She 
also said that our arrival in America, as the first Japanese Embassy, 
recalled her husband’s work to the memory of the nation. We told her 
how we wished that the Commodore had been alive to greet us at his 
home....Upon hearing this, Mrs. Perry was so moved that she could not 
speak for a while. 


Many months later, Townsend Harris, still in Yedo, 
wrote Mrs. Perry a letter that echoed Muragaki’s sentiment. 
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“You have probably seen the Japanese Ambassadors by this 
time, and you can now form an impression of this interesting 
people.” Harris said his own affection for them had only 
increased after six years of constant association, and his 
belief in the importance of opening Japan was now even 
stronger than before. “I often wish the Commodore’s life 
could have been prolonged so that he might have seen the 
triumphant result of his mission to this country.” 

While the Ambassadors were talking to Mrs. Perry, 
Yanagawa and the other attendants were treated to a 
touchingly nostalgic moment of their own: 


Two Japanese spaniels in the house sniffed our clothes and realizing that 
we were Japanese danced at our feet, leaped into our laps and chewed 
our sleeves and would not leave us. While Commodore Perry was in 
Japan he bought these dogs and brought them back to his home where 
they have lived ever since. They loved us as soon as they saw us and 
when we departed they followed us, and though they could not speak 
they had feelings like men. They showed their affection so plainly for us 
by their voice that we were quite sad and shed a tear when we left them. 


“After exchanging hearty farewells, we left and 
drove to Mr. Belmont’s house,” Muragaki’s diary continued. 
It was a “very large house, most luxuriously furnished,” and 
“in a fine, large room, to which we were taken, several 
hundred people were assembled, waiting for our arrival. In 
another room, several tables were set for the guests.” Mrs. 
Belmont, Mrs. Perry’s “very handsome” daughter, “sat at the 
head of the table, and we, including our subordinate officials, 
took our seats on either side of the hostess....As we had 
observed many times, it is the hostess, not the host, who 
presides over the table.” Once his parties were properly 
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launched, Belmont not only let his wife preside, he even 
remarked to the guests on what a clever hostess she was. 

It did not escape Muragaki’s notice that “all the 
tablewares were either gold or silver,’ but he was as 
unimpressed as ever by the food, noting only that “numerous 
meat dishes were served, one after another, and we were 
invited to partake of wine freely.” 

Of his host, Muragaki said: 


Mr. Belmont is the most wealthy man in New York, being engaged in 
foreign exchange business. Although he did not strike us as a man of 
distinction, he must have been made Commodore Perry’s son-in-law on 
account of his being of a noted wealthy family. Having expressed our 
appreciation of his kindness, we took our leave; although a dance party 
was being held that evening. 


Since there were no reporters present, Belmont’s 
matinee was barely mentioned in the press, but one of the 
guests was socialite George Templeton Strong who kept a 
gossipy diary. Strong had spent two hours at the Columbia 
College commencement in the Academy of Music that 
morning before slipping away with John Astor to go to Wall 
Street. Then, as he said: 


Uptown again early for Belmont’s matinee....Splendid house probably 
the most splendid and showy in the city. The picture gallery is a great 
feature. Every room fragrant with flowers. Mrs. Belmont (Commodore 
Perry’s daughter) received her guests most graciously and gracefully. 
She is very beautiful and stately, certainly among the loveliest of our 
New York duchesses. There was a vast crowd. The first-chop Japanese 
made their appearance at about four o’clock, looking impassive and 
insensible, and were duly cultivated and admired by everybody. 
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The Japanese didn’t stay long, and later, in his room, 
Muragaki mused on the “swift changes that had recently 
taken place.” 


The Japanese knew that America was a large continent extending from 
the North to the South Pole, but we were ignorant of the existence of the 
United States of America; only six years ago when Commodore Perry 
came to Japan as the first American envoy, there were some Japanese 
who argued the necessity of repelling the American fleet by dint of arms; 
finally Japan and America became treaty nations, after the conclusion of 
the treaty of amity, which was achieved only through the benevolent 
spirit of our gracious Ruler. 


(It grieves me to learn of America’s attitude at the time of Commodore 
Perry’s expedition; however, no good comes from unravelling the past.) 
To think that we are here in the United states today as the first Japanese 
Ambassadors, and welcome guests in the house of the same Commodore 
Perry! Marvelling at the series of strange events, brought about by the 
swiftly changing world situation and the unpredictable developments in 
our own national polity, I at last went to bed, taking with me all the 
wonders of the past few years. 


“T rejoice to tell you the Embassy embark positively 
on Friday and sail on Saturday, McKean’s orders to this 
effect being imperative—,” Du Pont wrote triumphantly to 
Sophie on the day of the Belmont party. Indeed, for several 
days, the Captain had been feeling he was “nearly out of the 
woods” so far as his “responsible duties” were concerned, 
but there was still one problem left. Once again, Du Pont had 
been put into an awkward position between the Ambassadors 
and the State Department and, once again, there was a real 
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possibility that the mission, now so close to a successful 
conclusion, would end in disaster. 

Reviewing the situation for Winter Davis, Du Pont 
wrote: 


Soon after we got to New York I received a letter from the Princes, 
expressing a wish to show their consideration for the Police of the 
different cities they had passed through, and asked to present them with 
twenty thousand Dollars with which to drink their (the Princes) health! 
As an officer of the Government I had to decline of course—but the 
Kamis persisted, and I then reported the circumstances to the Dept of 
State, asking its immediate reply—After some delay the Actg Secretary 
[W. H. Trescott] wrote—‘The President is reluctant to interfere with the 
wishes of the Embassy upon a matter not requiring his official 
intervention; but he is decidedly of opinion that the proposition though 
very honorable to the Envoys, is not of a character to meet with the 
approbation of the Government, & this opinion you will communicate to 
the Embassy.” 


Of course nothing was said about drinking the healths in my letter—or 
letters afterwards. 


The next time the Japanese brought the subject up, 
Du Pont gave them the State Department’s negative and they 
were not just unhappy, but quite angry. As Du Pont told 
Davis: 


... their disappointment was quite evident. They dwellt much upon the 
fact of their unreserved acceptance of presents from all who desired to 
make such, & thought it hard they could not in return offer what to them, 
was a mere ordinary gratuity. Finally Bungo the third Prince & Censor 
got ugly & said there was no alternative left the Embassy but to return 
all the presents—more than half of them being already aboard the 
Niagara, & her detention beyond the day named, inevitable—to say 
nothing of the interruption of all harmony at the moment of departure. 
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The Japanese were due to board the Niagara in less 
than two days, and the prospect of returning the presents 
struck terror into Du Pont’s heart. He knew, from past 
experience, they were capable of carrying out their threat, 
and he realized he would have to think of something fast. 
There was clearly no use going back to the State Department, 
so he decided to remove the whole matter from the public 
domain and deal with it on a personal level. 

His idea was to give the $20,000 to Mr. Belmont for 
distribution among the police forces of Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York “in proportion to the 
duration of stay in those cities and to numerical force.” 

Greatly relieved, the Princes agreed at once and 
prepared an official letter to that effect, addressed to Du Pont 
and obviously written by him or Mr. Ledyard who had 
helped out in the situation. Du Pont reported to Sophie with 
some delight that Naruse Zenshiro had said, “If we could 
have Mr. Ledyard for Minister and Capt DP for Commodore 
of the Squadron what a nice time we wd have in Japan.” 

Belmont cheerfully agreed to the proposition, and Du 
Pont forwarded him a U.S. Treasury order for the amount 
along with instructions for its distribution. And so, finally, 
the matter was settled, and the Japanese were free to go 
home. 

Next morning, the Great Eastern, largest ship in the 
world, appeared off Sandy Hook, having completed her 
maiden voyage from England. The word quickly spread, and 
New Yorkers turned out in droves to watch as the great iron 
ship was maneuvered up the inner bay to her berth at the end 
of Bank Street. 
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The Niagara, anchored off the Battery and ready for 
the Japanese to embark, dipped her ensign in a salute to the 
mighty vessel as she passed, and well she might! The Great 
Eastern was not only the only ship larger than the Niagara, 
but, at 690 feet, she was more than twice as long! 

According to the Times, “The Battery, the piers along 
the North River, and the house-tops as far as the eye could 
reach, were filled with spectators.” And the interest in the 
Great Eastern continued. In the next five days, 143,764 
people paid a dollar each to go aboard her for a personal 
inspection. The next sensation in an already exciting 
summer, she quickly diverted attention from the Japanese. 

The Times felt the arrival of the tremendous ship “did 
away with the last particle of interest in our thirteen day 
wonder.” But the Herald, always careful not to sabotage a 
popular sensation, just expressed relief that the Japanese 
were heading home “before public curiosity in regard to 
them was perfectly sated.” 

At two o’clock that same day, the Ambassadors and 
their principal officers visited the celebrated Astor Library, 
which had been closed to the public for the occasion, only 
John and Willy Astor (grandsons of the founder) and several 
board members being present. Muragaki described the 
library as “a large stone building where innumerable books 
were kept,” including many in Japanese. 

Built in the 1850s, this brick and brownstone 
structure with its facade of Corinthian columns starting at the 
second floor, was John Jacob Astor’s massive memorial to 
himself and one of the city’s showplaces. Intended for 
reference purposes only, it contained a hundred thousand 
volumes (the largest collection in the country) including 
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many special treasures such as a first folio of Shakespeare. 
In 1895, the Astor Library would be combined with other 
newer ones (the Lenox and the Tilden) to form the giant New 
York Public Library System. 

On Thursday morning, Du Pont sent off a telegram 
to Sophie asking her to pay no attention to a line in the Times 
“foolishly reporting” him ill, and followed this up with a 
letter. He told her he was “quite well today,” but, as a matter 
of fact, he had thrown up his breakfast the day before just 
after getting back from the Astor Library, “owing,” he said, 
“to taking an evening bath before going to bed, and I suppose 
[going] to sleep before reaction had taken place.” 

The Japanese spent Thursday packing | their 
belongings and preparing to embark on the Niagara the next 
day. In the morning, incredible as it seems, there was a last 
gasp attempt by the indefatigable Yankees to lure the 
Japanese to New England. Congressman A. B. Rice of 
Massachusetts called at the hotel to invite the Ambassadors 
to visit Boston and inspect the manufactories at Lowell, 
pledging that $100,000 should be raised for the excursion. 
Captain Du Pont, “after consultation with the Ambassadors,” 
declined his kind invitation. 

The three Kamis were relaxed enough to attend a 
noon wedding at Grace Church (where Belmont had married 
Caroline). Their appearance must have astonished the 
“throng of notabilities in the literary, artistic and fashionable 
world” who were present, and certainly diverted attention 
away from the solemnities of the happy couple, Miss Eleanor 
Arnana and Mr. Charles G. Yeaton. 

That evening, the Kamis invited the three naval 
commissioners to their quarters for an exchange of toasts and 
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presented each of them with a sword. August Belmont also 
came to the hotel to give the Princes large photographs of 
Commodore Perry taken by Mathew Brady. So far, there had 
been no mention in the press of the $20,000 gift, and this 
pleased Du Pont who was anxious to have a proper 
announcement made later by Belmont himself. As Du Pont 
told Sophie, “This is the only matter we have been able to 
keep secret.” 

On Friday morning, the Metropolitan was crowded 
with people who had come for a last look and to say 
goodbye. At 11 a.m., the servants and soldiers were loaded 
into carriages and driven to the Battery where, along with a 
mountain of luggage, they were put aboard a tugboat and 
delivered to the Niagara, at anchor in the stream just off 
shore. 

At 1 p.m., three hundred members of the 71st 
Regiment held a military review at the Metropolitan and then 
escorted the carriages of the Ambassadors, the Naval 
Commission and the Common Council to the Camden & 
Amboy pier where the Ambassadors had first entered the 
city. In spite of the new interest in the Great Eastern, there 
were enthusiastic crowds along the whole route and, for 
absolutely the last time, New Yorkers were treated to the 
sight of Tommy and the Treaty Box. 

The Embassy and other dignitaries went aboard the 
revenue cutter Harriet Lane for a three-hour sightseeing tour 
of New York Harbor on their way to board the Niagara. The 
trim little cutter first set off up the Hudson and came close 
alongside the Great Eastern, giving everyone a fine view of 
the mammoth vessel. 
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Six years later, the Great Eastern was to establish an 
unusual bond with the Niagara by successfully laying the 
transatlantic telegraph cable. In 1857 and 1858, after three 
tries, the Niagara, working with the British battleship 
Agamemnon had succeeded in laying an operational cable 


me ARRIVAL oF rte eee re AT NEW ice A SKETCH TAKEN ON THE JERSEY SIDE BY FE. HALL. 
“The Arrival of the ‘Great Eastern’ at New York. From a sketch taken on the Jersey side 
by E. Hall.” 
The Illustrated London News, Supplement, July 21, 1860, p. 63. 


the 2600 miles from Ireland to Newfoundland. Messages 
flashed back and forth and there was great jubilation, but the 
circuit had gone dead after three months. The determined 
backer of the venture, Cyrus Field, would try again after the 
war, in 1866, and succeeded using the Great Eastern alone, 
thus establishing instant communication between the 
continents forever. 
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Incidentally, Cyrus Field, another of the well-known 
figures who courted the Japanese Embassy, had written Du 
Pont in May asking them to visit the New York Deaf & 
Dumb Asylum of which he was a director, and he and 
Samuel F. B. Morse had also paid them a visit at the 
Metropolitan. 

After a trip up the East River and a close look at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, the Harriet Lane delivered the 
Embassy to the Niagara whose crew manned the yards as 
the cutter approached. The Niagara’s marine complement 
was lined up in formation, seemingly unfazed by a sudden 
rain squall; it drenched them but made the rest of the 
afternoon delightfully cool. Luncheon in the wardroom was 
well received since no one had thought to put refreshments 
aboard the Harriet Lane. Captain McKean took over full 
charge of the Embassy in a brief speech, and then the visitors 
took leave of the Japanese to return to Manhattan. 

The farewells turned out to be more emotional than 
anyone had expected. The Herald said, “Many of the 
Japanese were affected to tears...Many exchanges of 
presents were made, and until the actual separation occurred 
none knew how much the Japanese valued their American 
friends, or how great a hold these dusky Orientals had taken 
upon the affections of those brought into daily contact with 
them.” 

The naval commissioners returned briefly the next 
day to make sure nothing had gone amiss. In his entry for the 
last day of June, 1860, Muragaki wrote: 


Captains DuPont, Lee and Porter came on board to bid us a last farewell. 
We expressed our sincere gratitude to them for the great services they 
rendered us during our stay in America, and exchanged hearty farewell 


aT] 


with them, feeling somehow saddened at the thought of parting with 
these good friends. 


At | p.m., the “Niagara” began to steam out of the port of New York; a 
farewell salute was fired from the fort, whereon we saw the flag of the 


rising sun was hoisted. Slowly our ship sailed out on the broad Atlantic. 


Amerika-no urayama to-oku kaerimite 
Mikuni-nimukau funade ureshiki. 


Looking back at the hills on the 
American shore, 


Joyous is our heart as we set out 
on our homeward voyage. 
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Twenty-Seven 


After thirty one years of Service, me and mine have $14.501! to keep our 
bodies and souls together, and a grateful country watching over us, as a 
Carrion bird watches over the carcass of a dying horse. 


Lt. David Dixon Porter 
Portsmouth Navy Yard 
July 10, 1860 


As soon as the Japanese sailed away on the Niagara, 
Captain Du Pont telegraphed the glad tidings to the State 
Department and, before taking the train home to Wilmington 
Monday evening, he followed up with a confirmatory letter. 


From the day on which a gallant & distinguished officer [Josiah Tattnall] 
received on board of the ship which bore his flag [the Powhatan] in the 
Bay of Yedo this Japanese Embassy & their numerous suite, until their 
reembarkation in the Harbor of New York for their native land, nothing 
has occurred to mar the interest of the occasion, to disturb the harmony 
of its progress, to diminish the kindly welcome of our people, or to throw 
a shadow upon its successful & happy termination. 


The Japanese bombshell had been disposed of 
without exploding and everyone was relieved—especially 
those at the State Department. “From the beginning,” Du 
Pont wrote to Winter Davis, those Government officials 
were “tormented with some phantom fears that I could never 
quite fathom.” Well, they could relax now. The Embassy had 
been officially turned over to the Navy “without any 
diminution by death or desertion.” “Indeed,” Du Pont told 
Davis, “thanks to the vigilance of one of your Balt* 
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conductors we handed over three more than we receipted for 
to the Roanoke. ” 

Without any diminution! They were just plain lucky 
on that score and they knew it. It was nothing short of a 
miracle that every one of the Japanese was still alive and well 
(and would remain so till they got back to Yedo the 
following November). In 1860, the odds against taking 76 
hitherto isolated men on a ten-month trip around the world 
through such disease-ridden spots as the Isthmus of Panama 
and the City of New York without major illness or accident 
were astronomical. Several sailors from the Kanrin Maru 
had succumbed in San Francisco, but Du Pont’s contingent 
went completely unscathed. 

The State Department hadn’t fared so well. As the 
end of the visit approached, old Lewis Cass had fallen ill of 
exhaustion and gone home to Michigan for a rest, leaving 
William Henry Trescot in Washington as Acting Secretary 
of State, and the Department had to rely more and more on 
Du Pont’s Commission, as Trescot put it, “to stand between 
them—and the fire from the various committees and 
municipal authorities.” 

Trescot was deeply grateful to the three Navy 
officers and, in the process of restoring them to their own 
department, he wrote a letter to Isaac Toucey, Secretary of 
the Navy, in which he praised them highly. “Their arduous 
and responsible duties have been discharged with 
consummate tact and discretion,” he said, and, with the 
appreciation of the President, he was sending along three of 
the silver medals struck in honor of the Japanese Embassy to 
be presented to Du Pont, Lee and Porter “as a slight 
memorial of their services.” Secretary Toucey forwarded the 
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James Buchanan Medal 
Struck by the U.S. Mint especially to honor the Japanese Embassy, copies of this medal 
were presented to the Ambassadors (gold) and suite (silver and bronze). Du Pont and his 
assistants were also given silver medals at the conclusion of the mission. 

Bronze Medal in possession of the authors. 


medals and copies of Trescot’s letter, but added only a brief, 
almost grudging, acknowledgment of his own. “The 
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Department is gratified to learn that your duties in 
connection with the Japanese Embassy have been 
satisfactorily performed.” Knowing Toucey, Du Pont was 
rather pleased that he had “left his usual icy rut and made use 
of the word ‘gratification’”—or so he told Davis. 

The United States Congress was also grateful to the 
Naval Commission chiefly because, as Lee suggested, “we 
did not spend all the money and had the honesty to return 
what was left.” As a matter of fact, they had spent only half 
of the $50,000 appropriated by Congress. In a letter of 
congratulation, Senator James M. Mason of Virginia, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, wrote 
Du Pont: 


all expenditures by the government which seem not strictly within the 
legitimate use of the public money ... are jealously watched by the public 
eye, & not infrequently made a topic for perverse & undeserved censure. 


The example you have set...will stand as a precedent of controlling 
weight, on future like occasions. 


When I may be required hereafter to ask appropriations for similar 
purposes, I shall refer with real satisfaction to the experience of the 
government, in the case of the Japanese Embassy. 


Sad to say, Senator Mason would never have the 
occasion to evoke the Du Pont precedent because of the War 
Between the States. He was soon to be involved in the 
notorious “Trent Affair” in which he and Senator Slidell, 
Caroline Belmont’s uncle, were forcibly removed from a 
British ship at sea while en route to Europe as Confederate 
Commissioners to England and France, which episode 
nearly precipitated war between England and the Union. 
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Du Pont told Davis it hadn’t been hard at all to save 
money on the Japanese, and he thought it unfair of the papers 
to say how well he had done “in an invidious sense.” After 
all, once away from Washington, they had had all their hotel 
bills and most other basic expenses paid for by the cities, and 
the municipal programs had completely relieved the 
Commission of entertainment costs. 

Of the $25,000 they did spend, Willard’s hotel bill of 
$8000 was the largest single item. Transportation was next 
and totaled $6000. The Panama Railroad charged $3650 and 
this had raised some eyebrows, but it was not bad 
considering it covered over 70 passengers at $25 each and a 
staggering 80 tons of baggage (one ton per Japanese) at $20 
a ton. U.S. railroad fares came to $1000, and the Potomac 
River steamboat cost another $1250. About $5000 was spent 
on hacks, baggage handling, entertainment and incidental 
services such as those of the secretary and interpreter. 

With the Japanese circus gone, the three naval 
commissioners set about returning to their real lives. For 
Smith Lee, it was pleasant enough to slip back into his slot 
at the Bureau of Ships. Returning to Washington, he found 
Mrs. Lee “looking sweet & pretty” and happy at having him 
back, and he “loaded her down with presents—viz, the 
sword, umbrella, cherry brandy, and the pictures.” She was 
especially pleased with the photograph of the three officers 
taken in Philadelphia—what Lee called “our Select 
Committee.” 

Lee’s function during the Japanese visit had never 
been clear, and he told Du Pont: 


I shall feel much indebted to you for whatever good you may say of me— 
But you must bear in mind, I was neither the Head or Tail of the “Beast,” 
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but had the inside track from the start—My duties were light, very light, 
compared to yours and Porter’s—indeed some times I did not know what 
my duties were or what I had to do—save eat, drink,—and visit with the 
“Camies,”—and hold Receptions at which you were most generally 
present— 


Nevertheless, Lee was always there to keep things 
running smoothly, and Du Pont would have wanted him 
aboard for his social qualities if for nothing else. He reported 
to Trescot that he was “under lasting obligations” to Lee for 
bringing to bear “those characteristics for which he is 
already distinguished in the regular walks of his 
profession—a rare spirit of devotion to duty & an equally 
rare combination of intelligence and urbanity,” though he 
never did say what it was that Lee did. 

To extol Porter was much easier and, in doing so to 
Trescot, Du Pont reminded the Acting Secretary that Porter 
had “held the very harassing position of executive officer to 
the Commission, the duties of which were multifarious and 
trying beyond description” and that he had also doubled as 
disbursing officer. In thanking Porter personally, Du Pont 
quoted what he had written to the State Department and 
added: 


You must not believe for a moment that I could deem any testimony from 
me of importance to you; yet it was my duty to make a record of your 
services, and I thought that hereafter perhaps, one of those fine boys of 
yours would not meet with indifference this stray link on the chain of 
your varied & useful professional life. 


Du Pont’s remark would have struck home with 


Porter. There had been far too many stray links on the long 
chain of his varied career, and the Japanese one, like all the 
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others, left him no better off than it had found him. Porter, 
47 years old and still a lieutenant in a stagnating, peacetime 
navy, saw himself getting nothing but older, no matter how 
well he did his duty. 

There is little information about Porter at this low 
point in his career—his biographers skip over it quickly. A 
mere two years later, he would become an admiral, but, at 
this point it is fairly certain that he was about to retire from 
the Navy in disgust. 

The long, personal letters he wrote that summer to 
keep Du Pont up to date stand as a delightfully satirical, even 
caustic, commentary on the uncertain course of his career 
and on the sardonic state of his mind. The first was written 
at the Portsmouth Navy Yard on July 10th. 


My Dear Captain 


Ihave been so busy since I came home bringing up my ordnance matters, 
and ballancing my Japanese accounts, that I have not had the time to 
write to you, thinking also that you might have gone to Washington to 
reassure Gen! Cass that the Japs had really left the Country. 


I am told that he wakes up night[s]with terrible nightmares, dreaming 
that “Bungo no kami” is riding astride of his breast, and that Tommy had 
eloped with a dozen of Columbia’s fairest daughters—my mind has also 
been somewhat distracted by an affectionate note from Mr Toucy, 
informing me that I was detached from the Navy Yard here, and that I 
must look out for other quarters. This I suppose was in Consequence of 
having had such a fine time froliking! with “Buseno kami & Co.” and to 
give me time to ruminate over all the pleasant scenes we went through, 
and to write a book—of Course so many things occurring at one time has 
been rather worrying, but rather priding myself on never letting trifles 
worry me, I am packing up my traps for a move. Every top of a box I 
nail on I Congratulate myself on the Consideration that is paid to the 
happiness and comfort of those officers in our Navy who are willing to 
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do any duty imposed on them. I cant help exclaiming, great Country, 
great Secretary of the Navy— 


I am much obliged to you My Dear Captain for thinking it necessary to 
make any mention of my services to the Secretary of State. I am quite 
satisfied to think that you appreciated my efforts to Carry out your 
wishes, and I hope that I may some day be associated with you in a sphere 
where I shall feel more at home and where I may unite with you in some 
enterprise that will prove more Congenial to our temperaments, and 
bring more profit to us professionally—I hope while the State 
Department are making their acknowledgements, that it will give you 
credit for the handsome manner in which you have Carried this thing 
through, for even to have made Boole and his associates to behave them 
selves like gentlemen is an achievement that has never been performed 
heretofore. And Candidly speaking, I know of nothing that you could 
have done differently or more to the satisfaction of those Concerned— 
My accounts have all come out very satisfactory, Bank Book and 
Vouchers ballancing to a cent— 


As soon as I hear from Captain Lee I will...put the Government in 
possession of the funds on hand. I wonder if they will make the 
remaining $25,000 go as far as we did—and now my Dear Capn I hope 
you are enjoying yourself with the quiet of home which I know must be 
so agreeable after the Japanese turmoil—my troubles have just 
Commenced and I find no slot for me. I launch my bark again on a sea 
of troubles, buoyed up it is true with the knowledge that after thirty one 
years of Service, me and mine have $14.50!! to keep our bodies and souls 
together, and a grateful Country watching over us, as a Carrion bird 
watches over the Carcass of a dying horse—I trust to that kind 
providence which has never yet deserted me, and no doubt provides for 
me that which is best— 


Writing once more from Portsmouth, Porter said: 


I have just received your note of the 10th in relation to the 
[entertainment] expenses incurred at the Navy Yard Washington. I have 
closed up my accounts and send you an account Current....If I am in 
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Washington I will fix it all up. I think of going there to live as I have 
been down East as long as I care to be—this [Navy Yard] charge has 
taken us a little over the 25,000 (but only $168) which matters little as 
people think we did wonders on that small amount.... 


I have just received my medal here. it seems to astonish the natives, but 
as I saw the gold ones, it don’t upset me much—I appreciate the 
Compliment however, as it is so seldom our government does the genteel 
thing, how different would it have been had we acted under the Navy 
Department— 


Then, at the end of August, a letter came from 
Annapolis. Porter had just added another stray link to his 
chain by sailing “Old Ironsides,” the U.S.S. Constitution, 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to the Naval Academy 
where she was to begin a new career as a training ship. The 
first major reconstruction of the historic frigate since 1834 
had taken place at the Portsmouth Navy Yard during Porter’s 
three years there as First Lieutenant, and it was fairly 
representative of the peacetime activity at that somnolent 
base. Porter said: 


I expect you are getting uneasy about the settlement of those accounts. I 
have been detained here longer than I expected to be, moving and 
stripping this ship, but tomorrow I shall be done with her and on Saturday 
next will go to Washington where I expect to remain a Couple of 
weeks.... Our accounts compare so favorably with the gentlemen ?? 
aldermen, that the government ought to pay us a premium, which no 
doubt they will do unless they Conceive that the Silver “Cobang” they 
sent us squares all accounts— 


A week later, Porter reported from Washington that 
he had handed in the accounts, and added: 
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I called to see the President yesterday and he eulogized you and your 
assistants in the presence of a large audience, and said such an event as 
returning so large an amount of money was unheard of in the history of 
the Country, in Consequence of which remark I asked him for an 
appointment for my son as marine officer—two ladies having been 
promised the vacancy ?, he could not give it—quite satisfied with his 
urbanity I left him filled with hope of success on a future occasion, and 
had my hopes dashed by learning that he had a stereotyped speech for all 
such occasions, and had delivered to me the one set to marine vacancies. 
Everything is very dull here and it is very hot. 


Unrewarded though he was in 1860, Porter was by 
no means unrecognized. He had established a reputation as 
a thoroughly competent officer and, on several occasions, as 
a public hero. In 1826, accompanying his illustrious father, 
David Porter, into the Mexican Navy, young David Dixon 
quickly saw action against the Spaniards, was captured, and 
spent his 16th year in a Cuban prison ship. On his release, he 
joined the U.S. Navy, where a long apprenticeship with the 
usual cruises was followed by a stint in the newly established 
Coast Survey and then by a secret mission to the interior of 
Santo Domingo. 

The Mexican War brought him fame and his first 
chance to command a steamship when he and his skipper, 
Josiah Tattnall, distinguished themselves at Vera Cruz 
through some daring and_ successful insubordination. 
Ignoring the orders of their commodore, Matthew C. Perry, 
they took their ship into the fortified harbor and achieved a 
major victory. 

The period between the Mexican and Civil Wars was 
a dry spell for all naval officers. In Porter’s case it included 
more Coast Survey duty, but he also took several leaves of 
absence to command new steamships for private companies. 
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At one time, the Navy put him in charge of purchasing 
shiploads of camels in the Middle East and transporting them 
to America for army service in the Southwest, so the 
Japanese Embassy was by no means his strangest tour of 
duty. 

Porter was a magnificent military man. A fearless 
and impetuous fighter who demanded the best of his 
subordinates and got it, he was also a methodical planner and 
executor of bold schemes. Two personal traits that endeared 
him to his associates but kept him in hot water were his 
irrepressible sense of humor and his deep loathing of 
bureaucrats—the latter probably arising from _ the 
mistreatment his father suffered at the hands of the 
establishment. Fortunately for Porter and for the Union, his 
outspoken criticism of superiors was outweighed by an 
uncanny ability to sell himself and his projects to the right 
people at the right time—most notably to Abraham Lincoln 
in 1861. 

Early in the war, Porter went to the President with a 
secret plan to save Pensacola from the same fate as Fort 
Sumter. Given command of the aging Powhatan (and 
incidentally with help from Captain McKean who had just 
returned on the Niagara), he succeeded. His successful 
scheme for hauling schooners with giant mortars up the 
Mississippi and (along with his foster-brother, Admiral 
David Farragut, and General Ben Butler) his capture of New 
Orleans, established him as a hero and, with President 
Lincoln’s support, led to his becoming an Admiral in charge 
of the successful naval actions against Vicksburg and 
Wilmington, North Carolina. How Lincoln loved success! 
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In September 1860, Porter wrote again from 
Washington that the accounts had “gone to the Comtroller 
for his signature.” He also sent along the latest scuttlebutt 
which he blamed on Smith Lee: 


He informed me yesterday that Congress was going to appropriate ten 
thousand dollars to be divided amongst us, which would Compensate 
him for my meanness towards him; and he has received reliable 
information (by the overland mail) that a ship load of presents are to be 
sent over on the Niagara to indemnify him for that sword (wooden 
sword) wrapped up in gold paper, which was presented to him on the last 
night. 


I am busy moving into a house in Georgetown, where Mrs. Porter and 
myself will be happy to see you if you will deign to visit people who 
have cut the fashionable world for Comfort & Georgetown. 


It is hard to guess what Porter saw in his future as he 
settled his family into unfashionable Georgetown, but he 
was apparently planning to leave the Navy for good and to 
accept command of a new ship being built for the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Line, and was working on a transfer to the 
Coast Survey that would get him and his family moved to 
California some time before his civilian job was to start. 

Certainly, he didn’t dream that eleven years later, 
having become the number-one man in the whole United 
States Navy, Vice Admiral David Dixon Porter would pay 
$100,000 for a handsome brick mansion on H Street, a few 
steps from the White House and his close friend, Ulysses S. 
Grant. 
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Twenty-Eight 


My dear husband hopes to get home tonight at 12 after 2 months of the 
most...disagreeable duty—..& for this sacrifice...his recompense is 
disgusting abuse in the news papers throughout—& I know not what 
equally disgusting yet to come. 


Sophie Du Pont 
Wilmington, Delaware 
July 2, 1860 


Sophie Du Pont was more relieved than anyone that 
the Japanese had finally gone, but her anxiety to get her 
husband home left no room in her feelings for jubilation. 
When his wire arrived from New York on Monday 
afternoon, she sat down and made one of her infrequent 
entries in a special diary. 


My dear husband hopes to get home tonight at 12 after 2 months of the 
most arduous, harassing & disagreeable duty,—two months the most 
trying to be away from home—& for this great sacrifice of time, 
convenience, enjoyment & means, his recompense is disgusting abuse in 
the news papers throughout—& I know not what equally disgusting yet 
to come. I was grievously tried by his having this duty put upon him—it 
has interfered with my happiness & peace even more than his—if that 
were possible. 


Once Du Pont got home for good, the fatigue “came 
out upon” him. He was almost sick for the first week and 
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glad enough to let Sophie fuss over him, but then he 
recuperated and picked up his voluminous correspondence. 

His letters show no lack of pride in the success of his 
“Japanese Land Cruise,” and he found it very comforting 
that his Navy friends thought he’d done a good job. 

He had left two loose ends in New York for other 
people to tie up. One was for August Belmont to announce 
the $20,000 gratuity left by the Princes and to distribute it to 
the police of the cities they had visited. The other was for 
Alderman Boole to publish Du Pont’s letter of appreciation 
to the Common Council Committee. This seemed simple 
enough, but it was lucky that Du Pont’s good friend William 
Whetten was there to follow up or nothing would have 
happened. 

Whetten had already helped the Captain immeasur- 
ably in New York, as he told Sophie, “replacing in the 
kindest manner my utter destitution of a Secretary and 
assisting me with his advice & judgment on this very delicate 
question of the $20,000.” As a matter of fact, it was Whetten 
who first conceived the plan to have the transaction handled 
through Belmont. 

With the Embassy gone, Whetten found the city 
terribly dull and asked Du Pont, “Have you anything undone 
here that I can do for you?” Du Pont quickly accepted since 
he was already having trouble with Belmont. The two had 
agreed on a course of action the last night at the hotel. Du 
Pont would forward the Kami’s letter to Belmont together 
with his own letter of transmittal and a U.S. Treasury draft 
for $20,000. Belmont would write a reply and then have all 
three letters published. 
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A simple acknowledgment from Belmont would 
have sufficed but, to Du Pont’s chagrin, the letter Belmont 
sent him for approval was entirely unsuitable. Despite clear 
instructions in the Kami’s letter, he thoroughly confused the 
issue of how the money was to be distributed, saying it 
would be divided according to the time spent in each city 
(viz. Washington $10,000, Philadelphia $3000 and New 
York $6000) without regard to the number of police in each. 

This was incredible! As Du Pont said, Belmont was 
apparently “paying no attention to the business.” A 
distribution by time-only would give each Washington 
policeman $60 and each New York policeman $4 and, 
Whetten pointed out, Belmont “would bring the whole force 
of New York—his immediate constituency in futuro—like 
hornets about his ears.” 

Whetten went to Belmont’s office to have him 
rewrite the letter and found he had already left the city for 
Newport; however, his partners revised it and, after getting 
Du Pont’s approval, sent the whole correspondence to the 
Herald where it appeared on July 13 along with an editorial 
entitled “A Princely Gift to the Police.” 

It was Du Pont who had chosen the Herald. As he 
told Whetten, “it was the paper which had been the most 
friendly to the Jap. Mission & to the Naval gentlemen in 
charge,” whereas “the Times had been uniformly ‘denigrant’ 
and unjust” in spite of many favors shown them. 

The Herald editorial included Belmont’s final 
figures, showing that New York’s finest would end up with 
the lion’s share of the money. 
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Cities Days Men Amounts 


Washington 25 160 $ 2650 
Baltimore 1 400 300 
Philadelphia 7 711 3300 
New York 13 1595 13750 
$20,000 


It was most complimentary to the mission and to the 
New York Police who had “behaved in the most gentlemanly 
way,” but heaped abuse on the Aldermen and Councilmen 
and came down hard on the police in the other cities. 


In Washington, the police did little or nothing except to guard the treaty 
box....In Philadelphia the police were utterly incompetent. They per- 
mitted the mob to insult the Princes, to Press upon their carriages, and to 
annoy them with vulgar gestures and ribald remarks. 


Du Pont and Whetten agreed that while these attacks 
were in bad taste, they were strictly between James Gordon 
Bennett and his victims and in no way reflected on the 
mission. Actually, Du Pont was quite satisfied with the 
editorial. 

Next day, the Times also mentioned the gift, but only 
in a short editorial entitled “A Sensible Proceeding.” 

From the beginning, Du Pont had sought State 
Department approval of the way he was handling the 
$20,000. Smith Lee had discussed the matter with Mr. 
Trescot and felt there would be objections, but Du Pont 
didn’t receive any written confirmation of this until the day 
the letters appeared in the Herald. Fortunately, what Trescot 
said was: 
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While the Department sustained you in your refusal to accept and 
distribute the gratuity in the first instance,...it was still a matter with 
regard to which no positive instructions could be given, and you were 
therefore quite right in permitting yourself to be guided by the exercise 
of a sound and intelligent discretion. 


But that wasn’t the end of it! Washington and 
Philadelphia sent proper acknowledgments to Belmont, but 
Baltimore sent the money back because their men were not 
allowed extra compensation for what was done in the regular 
line of duty. And then, in New York, the Police Board 
couldn’t agree on what to do with their share. 

The first hint of the New York problem was an item 
in the Tribune which said, “The money donated by the 
Japanese Embassy will be distributed only among the 
policemen who served, and not among [all] the members of 
the department, or [put into] the police widow and orphan 
fund, as was generally supposed.” 

As Whetten wrote to Du Pont, “It cannot be possible 
that the Commrs mean to do so stupid a thing—what would 
be equivalent to a fraud on the majority of the Police of New 
York and the whole of the Police of the other Cities; for if it 
had been intended by the Donors that the distribution should 
be made only among the men who served...then the aliquot 
part of New York would have been much smaller than it is.” 

Whetten called on Commissioner Acton and 
Superintendent Kennedy of the police and found they did 
indeed intend to distribute the money directly to the men and 
to take the “measure of service” somehow into account. 
Whetten pointed out that there was sure to be dissatisfaction 
with any distribution and asked why they had ruled out the 
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widows and orphans fund, which he himself strongly 
favored. 

Kennedy said that the opposition came from the 
policemen themselves who “do not look upon their service 
as a permanent one and, in consequence, consider their 
interest in the Fund as contingent if not remote.” He agreed 
that “eight dollars put unexpectedly in the hands of an 
ignorant man is apt to go out for Liquor and Wine,” and 
added that the distribution might even cause the dismissal of 
some men. And he also agreed that “thirteen thousand 
Dollars invested for a Charity Fund” would be “a joy to 
widows and orphans yet unborn,” and he promised to discuss 
it further with the Police Board. Of course, the Kami’s 
original thought—that the men should use the money to 
drink their healths—seemed to be disappearing in all these 
tiresome deliberations. 

Captain Kennedy said he would appreciate any input 
and support from Captain Du Pont for whom he had the 
greatest admiration. He told Whetten that it was Du Pont 
who had gotten the New York policemen into uniforms, he 
having insisted on them for his Crystal Palace detachment, 
and he felt that the discipline Du Pont had introduced in 1853 
had converted a “rabble riot of loafers” into a “body of men 
who have been daily becoming more efficient & more 
respectable.” 

In all this, Whetten had become so intrigued by the 
potential benefits of a proper police fund (including better 
esprit de corps) that he planned not only to contribute to it 
himself but to take on the promotion of such a fund as a 
personal project. 
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With regard to the Captain’s other “loose end,” he 
had gone out of his way to write a thank-you letter to the 
Common Council, fully expecting they would rush it into 
print. “Gentlemen,” it said. “We would feel as if we were 
leaving New York with a duty unfulfilled were we to omit 
expressing our warm thanks for the admirable arrangements 
made by the committee....” For three weeks, there was no 
response, and Du Pont wasn’t even sure they had received 
the letter which he had left with the Lelands when he 
checked out. 

Writing to Winter Davis, he said: 


In truth we had so much to be indebted to these men for, in their 
admirable arrangements, that we addressed them a letter of thanks etc.— 
but as they never published it, I think they must have taken it for irony, 
particularly as we commenced by addressing them ‘Gentlemen’ 


Whetten tried to track down Boole but without 
success. Finally, he contacted Alderman Starr at the 
Jefferson Market, “looking very much overcome by the 
smell of his own meats,” and found that Boole had indeed 
gotten the letter and that the Committee would probably 
agree to publish it when they had their next meeting. There 
hadn’t been one since the Embassy departed. 


As fall approached, the annoyances of the mission 
seemed to fade while the achievements loomed larger, and it 
began to bother Du Pont and Sophie that the Government 
had made no public acknowledgment of his contribution. 
However, there was one last hope—he might get the 
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President to mention him in his Annual Message to 
Congress. 

During a visit to New York, Du Pont brought the 
matter up with Henry Ledyard, Secretary Cass’s son-in-law, 
who had helped him through the mission’s most difficult 
moments and was now a trusted friend. Ledyard suggested 
that he put the request in writing. 


Private 
New York. Nov 6. 60 


My Dear Mr Ledyard 


You asked me to drop you a line in reference to our conversation 
yesterday. 


No person is more intimately acquainted with my connexion with the 
late Japanese Embassy than yrself; with its harrassing duties, & the 
delicate responsibilities involved in its intercourse with our people and 
their municipal authorities—for to no one was I so much indebted as to 
yrself for aid in carrying out the views of the Dept of State, in all those 
matters to which the Governm' attached importance. 


I am also happy to say that my Services and those of my associates fully 
reported by me, were amply appreciated and the expression of 
approbation by the Departm', and the medal forwarded to each with the 
consent of the President, made our record a most gratifying one. 


But as nothing was ever published of the Governments approval of my 
course, I should be proud, if the President deemed it fitting, to mention 


my name in his message, when on the subject of the Japanese Mission— 


I trust there is nothing egotistical in this wish, but merely the laudable 
professional pride of an officer, asking the approval of the ‘Comd* in 
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Chief’, for the discharge of a duty novel in itself; & extraneous to his 
Commission— 


Yours most sincerely 
S F Du Pont 


A week later, Ledyard answered: 


I have received your letter and in compliance with the very natural and 
reasonable desire you expressed have communicated your wishes to the 
Secretary of State. 


He at once expressed every desire to carry your wishes into effect and 
suggested in cabinet to the President the propriety of alluding by name 
to yourself and the other gentlemen in charge of the Japanese Mission, 
in referring to it in the message—The President received the suggestion 
very favorably, but as is usual with him gave no indications of his course 
of action. 


My own impression is that as your management of this delicate matter 
gave such entire satisfaction to the Department & the President, your 
wishes will be gratified. 


When President Buchanan delivered his final 
Message to Congress on December 3, his mind was filled 
with much weightier matters. Lincoln had already been 
elected, and half the speech was concerned with the rapidly 
deepening division between the States. 

He did include two paragraphs about the visit of the 
Japanese Embassy and the ratification of the treaty, the 
signing of which he had announced in his message just two 
years before. Actually, Buchanan made quite a handsome 
public acknowledgment of a job well done by somebody but 
he never said who. He did not mention Du Pont, nor the 
Naval Commission, nor, for that matter, even the U.S. Navy. 
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Du Pont must have been deeply disappointed. But, 
before the month was out, he, too, was swept up in those 
weightier matters, having been ordered to active duty when 
South Carolina seceded from the Union. 

As often happens with letters marked “Private” or 
“Burn this!”, Du Pont’s solicitation to Henry Ledyard was 
not destroyed but surfaced in a public library after Ledyard’s 
death. Sophie’s nephew Henry, getting wind of the letter, 
rescued it and sent it to Sophie. She was grateful to him, of 
course, but the very existence of the letter upset her 
considerably, and she wrote Henry a 12-page epistle 
explaining her husband’s reasons for writing to Ledyard. 

After Du Pont’s death in 1865, Sophie, anxious to 
round out the record of his naval career, set out to retrieve as 
much of his correspondence as possible. His spectacular 
triumph at Port Royal had made him a popular hero and got 
him promoted to Rear Admiral, but when he was assigned 
the impossible task of taking Charleston from the sea, he 
failed, and he died without being vindicated in the eyes of 
the public. Thus, Sophie, who had always been overly 
sensitive to any criticism of her husband, was especially so 
after the Civil War, and when the Ledyard letter cropped up, 
she automatically rose to his defense. 

Her letter to Henry reviewed the whole history of Du 
Pont’s appointment to the Japanese duty, and she attempted 
to explain both his extraordinary sense of responsibility and 
his need for approval by his superiors on the ground of his 
French blood. “Your uncle’s character could never be justly 
understood by an Anglo-Saxon mind,” she said, adding that 
his biographer, if there ever was one, should be a 
Frenchman. She was especially anxious for Henry to 
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understand these  subtleties—“common minds never 
could”—because he was to inherit the family papers. 
Ultimately, it was Henry A. du Pont who, though not 100% 
French, would write his uncle’s biography in which, 
incidentally, he did not even mention the Japanese Embassy. 
In her letter to Henry, Sophie Du Pont deplored the “breach 
of confidence on the part of Mr Ledyard” who “ought to have 
destroyed the letter,” and added “it is astonishing how 
careless people are of private letters!” But Sophie didn’t 
destroy the Ledyard letter either. In fact, it was she more than 
any other person who, by preserving all of her husband’s 
private correspondence, made it available to vulgar 
generations unborn. 
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Twenty-Nine 


The Ambassadors, at their urgent request, had all the furniture removed 
out of their cabin, preferring to sit on the floor in Japanese fashion. 


Anton Portman 
Yedo, Japan 
October 25, 1861 


The Embassy arrived at Yedo on November 10, 
1860, after a fast voyage of nineteen weeks. Having been 
away from his homeland for nine months, Muragaki was 
ecstatic. “We were almost speechless with delight to see Mt. 
Fuji again....Upon leaving our shores on our eastbound 
voyage, we prayed to our Gods that we might see this sacred 
mountain again. Now we have completed a voyage around 
the Globe.” 

The New York Times of January 28, 1861, reported 
their arrival, and Harper’s Weekly for February 9 even ran a 
picture of the Niagara at anchor in Yedo Harbor. Oddly, it 
took Captain Du Pont another year to get the “real” story of 
the return trip from his trusted interpreter, Anton Portman, 
then at the U.S. Legation in Yedo, whose initial letter never 
arrived but who recapitulated with a long personal account 
of the whole experience. 

On leaving New York at noon the last day of June, 
the Japanese disappeared below to settle in and, by five 
o’clock, the ship looked as if they had been aboard her for a 
month. The first act of the Ambassadors was to have all the 
furniture removed from their stateroom. From now on, they 
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would be content to sit cross-legged on the soft carpet, 
puffing away at their tiny pipefuls. At the other end of their 
stateroom, a dozen of their subordinates sat on their heels 
superintending a charcoal brazier for lighting pipes and 
keeping tea warm. They would talk in whispers and at night, 
after the Ambassadors had retired to their curtained-off 
cabins, they would wrap themselves in blankets and stretch 
out on the floor. 

As for the menials, they were compressed into a sort 
of barracoon on either side of the giant Dahlgren cannons 
standing on their ends. 

The first leg of the voyage was the sixteen days to 
Porto Grande in the Cape Verde Islands. Except for a gale 
over the fourth of July, the trip was smooth, the overhauled 
machinery working perfectly. 

But already a problem was appearing that would 
affect the spirits and personal hygiene of all aboard. Through 
some oversight at the Navy Yard, the Niagara had set out 
without enough fresh water and there was none to be had at 
Porto Grande. The next seventeen days to Luanda, Angola, 
on the west coast of Africa was to be hell. Mr. Portman wrote 
that the Japanese “had looked forward with some anxiety at 
the prospect of having a bath (there being no condensing 
apparatus on the Niagara as on the Roanoke).The want of 
this was making itself sensibly felt already, the weather 
growing warmer each day, and they could not be induced to 
bathe in salt water at all.” 

At first, the Japanese servants weren’t allowed to 
drink as much tea as they liked, and finally they could only 
have it at mealtime. The Princes’ limit ofa gallon a day was 
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cut to half a gallon and, according to Muragaki, the ship’s 
crew got a mere cupful of drinking water a day. 

As Portman wrote, “It was quite a relief when the 
Niagara reached St. Paul de Loanda on the 6th of August, 
there being only enough coal to take her in after having been 
obliged to go it under canvas for a few days past.” But there 
was plenty of coal and water here. And “such good fish and 
oranges, and Loanda was a pretty place to look at and the 
Japanese all went ashore.” To the Americans’ chagrin, they 
came back bringing not only some dried fish but also a 
quantity of fresh fish that they set about curing “Japanese 
fashion” in their own quarters. 

Portuguese Luanda was a major loading point for 
slave ships. Muragaki, struck by the miserable condition of 
the African natives, described them in detail and added, “We 
have heard that an American ship, anchored in the harbor, 
has purchased 600 natives. We have been told that the 
United States of America, being sparsely populated, buys 
natives frequently in North Africa to take them over to its 
country.” 

The next, and longest, stretch of the voyage—a full 
month and a half at sea—took them around the Cape of Good 
Hope and, with no stops, to the Dutch East Indies. Along the 
40th parallel, the weather was cool and the winds were 
favorable, and the Ambassadors were happy to accept some 
privation in the way of food and comfort in exchange for a 
fast passage across the Indian Ocean. 

For the most part, they were reserved and formal in 
their contacts with Captain McKean and the other officers, 
but they were always armed with new lists of “propositions” 
about their accommodations. As Portman described it, they 
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could be quite difficult and, at times, the Captain was “sorely 
tried,” but he did all he could to please them. “Among the 
Japanese themselves...1 doubt whether 76 men of any given 
nation or sect, not even Quakers excepted, could have been 
together for a similar length of time on similar good terms.” 

The Japanese exchanged polite words with the naval 
officers on deck but they seldom went to the wardroom. 
However, the irrepressible Tommy was there constantly. 
Portman decided it was less for his English lessons, which 
the Chaplain conducted, than to “pick up little bits of gossip 
for the benefit of his superiors.” Tommy made great progress 
with his English, and with time to read the American 
newspapers, he kept being astonished at the things written 
about him and the mission. 

The voyage from Africa on was uneventful and the 
closer they got to home the more cheerful and pliable the 
Japanese became. After the short layovers at Java and Hong 
Kong, they were downright cheerful. They seemed to be 
writing all the time, working hard to compile the official 
report of the Embassy under the Censor, Oguri Bungo’s, 
direction. According to Portman, it became quite 
voluminous, including all sorts of extraneous matter such as 
the letter from a German in New York whose partner had run 
away, asking them for a loan of $5000 so he could make a 
fresh start in business. 

Anticipating a grand finale to the show, the 
Americans were naturally looking forward to a royal 
welcome and pleasant experiences in Japan. But this was not 
to be. Unexpectedly, they met with an unceremonious, 
almost rude reception. 
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“True Blue,” “Sionara,” and other crew members 
who doubled as newspaper correspondents were terribly let 
down by this ungracious treatment of the Embassy and of the 
Americans who had done so much for them, and they had 
nothing good to say. The San Francisco papers were typical. 
“The Ambassadors were ordered to leave the Niagara in as 
quiet a way as possible in the ordinary garb of their country 
so that they could not be distinguished from the common 
herd in the street.” And, “The Niagara received no outward 
attention or notice [other than that given] the arrival of an 
immigrant ship in our own country—the officials here 
bearing a stoicism and studied indifference which could not 
but be remarked for the coolness.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE UNITED STATES STEAM SLOOP “NIAGARA” AT JNDDO, JAPAN, WITH THE JAPANESE een oN ren NOVEMBER 10, 1600, 
“Arrival of the United States Steam Sloop Niagara at Jeddo, Japan, with the Japanese 
Embassadors Aboard, November 10, 1860.” 

Harper’s Weekly, February 9, 1861, p. 84. 
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The Japanese had sent out their own boats to unload 
the homecomers and took them to a custom house in a quiet 
part of town. Portman told Du Pont that when the three 
Ambassadors had finally shaken hands with the ship’s 
officers, they got into their boat, the “yards were manned, a 
salute was fired, and off they went waving their 
handkerchiefs. But no acknowledgment of these honors paid 
to their Embassy was made by the Japanese.” And later he 
said, “I never thought they would lose sight of all courtesy 
so far as not even to call once upon Captain McKean before 
his departure....The general impression among the officers 
appears to have been (to draw it mild) that Japan was a pretty 
country but that the people, individually and collectively, 
were rather shabby.” 

The Japanese did have gifts for the principal officers 
but, since they were things like ribbons and bolts of fabric, 
they were belittled by the correspondents who had no idea 
that the ceremonial aspects of these gifts were more 
important than their intrinsic value. 

When the American offerings were put ashore, one 
correspondent claimed that these were taken to a swamp ten 
miles away where “all the cannons, machinery, clothing and 
valuables were dumped promiscuously like so much dirt.” 
There’s no question that Lt. Wise, who was to stay on to 
instruct the Japanese in the use of the ordnance and 
mechanical contrivances, was peremptorily told he was not 
needed and should go home with the ship. 

What really irked the Americans was their own 
embarrassment, even humiliation, at having gone so far 
overboard in their unrequited “Yankee adoration” for the 
Embassy. 
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“The worst fears have been realized. The reception 
given to the Japanese Commissioners in the United States 
has only had the effect to increase their self-importance and 
superiority over the western nations....The feasting, 
dancing...lionizing must have been most gratifying to them. 
What precious fools they must have thought us! How 
degraded we must have appeared to them as compared to the 
privileged classes of Japan!” 

Then too, the Americans were to be told that all the 
fuss had been made over fake princes. “It now turns out that 
there was not a single man of distinction among them. All 
were third or fourth rate men, with a sprinkling of the lower 
order.” “The common talk in the street was that Uncle Sam 
had been ‘sold’.... None were men of rank except what might 
have been conferred on them temporarily.” And again, “It is 
the general belief among the Japanese merchants that the 
commissioners will be put out of the way altogether, or 
employed in distant islands where they cannot endanger the 
Government by enlightening the people.” 

Not surprisingly, the Niagara’s sailors, given liberty 
one hundred at a time in the foreigners’ “colony” of 
Yokohama, behaved scandalously. “Drunkenness, blas- 
phemy and fighting were the pastime on shore, greatly to the 
annoyance of peaceable citizens—and dangerous in case of 
a collision with the Japanese who acted a mild and civilized 
part to the beastly conduct of the seamen. It was a subject of 
no little annoyance to the Americans as the English, Prussian 
and Dutch seamen are remarkably well behaved.” 

Insofar as the Americans could tell, the Government 
was also ignoring the Ambassadors but, in his diary, 
Muragaki told of several meetings with top officials where, 
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among other things, they were rewarded with gifts and 
promotions. He lamented the fact that the customs and 
manners of his country kept him from visiting McKean, and 
he expressed great appreciation not only for the ceremonial 
sendoff but for all the courtesies extended to them. He also 
described the dinner given by the chief member of the 
Council of State, Chamberlain Iwase, for themselves, 
Townsend Harris and officers of the Niagara. 

The reticence of the Japanese was partly due to the 
difference between their customs and those of the West but, 
beyond this, the Tycoon’s government had no desire to make 
a display since the presence of foreigners was already 
causing great unrest in their country. 

The Embassy was coming home to a changed Japan. 
After the assassination of Lord li, the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
leaderless and under pressure from the daimyos and 
adherents of the Emperor, had backed off from Ii’s policy of 
intercourse with the West. There was a growing hatred of 
foreigners, and acts of violence against them were 
increasing. Trade was moving ahead, but much too rapidly 
and not to the advantage of the Japanese; in fact their country 
was being pillaged by the western nations. The samurai were 
especially unhappy as they saw the destruction of the feudal 
system and the old values. After centuries of control, the 
Shogunate and its Tycoon were trapped between the 
increasing demands of the Westerners to expand trade and 
the desire of the daimyos to expel them and return the Empire 
to seclusion. Before long, Japan would be in a Civil War of 
its own, this one between the Imperial forces and the 
Tycoon’s increasingly powerless government. The last 
Tycoon surrendered his authority to the Emperor Meiji in 
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1867 and a more youthful Japan was established that 
managed to capitalize fully on intercourse with the Western 
world. 

Just as the Grand Embassy was submerged in the 
monumental changes to Japan itself, the principals, no longer 
Princes, were destined to end up in relative obscurity. 

Simme Buzen, once more the bureaucrat he had been 
before, was a Commissioner for Foreign Affairs until 1862 
and continued as an advisor to the ill-fated Tokugawa 
Administration until he retired for ill health in 1866 and died 
three years later at the age of 47. 

Muragaki returned to his post of Magistrate in 
Hakodate and held several more offices with the 
Administration until he too retired because of ill health, 
living on until 1880. He is best remembered for his diary. 

Only the Censor, Oguri Bungo, the brightest and 
most energetic of the three, moved on to a significant career 
after the mission. As Commissioner of the Navy and holder 
of several other offices, he became a leader and policy setter 
of the Tokugawa loyalists, and this ended up costing him his 
life. In 1868, after the last Tycoon had abdicated, Oguri, 
determined to fight on, was finally arrested by his own 
defeated government and ultimately beheaded by the 
Imperial forces. 

Morita Okataro, the old Treasurer, died soon 
afterward; and nothing more seems to have been heard of the 
jolly “Governor,” Naruse Zenshiro, except that Portman 
conjectured that he was demoted to be a gatekeeper of the 
Tycoon’s palace because he had drunk too much and 
misbehaved at the farewell dinner on the Niagara. Namura, 
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the Chief Interpreter, continued to interpret and teach 
languages until he died in 1876. 

As for the famous Tommy, he became an interpreter 
for the Tokugawa Government and founded a school in 
Yedo, soon to be called Tokyo. He returned to America as 
part of the Meiji Emperor’s “Iwakura Mission” in 1871 but 
this time, at the advanced age of 28, he was no longer the 
darling he had been and was destined, despite his little 
intrigues and efforts to move up the ladder, to become a 
minor official in the Meiji Government. 

Portman wrote that Tommy, after a year with the 
U.S. Legation, had gotten hold of some long English words 
which he put in whenever he had the chance. “He seems to 
think that after he has the long words the shorter ones will 
follow as a matter of course....In the beginning, I had much 
trouble with him as he would interpret in a way of his own 
that would lead to constant misunderstanding; but I have 
made such progress with the Japanese language since that 
this cannot be done any longer.” 


What can be said of the Grand Embassy of 1860? As 
far as the Japanese were concerned, there were no immediate 
results. From the beginning, there had been no expectations 
beyond seeing that the treaty obligations were carried out as 
quietly as possible. Those on the mission and those at home 
were in no position to capitalize on the things and concepts 
they were exposed to in the United States. The three 
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Ambassadors were merely messengers, determined to do no 
more than follow their strict orders. They were not qualified 
to gather or evaluate useful information and, given the 
barriers presented by language, customs and the complete 
novelty of all they saw, they found it bewildering and 
completely out of context with what they knew. And, of 
course, the serious concerns at home and the secretive way 
the mission had been launched and conducted abroad kept 
the Japanese people from hearing about it. 

Yet the Embassy is still celebrated in Japan and it has 
come to be recognized as a significant early step in bringing 
the Empire into the modern world and in the development of 
its relations with the Western countries, America in 
particular. 

As for the seventy-six individuals who made the trip, 
it was a spectacular experience. They had their souvenirs and 
they would never forget the wonders they had seen. 
Gradually, through the diaries, lectures and personal 
contacts, their compatriots would learn of these wonders. 

The Americans placed more importance on the 
mission than it deserved. It produced few noteworthy results 
beyond the confirmation of their head start over the other 
nations; they were terribly proud of having scooped the 
British. They learned nothing from the Japanese except that 
they did exist and, in their way, seemed quite civilized. 

To the ordinary person who has never heard of the 
Grand Embassy, it is startling to run across old copies of 
Harper’s Weekly or the New York Times and to find that for 
an extended period of time it was the chief preoccupation of 
the country. Indeed, the papers devoted more space to this 
event than to anything that had ever happened before. And, 
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as they followed the Japanese day by day and blow by blow 
through the major cities of the United States, they did give 
the Americans an unprecedented six-week survey course in 
their own society—as it was at the end of the romantic period 
just before the Civil War. 
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